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Our situation was desperate, and Ralph knew that desperate measures must be taken. The passage that I had seen was a little on our port quarter, and the reefs were 


not fifty yards from us. I leaned my weight against the tiller and swung the rudder to port 
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Alias Ralph Ruxton 


The Long Story Complete in This Issue 


VEN after the lapse of years the words 
of that Swedish stevedore, wafted 
across the northern night, ring loudly 
in my ears. ‘‘All gone here, mate,” 
he cried, 'and I heard a steel cable 
splash in the black water of the harbor. A few 
minutes later I was to have an all-gone feeling in the pit 
of my stomach, but at that moment I turned to the dock 
policeman who had been answering my idle questions and 
asked, ‘‘Didn’t that man call to the mate in English?’’ 
My question will seem stupid to those who do not know 
that many English and Swedish words spring from the 
same source and sound pretty much alike. 

Yes,’ said the policeman, watching the vague form 
of the passenger steamer detach itself from the wharf and 
creep toward the entrance. ‘‘Many of our sailors have 
that trick with sea phrases. They have worked on 
English ships.’ 

“Nice to hear the language spoken so far from home,”’ 
I said as a bell clanged in the depthe of the steamer and 
Copyright 1928 by Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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her propeller sent a white wake toward us, writhing in 
the lights of the pier-head. ‘‘I'm an American,”’ I added, 
anxious to give my friend some information about myself 
in return for his answers to my questions. “‘I've been in 
Stockholm and am on my way to England, where I'll 
meet my father and go back home with him. That's my 
steamer over there, by the island. She sails at midnight, 
and I'll have to be going aboard pretty soon. I like to 
stretch my legs when I can, though.”’ 

The policeman’s mind took up a new train of thought 
rather slowly,tand it was only oie a long pause that he 
said, ‘“You say you sail to England on the steamer 
from Stockholm?’ 

Yes,’ I replied. ‘You know, the Vasa. She came in 
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this afternoon, and I've been sightseeing around 
Kalmar. I try to see everything I can.” 

My friend pe up the back of his cap with 
one giant hand and scratched his head. ‘‘But,”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘the Vasa has sailed. There. 
You see her. Now she is in the main channel, 

turning south. She is gone.”’ 

Then it was that I had that empty feeling. I sat down 
heavily ona bollard and automatically ran my hand into 
a jacket pocket. Bringing the hand out again, I inspected 
its contents in the half-light of a distant electric lamp. 
Three kroner and a few Gre I counted there—less than 
adollar. And with my boat steaming at full speed down 
Kalmar Sound, it was all that I had in the world. Not 
enough to hire a room in a hotel! Not even enough to 
cable my father in England! ° 

A five-6re bit slipped between my limp fingers and 
bounced into the water. The policeman tried to stop it 
with his big foot but was too late. ‘Better that you 
should hold on to your money, boy,”’ he declared. ‘‘And 
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you could spend the night at the police sta- 
tion and maybe have a cup of coffee. To- 
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Ruxton shook his head slowly from side 
to side, but kept his piercing dark eyes on 
mine. ‘‘Not a paid hand,’’ said he. ‘But 





morrow is another day.” 

Like all the Swedes that I had encoun- 
tered, there was a simple friendliness about 
him, and I felt my heart go warm again. 
He understood me, and I didn’t have to 
explain that I had only the clothes on my 
back or make excuses for being such a fool 
as to miss my ship. I jumped to my feet. 

“Thank you a million times,’ I said. 
“T’ll come to the station a little later. Just 
now I'll walk around and think about 
what I’m going to do.”’ I said good-night 
and wandered along the waterfront. 

Being stranded in the prosperous city of 
Kalmar, on the eastern shore of Sweden, 
wasn’t so bad as it might have been. I've 
seen places since where, if luck had failed, 
my life wouldn't have been worth— But 
we'll come to those places in due time. In 
the morning I could post a letter to my 
father and another to the purser of the 
steamer. And then I could find a job of 
work until money arrived. I was young, 
—too young, my mother had said, to be 
traveling alone in Scandinavia,—and I was 
as strong as an ox. My father once had 
something to say about that. To celebrate 
my seventeenth birthday,I wrestled with 
him and put him flat on his back. As I 
grinned down at him he said he could see 
clearly that I was too big to be disciplined 
and that he would have to trust me to do 
as I should. I’m not boasting about my 
height and strength. .They are gifts from 
my American and Swedish ancestors, and 
I just mention them to point out that they 
are gifts useful for keeping soul and body 
together. 

I walked along, asking myself whether 
sweeping streets or rolling barrels into the 
holds sd ships would be the more paying Sport 
occupation. And then I remembered how 


spotlessly clean the streets of the Baltic MIscELLANY 508 Mopern Rapio 
city are, and how numerous the stevedores Items of interest to all Developments of importance in radio 
were who had unloaded my ship. I stopped 
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yachtsmen had as much trouble getting 
paid hands as we do in America. What a 
joke it would be, I thought, if this cutter 
were about to sail to England, and I 
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Ido need a companion who is—’’ His 
487 head stilled, he leaned forward, and a fire 
seemed to glow in his dark eyes. ‘‘First,”’ 
he continued tensely, *‘I shall tell you what 
491 my necessary companion must be. He 
must not be a European, because the yeast 
of Bolshevism is working slowly in all the 
492 European dough, and I mustn’t take 

chances. And he must not be a man who 
tells everything, or half, or a hundredth 
part, of the things he learns. Do you 
494 understand?” 

His eyes continued to pierce me, and I 
thought then that, although Ruxton’s 
496 years pron did not equal mine, he had 

behind those dark wells the wisdom and 
intuition of generations. He seemed like 
a man of ninety with the face'and figure of 
a youth. A respect for him which I took 
care to hide began to grow in me. 

“I’m neither of the things you mention,”’ 
498 | Ideclared, laughingly, “but for the life of 
me I can’t see that they matter on a cruise 
to England. If you want a companion who 
has sailed a sea mile or two and knows a 
sheet from a halliard, why, I’m your 
bozo.” 

Ruxton rose abruptly, but there was a 
weary note in his voice as he said: ‘I’m not 
going to England. And I suddenly find 
that I'm dog tired. I had just straightened 
504 up the boat and was about to go to bed 
when you came. I don’t want to seem 
inhospitable, but would you like to turn 
in there and let us continue our talk in the 
morning?” 

“That's anything but being inhospi- 
table,’’ I returned, somewhat bewildered 
by his sudden decision. ‘‘As a matter 
530 | of fact, Ihaveno place to go but the 
; lice station, and I'd be delighted to 
533 unk in here.”’ 

Ruxton reached into a drawer and pulled 
out a blanket. ‘‘You'll find two more 
534 | folded up inside the berth. You know how 
to open it, I suppose? Good. I sleep in 
this little stateroom aft. Cheerio.’’ 

I found the blankets, stripped to my 
540 | underclothes and turned in, snapping off 
the light after I was settled. Listening to 
the harbor water gurgling between the side 
542 | of the cutter and the wharf, I lay awake 
and reflected that missing a steamer in a 
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could work my way on her! I fell in love 
with her at once, and as my eyes drank in 
her beauty—half hidden by the night—my thoughts 
ran on. How I should like to cruise on her! 


T would injure my amateur standing if I worked 

aboard a yacht for pay. But that was foolish of me. 

I could work for bread and butter and not accept pay. 

But no, that would be just as damaging. I'd be earning 

my living on the sea. Well, what matter? What's an am- 
ateur standing stacked against an honest living? 

I must have stood two or three minutes soliloquizing in 
this fashion before I noticed that a man was watching 
me as Closely as I watched his boat. He looked through 
the black void of the open companionway, and a slight 
swing of the cutter at her mooring brought his face into 


the gleam of the nearest wharf light. AsI caught sight - 


of him, he spoke. 

“If you like my boat,’ 
“‘won't you come aboard?”’ 

“I'd like to,’’ I replied, quietly. ‘‘But isn’t it rather 
late?”’ 

‘Never too late to meet an American,”’ he declared. 
“Mind you don’t trip.”” 

He disappeared, and a second later a light snapped on, 
flooding the cabin. I stepped over the stringpiece and 
to the deck of the cutter, thence turning about, sailor 
fashion, and descending the five or six steps to the boat’s 
interior. I turned again, stooped my head to avoid a 
deck beam, and stood upright under a skylight, finding 
myself face to face with a man (or boy, I should say) of 
about my own age. 

I owed him no money, as the saying is, and I saw no 
reason for being either formal or conciliatory with him. 
Therefore before he even had time to welcome me, I ex- 
claimed: ‘It beats me how you foreigners can always spot 
an American. Now I wouldn't know whether you are a 
Dane or a Swede, although I’m part Swedish myself—and 
yet you've spotted me before I'd said ten words.”’ 

““Not before you had said ten words,”’ returned he 
evenly. “‘You had been talking to yourself for several 
minutes before I heard ‘I guess’ and ‘That's some boat,’ 


said he in perfect English, 


and then, of course, I had no doubt. ‘I guess’ I’ve seen 
enough Americans to recognize the earmarks.” 

“But you're not an American?’ I asked,—or, rather, 
stated,—because there was a pinched, aristocratic look 
to his nostrils that we don’t often see at home. Not 
that we don’t see aristocratic Americans, but they don’t 
have that pinched look to the nostrils and a certain 
paleness of the complexion. 

‘‘No,”’ said he. ““You can put me down-for an English- 
man, because if I’m not one I have a cousin who is.”” A 
quick smile played about his lean features, and I guessed 
that he was saying more than the mere words indicate. 
“Call me Ralph Ruxton.”’ 

‘“My name is Kenneth Yalden.”’ 

We shook hands, and Ruxton asked me to be seated, 
indicating one of the corduroy-covered transoms that 
served the cabin as benches and bunks. *‘A nice boat you 
have here,’’ I declared, my lips falling into the set 
phrase that yachting people always use aboard a strange 
craft. And then I caught myself up. ‘I mean it,’’ I 
added. ‘‘She’s a knockout, on deck'and below.”’ 

“Glad you like her,”’ said Ruxton, sitting down and 
easing himself into a comfortable position. ‘‘Just now 
I'm fed up with her. And I've only had her a few days. 
Came in this evening from my trial trip, and I wassick asa 
dog all the time. Afraid I'm not cut out to bea sailor.”’ 

My heart leaped. Not because I was glad that he had 
been seasick,—an illness that passes me by,—but be- 
cause I thought I saw my wish coming true. ‘‘You’re 
not thinking of sailing her back to England, are you?’ I 
asked. ‘‘Because if you are—’’ 

“I _know,"’ Ruxton interrupted. ‘‘You told me that 
when you were day-dreaming on the pier. You'd be 
tickled to death to go with me.”’ 

“Right you are,’’ I exclaimed, leaning over the ma- 
hogany table that stretched between us. ‘‘Like a stupid 
ass, I just let my steamer sail off without ne. I haven't 
got a dollar in my jeans, and the only thing I have got is 
a strong stomach and a working knowledge of small 
yachts. Do you need a paid hand?” 


foreign port could have its redeeming 
features. In less than no time I had found 
a temporary home and a companion whose personality 
was as arresting as it was mysterious. Ruxton had told 
me that he was not going to England. Where, then, 
was he going? I slept on this question. 


CHAPTER TWO 
‘““While Russia Bleeds’’ 


N the morning my host was up first, and the hiss of 
the Primus stove and the smell of frying bacon 
awoke me. Fora moment! thought that I was still 

in my stateroom on the Vasa, and wondered how the 
galley smell could penetrate to it. I half formed a reso- 
lution to complain to the steward. Then I remembered 
where I was, and was out of my bunk on the instant, 
vowing that never was there a smell as good as that of 
bacon frying in the galley of a small cutter. 

I wished Ruxton the top of the morning, and he greeted 
me cordially, showing me the washing arrangements and 
refusing my offer of help with the breakfast. I dressed, 
inspected the cutter on deck and below, and was bubbling 
over with enthusiasm for her trimness and tightness, 
when the call came to eat. 

Not until the Primus had hissed its dying sigh and 
breakfast was well under way did Ruxton broach the 
topic which we had left the night before. When he did 
speak it was as if we had already gone over the pros and 
cons and had come to an agreement. 

“So you're ready,”’ said he, ‘‘to go with me even if I'm 
not bound to the westward?” 

I helped myself to coffee before replying. Then: ‘Did 
I talk in my sleep as well as in my day-dreams? Because 
I’m crazy about your boat and would sail around the 
world with her. I saw on the stern that her name ts 
Zandra. What does that mean?”’ 

“It’s an abbreviation of my sister’s name—Alex- 
andra.”’ 

Something in the shading of his voice as he spoke the 
name made me ask, ‘‘Is she—alive?”’ : 

“Yes, but I haven't seen her since the revolution. 
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She is my twin. It’s partly on her account that I want 
to make this cruise.”’ 

It’s funny how much ground can be covered in a few 
words by two chaps who happen to hit it off. To each 
thought spoken aloud a hundred ran through my mind, 
and I swear that it wasn’t on his sister’s account that I 
now said to Ruxton: 

‘Look here, old man, I’m in with you on this adven- 
ture. You'll have to stake me to oilers and heavy 
clothing, but I'll have money in Kalmar by the time we 
get back, and can pay my share. When do you intend 
to start, how long will you be gone, and just where are 
you going?”’ 

Ruxton sipped his coffee. ‘“We can start when you're 
ready,”’ he replied. “‘If you're anything of a sailor, 
you'll know better than I how long it will take. I'm 
bound to—Russia.”’ 

Russia! There was something about the mere name 
that stirred me—its vastness, the coldness of its winters, 
the misery of its peasants. But I said, with calmness: 
‘‘Russia is only a hundred and fifty miles or so from here. 
I was noticing it yesterday on a chart of the Baltic posted 
in the Vasa.” 

“If you'll look on a modern map,’’ said Ruxton, 
“you'll see that that part of old Russia is now Latvia. 
No, we're bound up the Gulf of Finland—four hundred 
miles in round numbers.”’ 

“But if you’re not a good sailor, why should you want 
to cruise to Russia? Why not go to see your sister by 
steamer?” 

I was aware, too late, that my questions had been 
spoken rather loudly. Ruxton shot a look at me which 
was heavy with disapproval. Edging around the table, 
he moved toward the companionway and in a voice even 
louder than mine had been said, ‘I wouldn't cruise to 
Russia if it were the last place on God’s green earth.” 
He climbed the companionway ladder and disappeared on 
deck, leaving me with my cup in hand, jaw dropped open 
in surprise. 

Yet a moment later my mystification left me and I 
realized that Ruxton, his ears keener than mine, had heard 
footsteps and had spoken with cause. Glancing at an 
angle through one of the cabin portholes, I saw him ste 
up toa stocky individual,who was loitering on the viel 

“What do you want?’’ I heard Ruxton say loudly in 
English. 

Blue eyes set prominently above high, shiny cheek- 
bones blinked uncomprehendingly in answer to the ques- 
tion, and Ruxton spoke again, this time in the dolorous- 
sounding language of the Swedes. The stranger's wide, 
characterless mouth answered in the same language, and 
the two conversed a moment before Ruxton’s curt 
““Adjo”’ terminated the interview and he came below. 

“It was all right—or at least I think it was,”’ he said 
tome. ‘‘He didn’t understand English. But we can’t 
be too careful about what and how we speak. Our 
lives depend on it.”’ 

“As bad as that?’’ I asked, somewhat incredulously. 
“Was the man looking for a job?”’ 

“Yes. Said he had cooked on fishing vessels and knew 
the Swedish coast like a book.”’ 

“Did you take him?”’ 

“No. I thanked him and said I did my own cooking 
and that I have a friend who knows the Swedish coast 
and the Danish islands like two books.”’ 

“I hope you can cook better than I know the Swedish 
coast,”” said I, laughingly. ‘‘And why drag in the 
Danish islands if we're not going in their direction?"’ 

“To throw him off the track in case he is spying on me.”’ 

‘And why should anybody do that?”’ 

_ Ruxton shrugged his shoulders apologetically. ‘‘Will 
it be enough,’’ he asked, ‘‘if I tell you that the Bolshe- 
viki are vitally interested in me?"’ 

“That's enough for the present,”’ I replied. And then, 
frompees by a certain unwillingness to leap before I 

ooked, I added, ‘‘I’m satisfied, that is, to carry on with 
you as long as we don’t do anything that will bring us 
afoul of the law.”’ 

‘How about the lawless?’’ asked Ruxton, a half smile 
on his lips. 

“As to them,”’ I replied after I had swallowed the last 
of my coffee and was moving with a handful of plates 
toward the galley, ‘‘a good scrap is always welcomed. 
I just meant that I didn’t want to lie, steal or kill with 
my eyes shut, as you might say.” 

Ruxton langhed. as he came after me with another load 
of dishes. Said he: “I’m going to Russia to rescue my 
Sister, let us say. If you don’t speak Russian, you can’t 
very well lie. There’s nothing to steal, and if we're 
lucky we'll get away without bloodshed. So I think 
you've let your imagination run away with you. Come 
ashore with me in a few minutes and I'll give you some- 
thing worth while to feed it on.”’ 


GAIN the touch of the mysterious. I stifled the 
questions that rose to my lips, and while we 
washed up I asked instead about edible stores that 

would be needed for the trip, about charts, which I 





found he had, and other nautical de- 
tails. Halfan hour later we were ashore 
with the Zandra’s cabin locked behind 
us. As we walked up from the water 
front, our way led us past the post- 
office, where I scribbled a line to my 
father and left word with a postal clerk 
to hold any mail that might arrive for 
me. Ruxton now turned south, crossed 
a bridge, and brought us to the park \ 
surrounding Kalmar Castle. It was my 
stroll in this vicinity the evening be- ‘ 
fore that had led me to miss my steamer, \ } 
but I soon saw as we passed the coffee \ 
pavilion in the park that Ruxton was | \ 
not taking me to the castle itself. 

Three minutes’ walking led us to a 
meeting of the pathways, where behind 
an iron fence stood the unheroic statue 
of aman. The statue was neither old 
nor very good, and as I glanced from it 
to my friend, wondering what interest 
it held for him, I was surprised to see 
admiration in his face. 
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“If you like my boat,”’ said be in perfect English, 


‘‘How does it strike you?’’ he asked with restrained 
emotion. 

“You mean,’’ I ventured, ‘‘as a piece of sculpture?”’ 

“No,” he replied, precipitately. ‘‘Aren’t you moved 
to stand on ground where Gustavus Vasa stood? From 
here at the age of twenty-four a refugee from the powerful 
Danes, he set out and in less than three years liberated 
Sweden from their tyranny.”’ 

‘Oh!’ L ejaculated. ‘‘Gustavus Vasa is only a name 
to me. What was his date—1520?”’ 

‘That was the year he landed in Sweden. But I'm not 
trying to teach you history. I wouldn't blame you if 
you'd never heard of Gustavus Vasa. Yet doesn’t the 
idea of him stir you to the core?”’ 

Ralph (we had agreed on our walk out from town to 
call each other by our first names) put his arm on my 
shoulder and swung me half prc | so that we stood 
face to face. ‘‘Ken,’’ he continued, “‘if you had that 
man’s blood in your veins, if you felt deep in your heart 
that you could save your country where perhaps no other 
could, if you had the advantages of learning, of history, 
and of wealth that were denied him—if you had all 
these things, wouldn’t your heart and brain be on fire 
to do what he did?”’ 

“Ye-es,’’ I agreed, stirred by his intensity, while not 
quite realizing what it was all about. ‘‘But if you're an 
Englishman, as I think you are, or if you are a descendant 
of Gustavus Vasa, as you seem to say—whatever you 
are, what's the use of stirring things up in Sweden? 
The country was never more prosperous. I should think 




























“*won't you come aboard?” 
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a one-man rebellion would be the shortest possible cut 
to the grave. Let's go looking for your sister and forget 
about it.”” 

Ralph stepped back and regarded me quizzically. 
There was an arrogance in the way he carried himself 
and in the momentary manner of his speech that made me 
dislike him intensely. But there was also a magnetism, 
not easily described, that softened the conceit of his 
ensuing words. 

**Ken,”” he said, ‘‘on the score of inheritance I could 
call myself English, or Swedish, or German, or any one 
of half a dozen nationalities that perhaps you've never 
heard of. In fact’’—he said this with a laugh—'‘I’m 
more of a mongrel than the average American. But I do 
call myself a Russian, and while Russia bleeds so do I.” 

I looked about me uneasily to see if there were any 
Bolsheviki lurking behind the shrubbery. Up to the 
moment of missing my ship I had led a norma] American 
life, untroubled by the hot draft of intrigue or the cold 
threat of steel. Now my spine tingled and my imagina- 
tion kindled even more than Ruxton hoped it would. 

‘Come along back to the ship,’’ I said, linking my 
arm in his. ‘‘In another minute I'll be thinking there's 
a spy behind every bush. At sea I feel at home, but here 
I feel like bleeding from every pore.” 

“The place does thrill you, then?’’ asked Ralph, falling 
into step with me. ‘“You understand why I start my 
cruise from Kalmar?”’ 

“T understand,” I said, slowly, and with unintentional 
frankness, ‘‘the way you excite me, and that you do it 





Dr. Sarka lunged. I parried and caught his wrist. The point of his knife ripped my coat-sleeve and scratched the skin. I tightened my 





grip, and the knife fell, sticking upright in the table 


for a purpose I don’t yet appreciate. And that's why I 
want to get tosea. With a deck under me and the wind 
in my ears I can be my own master.” 

‘And my master too,” said Ralph unexpectedly. ‘‘I'm 
glad you fale my power ashore, for at sea I’m a—what 
you Americans call a total loss.” 

‘All the more credit to you for taking a voyage in 
a small boat,’’ I said as we swung back toward town. 
“If I were a washout at sea, I'd take the fastest train to 
Russia.”’ 

‘*And be arrested the minute I crossed the border? No, 
thank you. What I do must be done by stealth.”’ 

This was too much. _I had the sudden feeling that, if 
my newly found friend made one more mysterious allu- 
sion to his past, present or future, I should bid him firmly 
good-by. And I said: ‘‘Ralph, are you trying to kid 
me, or what? You talk about bleeding Russia and 
fearing arrest by the Russians. And it strikes me that 
you're either one of two things—a prince or a humbug. 
Which is it?”’ 

‘Perhaps both,’’ he returned with sudden modesty. 
‘At any rate I am a prince of the former ruling house of 
Russia—Vladimir Radolenski is my name. The King of 
England is a distant cousin of mine, although he probably 
doesn’t appreciate it. Name any other kifg or prince 
of Europe, and I'll tell you how he is connected with my 
family tree.”’ 

““Well,’’ I declared, somewhat overcome by so much 
royalty, “I’m afraid I'd never heard of you.” 


‘‘Had the French ever heard of Napoleon when he was 


my age?’’ asked Ralph—and I realized that his sudden 
wave of modesty had passed. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Two Cutters Start to Cruise 


ESPITE a casual reference to his wealth which 
my princely friend had made earlier in the day, 
he told me after we had taken stores and clothes 

aboard that he was down to his Iast hundred-kroner note. 
From what I had heard in a general way about the 
Russian aristocracy since the beginning of the Red Terror 
I could well believe this. Stripped of their riches by the 


revolutionaries, they spread to all quarters of the globe, 
looking for the bare means of gaining their livelihood. 
As I thought about it I wondered how Ralph had found 
the money to buy the lovely Zandra. 

In answer to a hinting question he told me that he had 
scraped together eight thousand kroner for her, but that 
without the friendship of her former owner he couldn't 


have bought her for ten. When I declared, perhaps un- 
warrantably, that he might*have done better with a 
comfortable fishing smack at half the price, he took issue 
with me at once. 

We were taking the covers off the sails at the time, he 
unlacing them and dumping them on the deck in a heap 
and I smoothing them out and rolling them neatly. 
**What do I know about fishing?”’ he asked, straightening 
up and throwing his hands apart. ‘‘Could I fool an agent 
of the Ogpu or even an ordinary ispravnik into believing 
that I am a fisherman? Look at my soft hands. And 
don’t I know that a fishing boat bought in Sweden will 
look foreign to any native Russian the instant he claps 
eyes on it? Yes, but yachts come and go at will even to 
Kronstadt, at the entrance to Leningrad.”’ 

“I guess I'll have to hand it to you, Ralph,”’ I declared. 
“You're no sailor, as I can see from the way you handle 
these sail covers, but you have'a head on your shoulders. 
Are you ready to hoist the mainsail?”’ 

“*Ready whenever you are. Right now I appoint you 
captain of this expedition.” 

‘‘Not so fast,”’ said I, stepping to the halliards. ‘‘So 
far you have only my word for it that I can sail.”’ 

‘‘T have iny own eyes and my knowledge of character,” 
said Ralph, imperturbably. Which was flattering to me, 
but which made me feel again that he had the assurance 
of a man three times his age. 

We were on the point of casting off when I saw my 
friend the policeman walking toward us. Somewhat 
conscience-stricken, I stepped ashore to explain my 
reason for not accepting the hospitality of the station- 
house. But he good-naturedly waved my apologies 
aside. 

‘When one is young,”’ said he, “‘the affair of the mo- 
ment is most important. And now, friend, where do 
you think of going? Not to Russia, I hope?”’ 

I caught myself in time and dissembled. ‘Why 
should we want to go to Russia, when Sweden is so 
beautiful?”’ 

“No reason. I have always not gone there, especially 
since the Reds started arresting Swedish fishermen.” 

‘So they’re doing that, are they?’’ asked Ralph from 
the deck of the Zandra. ‘‘And did you really think we 
were going to Russia?”’ 

The policeman turned at the sound of his voice and 
included him in our conversation with a friendly wave 
of the hand. “‘I didn’t think anything about it,’’ said 
he. ‘But that fish cutter which you will see across the 
basin has just cleared for Leningrad. A foolish piece of 
business, | told the captain.” 
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ALPH and I turned 
with one accord and 
eyed the fishing 

smack. We had noticed her 
before without particular 
remark, as she was of the 
bluff-bowed, beamy type 
that is seen in every Swed- 
ish harbor. But now we 
saw that her mainsail was 
being hoisted, and that a 
man stood by her lines 
ashore ready to cast off 
when the jib was set. It 
is always interesting to 
watch a sailboat getting 
under way, but a second 
glance riveted my atten- 
tion (and that of Ralph, as 
I could see by a sudden 
stiffening of his shoulders) 
to the man who stood on 
shore with a line in his 
hand. Somewhere I had 
seen that stocky body, and 
those blue, washed-out 
eyes, and the shapeless 
mouth. Yes, there was no 
mistaking him. He was 
the sailor who had applied 
for a job on the Zandra. 

Ralph, turning quickly, 
addressed the tT in 
the very words that I was 
about to speak. ‘‘Is that 
man the owner of the 
boat?”’ 

**Him at the mast, hoist- 
ing sail?’’ asked he. 

“No. The one with his 
face toward us, ashore.”’ 

“Oh, him. No, I never 
saw him in Kalmar before. 
From his looks he could be 
a Finn or a Latvian.” 

“Or almost anything,” 
I added to myself, ex- 
changing glances with 
Ralph. But aloud I said, ‘Well, good-by, chief. We 
were just starting when you came along, and we have to 
be going. We've got an interesting cruise ahead of us.”’ 

‘Who hasn’t at your age?’’ asked the policeman philo- 
sophically and shook me by the hand. ‘‘I think maybe 
you missed that steamer on purpose.”’ 

“Wild horses couldn’t drag me aboard if she came 
back looking for me,’’ I declared lightly, in parting. 
But five minutes later, when we were clear of the wharf 
and a southwesterly was fanning us toward Kalmar 
Sound, I said to Ralph in a different tone of voice, ‘‘If 
I'd had any sense I'd have gone without a suit of oilers 
and bought a gat.”’ 

“A whart?”’ 

“A pistol.’ 

“Oh, is that what you call it? Well, I have two auto- 
matics and enough ammunition to blow that Finn-Lett- 
Russian spy out of the water.” 

Jibing to the port tack, we turned north in the main 
channel and looked astern. The fishing boat, now show- 
ing a huge fan-shaped topsail in addition to her mainsail 
and jib, plowed out of Kalmar Harbor, displacing a great 
deal of water, but coming at a lively rate. 

“There's a chance, of course,’’ said Ralph, ‘‘that your 
friend was wrong about the destination of this fisherman, 
and another chance that she’s much less interested in us 
than we are in her. In fact, she seems to be bearing up 
to head south when she reaches the channel.”’ 

But we saw at once that the cutter was sheeting in to 
jibe, as we had done. With a lurch her heavy sail and 
boom shot over. Whatever the intentions of her crew, 
she made after us. Although she could not match our 
speed, she was still in sight when afternoon faded to 
evening and the late twilight of mid-July darkened to 
night. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
A Threat Across the Water 


S we sailed I studied the charts to gain a clearer 
idea of where we were bound for, and I may as 
well interrupt myself here to describe the salient 

features of the Baltic Sea. The sound up which we sailed 
separates long, thin Oland Island from the Swedish main- 
land and in size and shape is much like Long Island 
Sound in New York. Northeast of Oland Island and 
almost in the center of the Baltic is the island of Gott- 
land, whose capital city is Visby. Due east of Gottland 
the mainland, which once belonged to Russia, is now 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 512] 
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Looting by the was 


goes on, until the 
galls are empty of 
aphides 


In Nature's 


Laboratory 
By Henri Fabre 


assemble the chemical elements into the nutri- 

tive matter that can be transmitted, without ex- 

tensive elaboration, from the thing eaten to the 

eater is a delicate task, demanding a succession of 
collaborators, each of them selecting and refining 

after its fashion. The process begins in the plant, a 
laboratory of cells in which the mineral constituents of 
the soil and atmosphere, acted on by the sun, are grouped 
in compounds that are storehouses of heat. The solar 
energy is concentrated in these and is then passed on to 
the furnace of animal life, which will expend it in activity. 

The process is continued by the hoarders of atoms, 
who, patiently improving particle by particle, turn the 
indifferent into the excellent. Their tiny mouthfuls are 
formed into the prey of the insect, which is the bird's 
mouthful, and, passing from one consumer to another, 
into the food of the larger creatures and even into our 
own. 

Among these hoarders of particles are the plant lice, 
or aphides. Let us watch 
an aphis at work on the 
turpentine tree. Theshrub 
has taken root in the crev- 
ice of a rock calcined by 
the sun. There it lives its 
life of sober resignation; by 
a miracle of economy it 
even prospers. In this nig- 
gardly environment what 
can its roots discover? A 
few mineral salts, the resi- 
due of the rock; a few drops 
of moisture provided at in- 
tervals by the rains That 
is enough; it covers itself 
with foliage and trans- 
forms stone into an edible 
substance. 

But to utilize this ver- 
dure, all imbued with tur- 
pentine, special consumers 
are needed who are not deterred by the reek of the drug. 
The insects inclined to browse on it seem to be scarce— 
at all events, in my experience. No matter; the shrub 
oozing with varnish will not be exempted from supply- 
ing its share to the general picnic. What other insects 
refuse one of the lowliest, the plant louse, accepts and 
considers delicious, asking for nothing better. With her 
lancet she gently bleeds the leaf, which swells up to 
form a cabin. In this the insect swarms and waxes fat. 

I should like to make the acquaintance of these first 
exploiters of the shrub’s treasury; above all, to watch them 
at work. Chance serves me well. Behind the wall of 
their stronghold—a capsule, a pointed horn or a swollen 
fold—the colonists of the turpentine tree lead an easy 
life so long as no breach gives access to invaders. But 
this breach is inevitable when the gall is swollen and 
dried; it is moreover indispensable to the recluses at the 
time of the exodus. This is the moment for looting, for 
those who cannot of themselves open the meat-tin. 

The finest and most forward of te globular galls of 
My turpentine tree began to split near the end of August. 
A few days later, in the burning sun, I arrive just as three 





Both fly and ladybug 
also feed on the aphis 


star-shaped breaches are opening, weepin 

; ’ g gummy tears. 

— winged plant lice emerge slowly, one by on they 
_ on the threshold of the openings, awkwardly trying 
tacit wings before flying away. Inside the gall the mul- 
titude is swarming, ‘ma 


ing ready for the great journey. 
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The Attack of 
the Wasps 


And now a small 
black and slender 
hunting wasp 
comes hurrying to 
the open game-bag. 
It is the psen, 
whose cells I have 
often found in dry 
bramble stems, with provisions consisting sometimes of 
black plant lice. Eight of these wasps, heedless of the 
gummy exudations in which they might get stuck, pass 
through the drops of turpentine and plunge into the 
game-bag. They come out again immediately, each 
with an aphis in her mandibles. They make off hastily, 
to store their prey in the grubs’ larder; hastily they 
return and seize another prize. Again they go away 
and quickly reappear. The capture is effected with 
exquisite agility. Here is a magnificent opportunity; I 
must do my best to take advantage of it before the 
swarm has left. 

Many of the plant lice escape the massacre; they have 
wings; and the psen, during her absences, gives them 
time to flee. With the next customer the extermination 
is total. This is a small caterpillar, streaked pink or 
brown, which is able to perforate the intact galls 
crammed with lice that have not yet acquired their wings. 
By preference it attacks the globular galls. Heedless of 
the bitter varnish, which oozes at its bite, it attacks the 
fleshy wall of the dwelling. The material removed in 
small mouthfuls is deposited around the excavation as 
the work proceeds. I follow the creature’s maneuvers 
with interest as it plunges its mandibles into the little 
pit, rooting out pr on Pe and then bends its head, 
now to the right, now to the left, to lay the viscous 
refuse in place. In this manner the excavation is sur- 
rounded with a heaped cushion of paste, in which the 
woody rubbish is drowned in a flood of turpentine. 


Enter the Caterpillar 


In less than half an hour 
the wall is pierced with a 
round orifice just the diam- 
eter of the caterpillar’s 
head. Where the cranium 
has passed the rest must be 
able to follow. The cat- 
erpillar, not without ef- 
fort, stretches itself out 
and passes through the 
narrow opening as through 
a drawplate. It enters 
the gall. Immediately it 
turns about and weaves 
over the window a wide- 
meshed silken curtain. 
Nothing further is done to 
close the breach. Drops of 
varnish trickling from the 
wound collect on this net- 
work and harden into a 
solid plug. Henceforth 
the caterpillar is perfectly 
safe in a lodging contain- 
ing an abundance of food. 
No more is needed for a life 
of revelry. 

































































An article by the great French naturalist, per- 
haps the closest and most sympathetic observer 





In half an hour the caterpillar bores its 
ssage 





of nature who ever lived 


The plant lice are butchered one by one, drained of 
their juices and then thrown away by a backward jerk 
of the head. Their empty skins soon become an encum- 
brance. The caterpillar then collects them and packs 
them together with a little silk, thus making a sort of 
tent which keeps the moving herd at a distance while 
enabling the cutthroat to seize the insects around and 
feast at its ease. 

When there is nothing left alive, long before the ogre 
has done growing, it becomes necessary to break into 
other capsules. The caterpillar therefore leaves its gall, 
either by clearing away the entrance-window or by mak- 
ing a new hole, an easy task for its strong mandibles. 
In a fresh capsule and, if its appetite requires them, in a 
third and fourth, the same slaughter is repeated. At 
last the time comes to think of the advent of the moth. 
In the heart of the gall itself, which has dried up into a 
solid casket, the caterpillar surrounds itself with a spa- 
cious tent of mouldy plant lice; then, in the middle of 
this envelope, it weaves itself a beautiful white silk 
shirt. Here it must pass the winter and become a 
moth. 

It is through a hole, like one in a drawplate, that the 
moth will have to come without rumpling her attire: a 
delicate problem of which one cannot guess the solution. 
In July the insect emerges from its box, and all is ex- 
plained. The hole made by the caterpillar is quite suf- 
ficient, thanks to the arrangement of the wings, which, 
instead of spreading, are curved culvert-wise, closely en- 
casing the sides and back. To slip through the narrow 
La the moth has rolled her finery into a semi- 
cylinder, making a sheath of it. 

As she left the gall, so she will remain to the end. 
What we see is not a moth in the shape familiar to us, 
but a roll of silk, extremely economical of space. It is 
an exquisite silk, besides, spotted white, brown and dark 
purple. A white streak, preceded by a crimson band, 
makes a girdle across the back. A second white 
streak, less clearly marked, describes a pointed arch 
upon the sheath of the wings, toward the last section. 
A wide gray fringe borders the hinder 
edge of the costume. The antennz are 
long and threadlike and lie along the 
back. 

And a third devourer of plant lice is 
the maggot, an adept in worming its 
way into the smallest slit in the gall. 


How a Rock Becomes a Swallow 


Even if there were only these three 
subjects and no more, the alchemy of the 
vital transformations would become 
manifest. The psen will produce a fam- 
ily winged like herself; the maggot will 
turn into a gnat, the caterpillar into a 
moth; and all, developing in the sunlight, 
will make an easy mouthful for the bird 
passing on the wing. Compounded first 
in the laboratory of the turpentine tree, 
then in the alembic of the plant louse, 
and next in the stomach of the aphis- 
eating insect, the substance derived from 
the rock will supply materials to build 
up one of God’s most beautiful works, 
the swallow. 

What should we find, had we a com- 
plete balance-sheet of the entrances into 
and the exits from the storehouse of the 

[conTINUED ON PAGE 539] 
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In the midst of the roar were the voices 
of the late riders of the W-Bar-P. 
“Go it, big boy,”’ they whooped 


HEN the freshman class at Manning Col- 

lege, in Roaring Flats, reported to the 

registrar, that officer svibabiy put Willie 

Plunkett down as two men. He was fat 

enough for three. He was the fattest fat 
boy that ever went to college west of the Pecos. 

But Willie’s big body contained a good, strong spark 
of ambition; and he went out for football with the first 
candidates. And on the very first evening, after the run 
around the field, he found Coach Burman waiting for 
him, Willie was puffing like one of the overland freights 
going through Alta Pass; and he was streaming with 
water like Niagara Falls. The rest of the squad had 
vanished into the dressing-room. They had finished the 
run before Willie had got halfway round. 

“It’s no use,’’ said Coach Burman. ‘‘Schools aren’t 
playing heavyweight football any more. Men have to 
be fast and light. You'd be like a ten-ton truck racing 
with speedway cars. Besides, they don’t make uniforms 
big enough to fit you.” 

Willie Plunkett nodded with the usual smile on his 
moon face, and Coach Burman sighed with relief at hav- 
ing safely handled another unpleasant task. But the 
next evening the fat youth was out on the field again in 
overalls, as before, and again that night he finished a 
good four minutes behind the others. 

“T tell you, it’s no use, big boy!’’ cried Burman im- 
patiently. 

But again the next night Willie Plunkett was the 
first man on the field—which was natural, as he had no 
uniform to bother with—and the last man off it. Coach 
Burman left him severely alone thereafter. 

Toward the close of the season Burman’s heart smote 
him with pity whenever he caught sight of that great 
patient fat figure standing on the side lines night after 
night. Then too the scrub squad was dwindling. So he 
gave in one night and put Willie Plunkett into the after- 
noon scrimmage. He was slower than a truck on a steep 
hill. Even the scrub team romped off and left him be- 
hind on every play—a puffing, desperate figure vainly try- 
ing to keep up. But on the defensive he was like a wall 
of rock; no one got by him, not even Big Jordan. There 
were sturdy muscles hidden under Willie’s layers of fat. 

“You'd get by,’” growled Coach Burman to him that 
night, “if you could play football sitting down and 
didn’t have to move around.”’ 

But the coach again placed him on the scrub team the 
following afternoon, for only ten other scrubs had re- 
ported for practice. The season closed with second-team 
insignia on Willie Plunkett's sweater. They gave him 
a sweater, of course. It ripped when he forced his big 
fat body into it. 

Willie went out for track that spring. His proper field 
of endeavor was the weights, and he entered it. The 
activity in which he “a no business was running; he 
entered that, too. Day after day he engaged in grinding 
round the track, 


ITH the close of school Willie agreed to spend 

the summer working for his father. Now the 

senior Plunkett owned the W-Bar-P ranch, though 

he himself no longer rode the range except in a flivver 

with specially reinforced springs; for his ranch possessed 

no equine backbone stout enough to support him. Willie 

had rightfully come by his three hundred pounds. Mr. 

Plunkett likewise owned three hundred acres of bottom- 

land that was we to irrigation; consequently it 
gtew luxuriant alfalfa. 

It was here Willie labored that following summer, 
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The Plunkett Formation 


By Ned Estes (ook 


ILLUSTRATED BY HarROLD ANDERSON 


even when his father and mother and small brother went 
on a camping trip up into the mountains with the big 
touring car. He pitched hay his first day home, and then 
pitched more hay. 

The first week he broke three pitchfork handles. 
Willie was not content to ~~ a flake of hay at a time; 
he pitched a whole haycock. It was splendid exercise— 
yet it hustled the two men on the other side of the 
wagon to keep up with him. But Willie still quivered 
when he walked, and the reason was quickly discovered 
when he mounted the scales on the first day of Septem- 
ber. He now weighed three hundred and ten pounds 
instead of three hundred. Willie felt like weeping. 
But he presented himself to Coach Burman nevertheless 
that fall, and he presented himself in a brand-new foot- 
ball uniform! The fact that it had to be specially made 
for him at large expense meant nothing to Willie Plun- 
kett—for he was still swayed by his single ambition. 
Some day, somehow, he was going to be a football hero 
or die in the attempt! 

During those first days, when the squad finished their 
runs round the field Willie Plunkett clung doggedly to 
their heels, and even though he did finish last it was last 
only by a scant ten yards. 

‘And you're still carrying that extra hundred pounds!”’ 
said the coach in amazement. ‘‘But I'll tell you, Plun- 
kett, I like your grit, and I’m going to help you lose some 
of that!”’ 

So, instead of assigning him to any one position, 
Coach Burman taught him the first-team signals and told 
him to take his position wherever the play was comin 
through. Willie met every onslaught with stor | 
countenance; he merely planted his feet solidly upon the 
ground and tossed the runner back—like a grain sack. 

“‘Jehoshaphat!’’ gasped Coach Burman. 

*““Guess you'd better stick him in as a sub after all, 
Coach,”’ said Frisk Wilson. 

“*Sub!’’ snorted the coach. ‘‘Sub nothing! He’s going 
to play in the line for us this year. But we've got to 
knock some of the jelly off him first. See to it, Frisk!’’ 


RISK did his best. By the end of the first week, 
in spite of his brand-new uniform, Willie Plunkett 
was a mass of black and blue bruises and groaned 

every time he shifted position. 

The second week was a repetition of the first. On 
Wednesday President Henderson came to the field to 
look the squad over. 

“Say,’’ greeted Coach Burman, “‘I’ve got something you 
never saw before—a steam-roller on feet! Watch him!” 

Willie Plunkett was just then plowing majestically 
through the first-team line. In his wake pressed the 
scrub backs. Their progress was slow, painfully slow, 
but it was patient and confident. Willie Plunkett was 
now able to break through the first-line defense, and also 
to steam-foller the secondaries. 

“I’m going to have to shift him over to the first team,”’ 
explained Burman, “‘or else go up against Johnson Col- 
lege with a bunch of cripples next Saturday.”’ 

“‘He’s certainly tremendous,”’ said President Hender- 
son. ‘‘Have you tried letting him run with the ball?”’ 

*“‘Him!"’ snorted Burman in contempt. ‘‘Him!’’ He 
evidently felt it unnecessary to be more explicit in an- 
swering such an absurd suggestion. Anyway, the ball 
had gone over to the first team. ‘‘Now watch him.” 

The first team’s attack was massed for one player and 
one player only, Willie Plunkett. Even Willie Plunkett 
was human; even he went down before such an on- 
slaught. But as Flash O'Hara sought to slip by, a large, 
ham-like hand thrust out from the very bottom of 
the heaped-up, writhing pile caught O’Hara’s knee. 
O'Hara fell sprawling. 

*‘See that!’’ chuckled Coach Burman, not one whit 
disturbed over his star halfback’s catastrophe. ‘‘See 
that! And if you'll look “2 you'll see he hasn’t 
let go O’Hara’s knee yet! That lad’s a team all by him- 
self! It’s taken mea year to see his possibilities!’’ 

‘““Burman,’’ retorted Doctor Henderson, ‘‘you’re not 
wise yet! Let him try carrying the ball just once! I 
have an idea—”’ 

By now the ball had again passed back to the scrubs, 
and Coach Burman went out to them and gave a few 
brief directions. 

The ball was passed, and Willie Plunkett lumbered 
swiftly forward. The first team, knowing what to 
expect, massed solidly, and from the stalwart front thus 


presented the scrub line bounded back. Then Willie 
Plunkett's three hundred and ten pounds struck them 
squarely. The momentum he had acquired would alone 
have shattered a far stouter defense. In addition, his 
powerful leg muscles were straining and pushing—push- 
ing—pushing! Through the line he waded sturdily; 
then Big Jordan and Frisk Wilson both tackled him at 
once. Being unable to shake them off, he dragged them 
along after him. And on he went until three more had 
come to their assistance, and then—and only then—was 
he finally downed. That was the origin of the famous 
“Plunkett formation.”’ 


HAT night Willie Plunkett announced to his 

family at the supper-table that Coach Burman had 

transferred him to the first team. There was sup- 
pressed triumph in his voice. His father shook his head 
disapprovingly. 

“Now you'll be wasting more time in that foolishness! 
Willie, you almost tempt me to take you out of school. 
Here I offer you a grown man’s wages to come home 
afternoons and help put up this last cutting of alfalfa, 
and you choose to waste your time in idleness that 
doesn’t pay a cent, but just turns you all black and blue! 
And look at the good money you spent for those foolish 
knee pants and a sweater! Foolishness—foolishness!’’ 

But Willie was undisturbed. ‘‘You must come to 
the game Saturday,’’ he replied calmly. 

‘And pay fifty cents to see you make a fool of your- 
self?’’ cried Mr. Plunkett indignantly—so very indig- 
nantly in fact that Willie felt it wise to drop the subject. 

But the boys out in the bunkhouse received his news 
quite differently. 

“I knowed you'd do it, kid,’’ nodded Tom Mason, 
the foreman, “‘I ain't knowed you all these years without 
knowin’ the stuff you've got in you. There’s some what 
counts too much on jedgin’ the inside of the package by 
its reaper, and they allers gets fooled, jest like they 
ought!”’ 

In such a friendly audience Willie would have re- 
counted the events of the afternoon, but Curly Thompson 
broke into the midst of his recital. It was audacious 
of Curly, for he was a new rider, but they forgave him 
after hearing him. 

**Fellers,’’ said he, ‘Willie ain’t half tellin’ you what 
happened. I stopped by the field this afternoon coming 
back with the load of supplies, and I saw it! Say, I 
seen a cyclone once scatter a pile of cordwood, and that’s 
jest the way Willie plowed through them other boys— 
and they was all tryin’ to stop him, mind you! And 
then when they tried to push by him he jest tossed ‘em 
back like they wasn’t nothin’ more’n so many bags of 
feathers. I guess there was other fellers supposed to 
help him, but as near as I could make out they didn’t 
do nothin’ but stand around and watch!” 

After that the entire bunkhouse elected to attend the 
game with Johnson. Unfortunately, they communi- 
cated this to Mr. Plunkett; as a result on Saturday after- 
noon those who were not riding range were out stringing 
barbed wire. It was just as well, for Willie played only 
one quarter of the game. More would have given him 
fame and a reputation, and Coach Burman wanted him 
for a surprise for Rogers. 

With the coming of the Rogers game, the last of the 
season, the riders of the W-Bar-P grew desperate. Tom 
Mason consulted with Mrs. Plunkett. And that noon 
he presented himself to Mr. Plunkett in the ranchhouse 
office. ‘‘The boys kind of have their minds set on seeing 
Willie play today,”’ he ventured. ‘‘It’s the last game, 
you know, and—”’ 

Mr. Plunkett smiled frostily. ‘“Tom, that’s too bad. 
You see, I have just ten new rolls of wire in, and I 
thought we'd finish fencing—"’ 

But Tom Mason did not wait. ‘‘I’ve worked for you 
twenty years now, W. A.,’’ he said sadly, ‘‘and I wouldn't 
never have thought it of you! You're jest stubborn, 
W. A., stubborn as a mule,—and so,—and so the boys 
and me are quittin’! Right now! We'll be around for 
our time this evenin’!”’ ; 

William A. Plunkett half rose from his chair. ‘‘Quit- 
ting!’’ he cried incredulously. ‘‘All of the boys? And 
you, too, Tom? And Squint?’’ 

‘‘Pos-i-tively!”’ retorted Tom Mason. ‘‘And we're 
quittin’ in time fer this here game—we're quittin’ right 
now. You can have the pay-checks ready tonight!”’ 

Without waiting for an answer he strode from the 
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room. A few minutes later the entire outfit rode forth 
in the direction of town. 

Then came more trouble. Mrs. Plunkett bustled in. 
‘“William,’’ said she, ‘I want you to take me to the 
game this afternoon.” 

‘*Mamie!”’ cried Mr. Plunkett. ‘‘Do you realize all 
my men have just quit—and if for nothing else I'll have 
to stay here and look after things!"’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ declared Mrs. Plunkett. ‘‘Quang Ong 
is still in the kitchen. He'll see that —— don’t run 
off with the place. Now you hurry up and change your 
clothes, for we don’t want to be late for the game!"’ 
And so saying, Mrs. Plunkett bustled from the room. 

Since she was a very capable lady, they were not late 
for the game. They sat not half a dozen seats behind 
Mr. Plunkett's late employees. 





FTER a long wait, the Manning College team 
from Roaring Flats came on, and with them was 
Willie Plunkett. At the sight of him a chuckle 

swept the crowd, but the next instant it was drowned in 
a great roar from Roaring Flats. In the midst of the roar 
were the voices of the late riders for the W-Bar-P. ‘Go 
it, big boy!’’ they whooped. And Plunkett, senior, who 
had been glaring at the backs of their tanned and leathery 
necks, almost found it in his heart to forgive them. 

The game was starting now, and the atmosphere be- 
came thrillingly tense as Rogers kicked off. It was a 
tension that continued, for the teams were well matched. 
The ball passed first from one side to the other; it seemed 
to be impossible for either one to make first down twice 
in succession. The boys of the W-Bar-P knew little of 
the fine points of football, but they knew a fight when 
they saw one, and their shouts of encouragement came 
no longer through sheer loyalty and friendship with 
Willie Plunkett, but through outright admiration of the 
fight he was making. 

There was no doubt about it; Willie Plunkett was the 
star of that game. He was the anchor that time and 
again saved his team from being pushed back and back 
before the attack;of Rogers’ heavier line. 

At the end of the first half neither side had scored. 


The defensive fullback dived for Willie's knees, and clung to them, while his backfield mates took holds on Willie's huge frame wherever they could, like dogs 
clinging to a hippopotamus 





“Don’t forget! You have the Plunkett formation to fall 
back on!’’ And Captain Wilson nodded. 

Always, when teams are well matched, the second 
half is slower than the first. There was a lot of punting 
as the third quarter ended and the fourth began. Substi- 
tute ends were sent in and ran themselves ragged. But 
neither team could break away; and neither quarterback 
could find a forward-pass play that would gain. 

Matless, the Rogers quarterback, handled all punts so 
cleanly that his team gained on the exchanges. He was 
catching them, not letting them fall. At last, after a 
particularly fierce tackle by a Manning end, his shoe- 
string broke, and a long end of it trailed on the ground. 
His ys pointed it out to him, urging him to knot it 
securely or to take time out and get a new one. Matless 
shook his head, thinking it only a trifle. 

But trifles are important in football games, and soon 
Matless was poising himself to catch another punt, on 
his own twenty-yard line. Just as the ball came to him, 
he stepped with his left foot on the trailing lace of the 
right, staggered and just —< the ball with his fingers 
as it flew over his head and bounded toward the goal 
line with both Manning ends in pursuit. One of them 
downed it on the ten-yard line. 

Frisk Wilson barked out signals for a slant off tackle. 
The play was slammed back for no gain. There were two 
minutes to play. An error in judgment would be fatal. 
Should Frisk use a forward pass? The other team was 
expecting that. A try for goal? He had no reliable drop- 
kicker or place-kicker. He looked around, and the first 
thing he saw was Willie Plunkett's face, as serene and 
unruffled as if he were pitching hay. Ten yards to go. 
Could the fat boy make it—with two chances at that 
Rogers iron-man line? 

“Plunkett back!"’ snapped Wilson, as his team went 
into the huddle. They came back, lined up quickly— 
and fumbled as the pass came back too low from the center 
to Wilson. One of the halfbacks dived for the ball and 
held it grimly while an avalanche of Rogers line men fell 
all over him. Fourth down—and ten yards still to go. 

The next huddle was a longer one. “Gimme that ball,”’ 


Coach Burman gave brief instructions to Frisk Wilson. 
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said Willie, still calm, but with the light of determina- 
tion in his eye. ‘‘I can do it for you—sure I can.”’ 

A breathless hush hung over the field. The ball was 
not passed for five or six long seconds. The center was 
making sure this time. At last, clean and fair, the ball 
came up into Frisk Wilson's hands, and he passed it 
to Willie, who was getting up headway as slowly and 
strongly as a locomotive. 

Into the Rogers line, between center and guard, he 
went with the majestic force of a big snowplow bucking 
a drift. The Rogers players were well braced, but he 
tore them from their cleat holds and thundered forward, 
straightening up as he emerged into clear territory for 
a step or two. As if gaining inspiration from his prog- 
ress, the Manning line carried the Rogers line backward, 
spilling several of them behind the goal line. 

Meanwhile, the defensive fullback dived for Willie's 
knees, and clung to them, while his backfield mates took 
holds on Willie’s huge frame wherever they could, like 
dogs clinging to a hippopotamus. Willie staggered <z. 
little, grunted, and still surged forward, step by step— 
never stopping for even that instant of time which 
would enable the referee to blow his whistle and declare 
the ball down. So slow was Willie’s advance, despite 
all its power, that at least one tackler caught him from 
behind and clung there while he chugged, grunting and 
puffing, remorselessly toward the goal. 

He made it at last; to the spectators, who were too 
astonished to cheer, it seemed as if he had taken many 
minutes to cover those few yards. Then the Manning 
side of the field went crazy and continued mad while 
Frisk Wilson, taking plenty of time, kicked goal for the 
extra point. There was a kick-off after that, but in two 
plays the game ended, with Manning victor, 7-0. 

That night W. A. Plunkett was surprised to have a 
visit from Tom Mason, who said he had come for his 
time and wanted the other boys paid off, too. 

“Your time!”’ roared Mr. Plunkett. ‘‘What do you 
mean, time? Oh, I see—you had a good time at the 
game. Well, so did I.” 

And then, for good reason, the boss and his foreman 
shook hands under a big red victory moon. 
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‘**How about going on an excursion with me?’ asked Joan 


Joan Jordan Advertises 


IHE clock in Hills- 

boro town hall 

tower was striking 

six when Joan Jor- 

dan crept down the 
stairs, very softly, in order 
not to wake her brother 
Johnny, or Mary Ellen Chase, who was cooking for them 
while their mother was away. 

The Hillsboro Herald lay on the stoop. Joan grabbed 
it, untwisted the hard twist which Jacky Ames, the 
newsboy, always made so that he could throw it farther, 
and opened it as fast as she could, because her hands were 
shaking, to the next to the last page. 

‘‘Advertisements—Help Wauted.”” No, that wasn’t 
it. ‘Situations Wanted—Female.’’ It was there—her 
advertisement! Joan dropped down on the top step and 
read it. 

MISS FIX-IT 
What you want done, done when you want it. 
Confidential or general jobs solicited, by the + 
week, day, hour or minute. Miss J. Jordan, 
Deepdene, Hillsboro. 


Joan blushed, almost as if she felt guilty, and carried 
the pee indoors, as if getting it out of public view 
would help matters now! 

In the hush of the living-room, with not a soul stirring 
in the house, Joan thought things through again, with 
the fateful advertisement dancing before her big, serious 
brown eyes. And this time her blush cooled, her head 
lifted proudly, and her small fist came down with a de- 
termined bang on the arm of the ancestral sofa. 

“I will find a way to earn’ some money! I won't let 
Deepdene be sold. I won't lie back on Mother. And 
I'm not ashamed or sorry that I put that ad in the paper.”’ 


By Margaret Warde 


ILLUSTRATED By D. S. WENDELL 


With this matter definitely 
settled and off her mind, and 
the heat of battle cooled, 
Joan proceeded with basket 
and scissors out into the yard 
to pick roses. Her hands 
were brown, and scratched 
from weeding in the rose beds the evening before. 

‘“Hi—yi—leggo, can't you?” 

“Quit! Quee-ut, I tell you!’’ 

“Ow—wow-ow-ow!”’ 

At Joan’s swift approach around the corner of the 
house, two small boys of about twelve picked themselves 
up and stood —_ at her. Out of the corner of her 
eye she saw a big, dark-blue limousine standing in the 
sleepy village street. 

Joan's attention riveted itself on the boys. 
she said, cordially. 

Both were dressed in blue sweaters and khaki trous- 
ers; both had tousled brown hair, gray eyes, and blunt- 
featured faces. They were exactly the same height and 
breadth. Joan, who thought she knew every child in 
Hillsboro, had never seen either of them before. Dazed 
by their perfect similarity, she stared at them a moment 
in silence. But they were equal to the occasion, if she 
was not. 

“Are you J. Jordan?”’ shrieked one of them. 

“Yes, Iam," admitted Joan ‘Are you two peas in 
a pod?”’ 

“Aw, heck!’’ One of the boys challenged her with 
the remark that ‘‘twins generally do look alike, don’t 
they?” 

He thrust forward a crumpled note. ‘‘My mother said 
to give you this an’ wait fer ’n answer.”’ 

Joan laughed again, and tore open the crumpled note. 
“What's your name, and where do you live?’ she asked. 


“Hello,” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


‘I’m John Alden,’ announced the boy. ‘“That’s my 
brother hiding behind the tree over there. ‘‘He’s James 
Somerville Alden, an’ we live at Bateman’s out in the 
country; but we've only lived there a week.” 

Joan was already deep in her letter. 

‘Dear Miss Jordan,’ it began, ‘‘please see me this 
morning about twelve o'clock in regard to your adver- 
tisement for work. My car will call for you. Very 
sincerely, Priscilla Alden.” 

Joan gasped. She had wondered what kind of answer 
would come—and then, while picking the roses, she 
had wondered if any answer at all would come. And now 
this—a big, dark-blue limousine before breakfast! What 
kind of work did Priscilla Alden want her to do? Some- 
thing very confidential perhaps. 

John Alden’s shrill voice banished these pleasing spec- 
ulations. 

‘Come on an’ give us an answer,’ he cried. ‘What's 
the matter with you?”’ 

A spoiled boy! Well, that wasn’t Joan's business. 
She looked John Alden in the eye. 

“Please tell your mother,” she said, ‘‘that I have to 
stay here at Deepdene this morning, in order—in order 
to consider the replies to my advertisement. Ask her 
if she can come to see me—at twelve, or any other con- 
venient time. And be sure to say that I'm sorry I can’t 
do just what she wants. Do you understand that? 
Can you carry a message?”’ 

John’s brown eyes stared at her in complete and rather 
defiant misunderstanding. 

“Just wait a minute,’ Joan said. 
a note.”” 

She wrote it rapidly in the living-room, while the 
twins banged the screen door, and wrestled with each 
other on the stoop. 

‘Say,’ said James Somerville, while Joan was blotting 
the envelope, “do you think you'd like takin’ care of us? 
We don't care who comes, but all of them get awful mad 
at us."’ Joan started. Her advertisement may have 
meant a great many things, but taking care of children 
was scarcely one of them. ‘‘Is that what your mother 
wants?”’ she asked. ‘‘Why, I should think you were big 
enough not to need a nurse.’’ 

‘But my mother wants to go to Noo Yawk,”’ persisted 
the more placid James. ‘‘An’ she says the servants just 
can’t make us mind.”’ 

“I suppose not,’’ said Joan to herself. She handed her 
note to the chauffeur. 

“Give these to your mother, James and John,’’ she 
added, holding out a handful of the dewy pink roses. 
“We're all J's together. I’m Joan. Good-by.”’ 


“Tl give you 


HE picked up her basket and walked back to the 
house. It would be breakfast time soon. Another 
small boy stood by the stoop—eight-year-old 

Bobby Hildreth, who lived next door. 

‘Hullo!’ he said. ‘‘You told me not to come over 
before breakfast, but those new boys did,’’ he com- 
plained. 

“Well, I didn’t invite them, Bobby,”’ began Joan. 
‘Now, run along home, because I’m busy.”’ 

But Bobby got his oar in first. ‘‘I wish I had a 
brother,’’ he sighed forlornly. “‘Or somebody like you 
in our house. I’m always awake hours and hours before 
our family gets up.”’ 

“Well, how about going on an excursion with me?” 
asked Joan, relenting. 

‘An excursion!’’ Bobby repeated, delightedly. 
bet! Where to?’ 

“To the fire house.”’ 

The thin little fireman at the fire house, the one with 
the sombre black eyes and fierce black moustaches, had a 
real passion for roses, so Joan had discovered. He lived 
upstairs in a boarding-house with no flowers at all. Joan 
had found him admiring her daffodils at Deepdene one 
day, had invited him into the garden to see them better, 
and had given him a great golden bunch. Now he came 
often and sprayed her roses; so he deserved to have some 
of them, too. 

Heedless of the fireman's eager delight in the roses that 
Joan gave him, Bobby Hildreth stood and stared at the 
big red fire engine. 

“Get up in the driver's seat,’’ said the fireman ‘‘We 
don’t let boys get up there as a regular thing, but any 
friend of Miss Joan’s is welcome. Here’s a helmet to 
keep that red hair of yours from gettin’ afire. Now then, 
fireman, see if you can ring the gong for traffic to get out 
of the way.”’ 

For a long moment Joan chatted with her fireman, 
while Bobby drove the great red fire engine, in imagina- 
tion, from holocaust to holocaust. At last, and all too 
soon, Joan said softly: ‘‘Come on, Bob—time to be 
moving on.” 

He paid no attention, and she reached up and tappec 
hisarm. ‘‘Fire’s out,’ shesaid. And then, as he slowly 
turned his bemused eyes to hers she added: “‘It’s all 
right, Mr. Fireman. The engine’s back in the house. 
Come on—I'll race you to the corner!’’ 


“You 
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She left him with his mother, a few minutes later, 
telling excitedly about the great event of the morning. 

“I drove the fire engine, Ma,’’ he cried. “They let me 
drive it, Ma, and I drove it to—’’ 

Bobby’s mother smiled at Joan, who hurried in to her 
own breakfast. But she found time first for a telephone 
call to her favorite cousin, K Blake, home only the night 
before from her graduation week at Harding College. 

“*K, dear,”’ she said, ‘‘it’s mean to ask you tocome over, 
but I can’t possibly leave, and I’ve picked some roses for 
you, and there’s lettuce in our garden—"’ 

“‘There’s none in ours,’’ called back K. 
ing!”’ 


“T’m start- 


N Great-great-grandmother Jordan’s sofa the cous- 
ins sat side by side, half an hour later, slim, 
willowy Joan and little brown K. And Joan thrust 

the morning Herald, opened at the right place, into 
K’s hands. 

“There I am.’’ She pointed to Miss Fix-It. “And 
it’s up to you K. You're responsible, so read it right 
away and tell me if you get the point.” 

K read Joan’s advertisement through, twice over. 
Then she turned and looked hard at Joan. ‘‘Why, yes,” 
she said, ‘‘I get the point. Of courseIdo. But what's 
up, J, and, for Pete’s sake, how am I responsible?”’ 

“Well, you know I’ve needed a job,’’ began Joan. 
“You've been away, winning all those prizes and honors 
at Harding—oh, don’t deny it; I knew you'd get every- 
thing at college you went after, and more too—and so 
maybe you don’t know how things have been going with 
the Jordans. All the money from Daddy’s invention 
is tied up in a lawsuit. The film company he worked 
for are managing the suit, and Judge Elder thinks they’re 
perfectly square and will win out, in the long run. But 
meanwhile we've got to live, Mother and Grandmother 
Price, and Johnny and I. 

“T'll never go to college, I know. Mother wants 
to sell Deepdene and give Gran some of the money, and 
then she—Mother, I mean—would take a chaperone or 
house-mother job in a school for girls, and then, if she 
got something pretty good, she thinks she could send me 
to college after all.”’ 

‘To Harding, of course,”’ said K, full of loyalty for the 
college where she had done so well. 

“Wait a minute. I'm not going to college—I can’t. 
Before Dad went to Africa pa got lost with that color- 
photography expedition, he told me to look after Mother 
and Gran till he got back.”’ 

‘He would.’’ K’s nod was emphatic. ‘‘You're the 
capable one of the whole family.”’ 

“I'm not,” said Joan. ‘‘But it would be a fine way 
to look after the family—wouldn’t it?—to go off to col- 
lege, leaving Gran pining away in a boarding-house, and 
letting Mother give me her hard-won earnings, if any!’’ 

“But later, Joan, you could make it up to them.”’ 

“Later! You aren't as discerning, K, as I thought. 
Yes, you are You don’t understand, yet. I've told 
you Mother’s plan. Now, here’s mine. The ‘later’ 
that you talk about will take care of itself. I'm sure 
—and so is Judge Elder, who is always worrying and 
fussing and being too cautious to live—that later 
we'll have the income from Dad’s invention. I'm 
sure we'll have Dad back, too, but that’s just a feeling 
I can’t argue about. So, you see, it’s not ‘later’ but 
‘now’ that we have to provide for. I couldn't bear 
to have Dad come back and not find us at ri aryl 

“Dear Uncle Dick! He was always so fond of the §' 
house and garden.”’ 

“Don’t say ‘he was,’’’ begged Joan, brokenly. 
Then she straightened herself. “‘Never mind, K dear, ‘ 
I love you most for being so honest. Now this is how 
things stand. I finished high school last Friday. 
Mother and Gran are away at the Mortons’ cottage 
this week. Before they get home I must have a job— 
or several jobs. You remember that rainy day last 
April, when we went into your barn and talked about 
girls and colleges and jobs—"’ 

“Of course.’” K nodded brisk assent. ‘‘But it was 
myself and my jobs we talked about. I thought you 
were crazy about going to college.” 

“‘Tam—I mean, I was. But when you got so enthusi- 
astic over the power of advertising, and said how im- 
portant it is to feature one’s own special abilities and let 
the world know about them, I asked you what mine 
were,”’ 

“You did. And I knew the answer right off. I said 
you were a born accommodator—no, more than that, a 

orn pacifier.” 

“Well, isn’t that what I advertised myself as,"’ de- 
manded Joan. ‘‘Only—well, accommodator sounds like 
a woman who does housework by the hour, and pacifier 
sounds all right when you say it, but in print I was 
afraid—"’ 

“That they'd mix it up with the thing they give a 
baby to keep it quiet,"” K chuckled. ‘Maybe Miss 
Fix-It is better. We'll soon know if it will do, or not. 
Of course, it takes a long time for'an advertisement to 


pull any worth-while replies, and you have to keep 
advertising right along, and—’’ 

‘Oh, it pulls all right,”’ said Joan, demurely. ‘‘I had 
one reply before breakfast today.” 

“You had a reply? Good for you, Miss Fix-It.”” 

“A great big limousine,”’ said Joan, still demurely. 
“You see, I hoped—I hoped all kinds of startling things 
would happen. Perhaps one of the rich summer people 
would re the last minute that she had thirteen 
people for dinner, and would want me to make a four- 
teenth—not that I believe in superstitions like that, but 
why shouldn't the people who have ‘em pay for ‘em? 
Tell me that. And then I thought—well, maybe some- 
body would want me to read aloud, from very interesting 
books, or to write letters—I'm not a trained secretary, of 
course, but I know about check books and accounts. And 
so I put in the word ‘confidential.’ You know, people 
generally wish they had someone to confide in, and I 
would guarantee absolute discretion and never reveal any 
of their secrets; and I would arrange flowers, and help to 
decorate any rooms, or tell visitors where to buy eggs 
and butter and vegetables, and where to have picnics, 
and—and, well all that kind of thing.” 

“It sounds,’’ said K, impressed, ‘‘alluring to the last 
degree.” 

“That’s what I thought,”’ Joan agreed. 

‘And did the great big limousine bring you an offer 
of that kind?’’ pursued K. 

“It did not!’ Joan’s face fell. ‘‘What that woman 
wanted was a temporary governess for a pair of spoiled 
little boys. She wants me to ride herd on them, while 
she gallivants to New York "’ 

“Well, that’s a beginning.’’ Practical K believed in 
small beginnings, but she hesitated to dash Joan's dreams, 
right at the start. There was a fine, flower-like quality 
about tall Joan, something both inspiring and soothing 
in her personality that was really too good, K thought, 
to be spent in tending troublesome children. < 


BLAKE, snuggled down into 
her corner of the sofa, was star- 
ing absently into space. “‘I’ll 
find something more interesting for 
Joan as soon as ever I can,’’ she was 
promising herself. *‘This whole town 


ought to start finding more interesting 
things for Joan. She loves all the 
strange people who have nobody else 
to be kindtothem. We'll see whether 
a prophet is without honor in her own 
city or not. Imagine Joan as a 
prophet! She’s better than that— 
she’s a happifier! And it’s up to us 
to make her happy herself.’ 

And then, aloud, K said: ‘‘Happi- 
fier! That's what Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett’s son called her, because 
she went through life making people 
happy by doing lovely things for 
them. That’s what you are, Joan— 
and it’s better than being an accom- 
modator, or a pacifier. You do it by 
smoothing out the wrinkles and 
twists in people’s minds, and then 
you start them off on wonderful 
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new roads that wereright under their noses, but 
they never saw them. That's your style of happifying, 
Joan.” 


running high in her heart. But at twelve o'clock 

Mrs. Alden had not come, nor at one o’clock—and 
nobody else answered the advertisement at all. Four 
deck came, and Joan was crouching in the darkest 
corner of the living-room,.all hope gone. She did not 
hear the big dark-blue limousine purr to a stop on the 
soft, dusty road in front of Deepdene, and the est inti- 
mation that she was to have visitors was a resounding 
thump on the front stoop. 

Then a woman's voice—a soft, cultivated voice— 
called wearily: “‘Jackie, stop hitting Jimmie! Jimmie, 
stop crying and come here.” 

“Mother's helper for mine!’’ muttered Joan, as Deep- 
dene’s ancient brass knocker clanged through the house. 
‘Well, that ends my hope of something mysterious and 
attractive. But I'll do it for nine a week—and for that 
I'll make a real Miss Fix-It job of it.” : 

She held her head high and opened the door. Mrs. 
Alden: was beautiful, and her clothes. were the loveliest 
that Joan had ever seen. But Mrs. Alden was looking 
intently at Joan, too, and her first words came with the 
shock of a blessed surprise. 

“I was going to talk to you about my two boys,”’ she 
said. ‘‘But I didn’t expect to see such a charming girl, 
and I want you to do me a very great favor first—pro- 
fessionally and confidentially, of course. You see, I’m 
giving a dinner tonight, and a woman has given out, by 
telegraph. Could you and would you dine with me to- 
night? Otherwise, we will be thirteen!” 


J su shut the door when K Blake left, with hope 


[Joan's first great adventure in her new profession will be 
told next month by Margaret Warde—the title will be *‘The 
Poet and the Golf Pro.’”| 










Joan chatted with her 
fireman while Bobby 
drove the great red fire 
engine in imagination. 
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Get the News! @ 


HEN the big feature picture begins to un- 
fold its great length on the screen of your 
home-town moving-picture theater, it 
suffers from no dearth of credit-to the 
men who made it. You read the name of 
the producer, the distributor, the executive who super- 
veal the production, the author or scenario writer, the 
director who actually superintended the shooting of the 
scenes, the technical director, the film editor who cut the 
film, arranged continuity and wrote the titles, and the 
cameraman. Even the cameraman. Well, he is a skilled 
technician, and on his abilities depends a great deal of 
your enjoyment. But what about the men who, besides 
possessing all the skill of the cameramen who record 
screen stories, travel the far corners of the earth and 
possess a sixth sense, which tells them when and where 
exciting things are due to happen next, and ‘who risk 
their lives daily in a battle to photograph extraordinary 
events in extraordinary ways? Did you ever read the 
name of one of those men on. the 
silver screen? No, youdidn’t. They 
are the unsung heroes of the moving- 
picture profession. They are the 
cameramen of the newsreels. 

There are sophomores now in col- 
lege who were unborn when Charles 
Pathe, Chevalier of the French 
Legion of Honor and one of the 
early geniuses of the motion-picture 
industry, sent out’ his first camera- 
man with instructions to photo- 
graph the most interesting news of 
the day as he saw it. In those early 
days noone realized that the newsreel 
would one day become one of the 
most popular features on the theater 
program, that six different organiza- 
tions would exist in the United 
States alone (to say nothing of those 
abroad) to supply the demand for 
news on the screen, and that the idea 
was the beginning of a huge business 
which would employ thousands of 
people and require millions of 
dollars of capital to operate. 

When the pioneer cameraman 
went out on his first assignment he 





A news cameraman rides the wing of an airplane to catch a pano- 
rama of San Francisco 


considered parades and funerals of noted persons the most 
desirable pictures he could get,:probably because the 
number of persons involved gave a spectacular appearance 
to his pictures. He took his scenes from such locations 
as were easily accessible. Ifa picture was hard to get, he 
didn’t get it. Though he was a pioneer, his work was 
neither spectacular nor hazardous. His assignments were 
given to him in a haphazard way, and he was left largely 
to his own initiative. If he got anything particularly 
good, it was often because luck was with him. 

Until 1914 there was but one newsreel in this country. 
Only one or two cameramen were necessary to get such 
news as the early editors deemed suitable. But the news 
weekly idea soon proved popular, and others had to be 
added. These men were recruited either from the studio 
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cameramen or from newspaper “‘still’’ camera- 
men who received a short training in the han- 
dling of a motion-picture camera and were then 
sent outon their own. With the larger staff the 
editors were enabled to send out men to distant 
places to gets news pictures on somewhat the 
same plan as the editor of a newspaper has when 
he sends out his men on assignment. A system 
was worked out by which the work of the 
men was so planned that suitable events 
should be properly covered. This system 
depended largely upon following the news- 
papers of large cities in order to get a line 
upon what was happening or going to happen. 


The Need for Speed 


In 1914 competition began to make appar- 
ent the need for speed—speed in covering 
events, speed in getting the film to the labora- 
tory, speed in getting the finished positive 
prints to the theater. The pumila, 
like his confrére of the newspaper, developed a 
horror of getting “‘scooped.’’ Sending out a 
cameraman from the home office to a city hundreds of 
miles away was a waste of time; so cameramen were 
planted in strategic places all over the country, ready to 
get the news as soon as it broke. Film, which had first 
been sent by express and then by ordinary mail, was turned 
over to the air mail as soon as that service was started. If 
there was no helpful air-mail service, the newsreel editor 
hired an airplane of his own. Expense was not spared. 
The widened popularity and distribution of the newsreel 
made it possible, and the response of the public made it 
necessary. The early news cameramen either had to ad- 
just themselves to the changed conditions or lose their 
jobs. Picture-getting for the newsreel had become a pro- 
fession of its own, demanding a specialized and uncommon 
typeof man. The newscameraman had come into his own. 


The Lone Eagle himself! Colonel Lindbergh examines some of 
the footage which has preserved his achievements in celluloid 
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The President takes a hand. Mr. 

Coolidge receives instruction in the 

knack of newsreel photography with 
Mrs. Coolidge as a subject - 


But it isn’t easy to break into this 
profession. The magic that hovers 
around the word ‘‘movies’’ brings per- 
sons from all over the world, all eager 
to win the fame and fortune they think 
so easy toattain. The cub reporter has 
frequently figured in story. His struggle 
to get ahead, to get the one big story 
that will put him over, and how he gets 
it, isa far from unfamiliar plot. The cub 
of news cameraland has an equally hard 
row to hoe. There is a routine which 
he must follow. Usually the cub 
starts in as helper to the veteran, 
carrying his camera—doing the heavy 
work, He undergoes a mild sort of 
hazing which must be expected. The 
veteran will send the novice after ‘‘cam- 
era grease,’’ a mythical compound to aid 
in the passage of light through the film. 
Sometimes too there will be a wildgoose 
chase for the elusive “‘light stopper.’’ 
Efforts to get a ‘‘film stretcher’ end in 
laughter and good-natured derision. A 
“handle bender”’ is seldom discovered by 
the anxious greenhorn who goes after it. 


A Meeting with the Prince 


The cameraman of today must know news even as a 
reporter knows it. He must be aggressive, yet not ob- 
noxiously so. Ability to make friends is of the greatest 
value. The cameraman has multitudes of opportunities 
to make the acquaintance of great men of all nations, and 
if his personality is pleasing and good his work reflects it. 
The best in the profession can gain access to noted men at 
almost any time without delay or red tape. Last year 
Ray Hall, editor of Pathe News, was in Paris with one of 
his best men. Together they dined at a famous restau- 
rant. The cameraman’s eyes wandered over the room. 
**Hello,’’ he said, ‘‘there’s a friend of mine over there.”’ 
Ile crossed the room and greeted a nice-looking young 
man. After a moment he beckoned to the editor, and 
the surprised Mr. Hall found himself shaking hands with 
the smiling, cordial and informal Prince of Wales. 

The best men of the profession are of a definite and 
unusual oT. They live for adventure, and because 
their work leads them to strange, far-off places, among all 
sorts of men, they love their work. Their duty calls 
them to those spots where history is being made, where 
old reputations are battling to be sustained or new ones 
are being made. From the pomp and splendor of a coro- 
nation they may go to the desolation of some terrible 
disaster. They picked their way among the tottering 
ruins of Japan’s great earthquake. One of them turned 
his camera in Miami while the great hurricane was 
raining missiles around him; another filmed the burning 
of Smyrna on its capture by the Turks. 

The number of news cameramen can never be great. 
The field must always be restricted. To young men of 
stamina, both physical and mental, who have the pecu- 
liar qualities demanded in the profession, and who have 
the good luck to get a chance to embark in it, it’s a 
wonderful calling. But the bars are up; they are high 
and difficult to climb, and the sign thereon is easy to read: 
““Cool-headed dare-devils only need apply.’’ 
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Life or 
Death 


By ‘Raoul Fauconnier 
Whitheld 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


DupDLEY GLOYNE SUMMERS 


HE blur of khaki uniforms suddenly crystal- 
lized into a group of attentive cadets. Robert 
Holt straightened up, blinked his eyes, and 
began to listen pte 
Up at the front of the classroom the lieu- 
tenant, a piece of chalk still in his hand, was lecturing 
to his students. 

“‘These are only a few of the difficulties a flyer must 
know how to meet. The more you fly, the more ‘ex- 
ceptional circumstances’ you'll have to solve. Since it’s 
a matter of life or death, you’d better keep your wits 
about you and remember what I’ve said. That's all. 
Class dismissed !’’ 

Cadet Holt frowned as he got to his feet. What was 
all that about ‘‘ exceptional circumstances’’ and “‘life or 
death’? Itcertainly sounded serious. Unforgivably, he 
had been drowsing. He would have to get Cadet Wright 
to show him the lecture notes later in the afternoon. 

Automatically he snapped into a salute as Captain 
Daly paused at his side. 

‘I’ve had you excused from gunnery practice, Holt,”’ 
he said. ‘*At 3:20 you will report to Lieutenant Rack- 
man at Hangar 2 for practice in close-formation flying.”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ replied Holt. ; 

“And I wish you would make a special effort to do 
well. Some officers from Corps Area Headquarters are 
on the field for an informal inspection. That is all.”’ 

‘Very well, sir!’’ Again there was an exchange of 
salutes. 

As he pulled on his helmet, Holt reflected that here was 
a wonderful opportunity to distinguish himself. Ap- 
parently only one flight was to go up to show the im- 
portant visitors the good work of the school. And he 
was in it! Immediately, though, he felt a qualm. 
What of those ‘‘exceptional circumstances’’ the instruc- 
tor had been calking about? ‘‘Pshaw!’’ he reassured him- 
self. ‘‘I’ve been up before, and close-formation flying 
is nothing but extra careful solo flying. Anyway, Bill 
Wright will give me all the dope tonight.” He dis- 
missed the matter from his mind. 

But ten minutes later, listening to the instructions of 
Lieutenant Rackman, his uneasiness returned. The flight 
leader was even more serious than usual. 

“Tt is extremely important that everything go 
smoothly, not only because of the visitors from Corps 
Headquarters, but also because this is your first attempt 
at close-formation flying, and at best it is difficult and 
dangerous. Watch for my signals, and check your 
alignments constantly. Cadet Holt will be on the left 
and Cadet Chase on the right, seventy-five yards apart 
and fifty yards behind me.” 

The mechanics had finished getting Holt’s J. H. 6 
ready. The engine had been warmed, the tachometer 
and oil gauges checked, and the gasoline, oil and water 
replenished. Holt inspected the struts, wires, under- 
carriage and propeller. He adjusted his parachute on 
— pe | into the cockpit, and tested the con- 
trols, ’ 

The mechanic called ‘‘Switch off!’ Holt made sure 
that the switch was in neutral, and replied ‘‘Switch off!" 

“Throttle on!’’ was the next request. Holt pushed up 
on the throttle lever and called back ‘Throttle on!” 
The propeller was turned over to fill the cylinders with 
gas. 
“Throttle off!"’ called the mechanic, and Holt pulled 
— the gasoline-control lever, answering “Throttle 
om! 

“Contact!’’ was the last request. Holt threw the 
switch and shouted back ‘Contact!’ With a vicious 


pull the mechanic then swung the great blade, and 
immediately the engine roared. 

With his safety belt on and his goggles adjusted, Holt 
watched for the starting signal and saw Lieutenant 
Rackman move forward into a beautiful take-off. Cadet 
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forward and zoomed his plane upward in a sharp arc 


Chase was next to wave away the chocks from under 
the wheels and taxi out into the wind. Then the plane 
came into action. 

Keeping his joy stick back so that the tail of the 
machine would stay on the ground, Holt opened the 
throttle. Slowly at first, then rapidly faster, the plane 
began taxiing into the wind. At forty miles an hour 
Holt shoved his joy stick to dead center, and the tail 
began to rise until the fuselage was horizontal. At 
about sixty-five miles an hour, obeying the leader's sig- 
nal, he ‘‘gave her the gun,"’ pulled back on the stick, and 
was quickly off the ground almost simultaneously with 
the other two planes of the flight. The three planes 
formed a V, with Lieutenant Rackman in advance at 
the apex. 


took only slight movements of the throttle, joy stick 

and rudder bar to keep him at the proper interval both 
from the leader and from Cadet Chase, seventy-five yards 
to his right. The altimeter on his instrument board 
told Holt that already they had reached eight thousand 
feet, and they were still climbing. The air-speed in- 
dicator showed one hundred and fifteen miles an hour. 
Then came Lieutenant Rackman’s first maneuvering 
signal—two sharp zooms of his plane. That meant to 
fly “‘wide open." Holt pushed up the throttle and noted 
that the tachometer needle! ps tr as the engine 
turned over faster. The altimeter registered eleven thou- 


erro they climbed, minute after minute. It 
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sand feet. Far below, wispy bits of cloud floated, white 
patches in the distant landscape. Surely the lieutenant 
would not take them any higher. Right now they 
must seem like black dots to the watchers on the field. 

As if in answer to this thought, Lieutenant Rackman 
raised his right hand, signaling a right turn. The lead- 
er’s left wing tilted up as his plane nosed round to the 
right. Promptly Holt followed suit, pushing the joy 
stick to the right and giving the plane right rudder. 
Another moment and the three planes had straightened 
out again, flying level and in formation. Holt nodded 
approval toward Cadet Chase. The latter, being on the 
inside of the banked turn, had been forced to jerk back 
his throttle several notches in order to slow up his plane 
and stay in formation. Holt knew it was not always 
easy. 

With hardly a pause the lieutenant raised his left hand, 
signaling a left turn. This time the J. H. 6 was on the 
Instantly Holt’s left hand went to the throttle 
as his right hand moved the joy stick to the left and his 
feet shoved the rudder bar to the left also. The plane 
banked perfectly, but the throttle failed to move! 

He pulled hard. It stuck. Already—it was a matter 
of split seconds—he was almost upon the lieutenant’s 
tail. Stillthethrottlestuck. Something white swerved 
before him. Desperately he jammed the joy stick for- 
ward and zoomed his plane upward in a sharp arc. 

His breath came in a short gasp. It-had been touch 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 527] 
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Sambo the Tyrant 


By C. A. Stephens 


HICH is the most intelligent of our birds? 

This question was asked at a recent 

meeting of a club of young naturalists, 

and claims to that distinction were at 

once put forward for the bald eagle, wild 

goose, crow, robin, kingbird, and several others, all of 
which were argued with youthful animation. 

I chanced to be an invited guest of the club that day; 
and finally, when each member had had his say, my opin- 
ion was asked, as a matter of courtesy; but when I named 
the raven, there was a strong dissent. 

Being respectfully challenged to back up the claim of 
the raven, 1 attempted to do so by giving an account of 
one of those birds that became a notorious character in 
our home neighborhood, in Maine. 

Willis Murch, a boyhood friend of mine, brought the 
bird home one spring from a trapping trip up near the 
Boundary. He had secured it three months previously 
under odd circumstances. While ap a his breakfast 
one morning over a fire just outside the door of his little 
log camp, he had heard a queer note like nothing so 
much as the harsh sound that issues from a sawmill 
when the saw-teeth are sharpened with a file—craik- 
cratk-cratk! 

He had never before heard that note in the woods. It 
puzzled him, for he thought he knew the cries made by 
most of the animals and birds in Maine. The sound 
seemed to come from the direction of a high crag that 
bordered a brook a few hundred yards away. He con- 
tinued to hear it, and after eating his breakfast he went 
out toward the foot of the crag, to see if he could dis- 
cover what it was. Presently he espied a large bird, 
which at first he took to be a crow, sitting on a rock up 
the side of the cliff, with one wing outstretched as if 
injured. 

Presently it uttered the same harsh ‘‘craiking’’ note 
he had been hearing, and immediately another large 
black bird came flying thither with something in its 
beak with which it fed the disabled one. Soon after- 
ward a second came, also fetching a morsel. 

Willis had never heard crows make a noise like that, 
and, looking more closely, he saw that the birds were 
really much larger than crows—three times as large. 
Then he guessed they were ravens, which he had never 
seen before. Ravens, in fact, rarely come so far south in 
Maine as the forty-fifth parallel of latitude. Occasionally 
one is seen or heard on the headwaters of the Allagash 
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Presently Willis sighted the rogues hurrying forward, drawing a loaded scoot sled, with Sambo hovering close over them, dabbing 


and the St. John; but at this time Willis 
had never been so far north as that. 
After watching the bird awhile, 
he climbed up the crag for a nearer 
view, but before he got very close it 
gave a sudden flop of its wings in a 
vain effort to fly, slid off the rock, 
“‘craiking’’ dismally, and fell into 
a crevice below, where Willis at 
length captured it after having his 
hands pinched hard by snaps from its 
strong beak. The others came about, but did not venture 
to attack him; and, getting down from the crag, Willis 
carried his catch back to camp, the injured wing trailing. 


AVENS are pugnacious; this one hdd, perhaps, 
been fighting with some wild animal; for bits of its 
black plumage appeared to have been torn out in 

spots. Willis thought it was a young bird, or at least 
not more than a year or two old. 

He tied it by one leg with a long snowshoe thong, 
made fast to a root in the ground near his camp door, 
and offered it bits of venison from the carcass of a deer 
he had shot two days previous. The raven ate greedily 
and from the first appeared very little afraid, though 
for a time it would bite him if it got a chance. Its legs 
were of a steely black hue; so, too, was its strong beak; 
and its ae was glossy and jet-black save for a single 
white feather in that trailing wing. It had a large, 
rounded head and full eyes, red-glinting, that measured 
boldly all Willis’s movements. 

The other ravens remained for an hour or two. Willis 
thought that these were perhaps brood-mates. Once 


that day, while he was at a little distance from the camp, 


they returned as if to give aid to the captive; and he 
discovered that they had chewed the thong with their 
beaks, nearly severing it in places. 

Curiously enough, too, these same ravens came again 
early the following morning, and attacked the tethered 
one. Willis was wakened by fierce squalling at the camp 
door. The free ravens were biting and flogging the 
wounded bird, with their beaks and wings, as if bent on 
killing it. Willis conjectured that, failing to liberate 
their fellow bird, they were trying to kill it, as if death 
were better than captivity. They flew hastily away when 
he ran out, and he saw no more of them for a day or two. 
The captive still ate well and soon called vociferously for 





at their heads with bis bill 





Sambo had intruded on the privacy 


of Grandmother Ruth's geese thong and let it go free. He sup- 

posed it would rejoin its fellows; 
but it showed no inclination to do so, and if it heard or 
saw the others coming it would take refuge inside the 
camp. In fact it had adopted Willis as its feeder, pro- 
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its ration of venison whenever it 
caught sight of Willis returning to 
camp. 

Snowstorms were now coming, 
and Willis rigged a roost inside the 
camp for his bird. It could hop 
down, but for a number of weeks 
was unable to fly up. The injured 
wing gained strength, however, and 
by the middle of December the raven 
could use it a little. The other 
ravens came round several times, re- 
appearing after being gone a week 
or more, but always to attack the 
captive. At last Willis took off the 


tector and patron saint. Perhaps the other ravens 
deemed their brother bird a renegade from proper 
ravendom. 

At first Willis would have been glad enough if the 
bird had flown away, for it was a great pest about his 
camp, overhauling everything with a kind of insatiable 
curiosity, all the while cawing to itself in wholly in- 
describable tones. It was as mischievous as a puppy, 
worrying Willis’s boots, socks or’mittens; but presently 
he broke it of these tricks and, indeed, found that he was 
able to teach it almost anything, by taking pains for 
a day or so. If he cuffed it for mischief, it would hop 
to a dark corner of the camp under the bunk and remain 
there for an hour or two, making all kinds of remarks, 
now very low, then again loud and vainglorious. Willis 
had rarely to give it more than one cuffing for the same 
offense in camp. ; 

Every third day Willis made the rounds of his mink 
traps along the brooks and of the towlines of his marten 
traps through the spruce woods round Roachback 
Mountain; and as its wing got stronger Sambo went 
with him. Fora while Willis had shut him up in camp, 
having a notion the raven might alarm the fur-bearers, 
but erelong came to let him go as he pleased, now hop- 
ping ahead, nearly underfoot, *‘talking’’ all the while to 

im in the raven tongue, then flying on to explore fallen 
tree trunks, or upward into the spruce tree tops. He 
seemed to know mes Willis was hunting. So he Rites. 
and, as a raven is keen-sighted and has a good nose for 
scents, he often discovered game that Willis himself 
would have passed by. 

Moreover, he soon remembered where the traps were 
located and, flying ahead, notified Willis whether marten 
or mink had been taken, by exultant 
yells if one was in the trap, or low dis- 
gusted croaks if nothing had been 
caught. He also learned to follow 
tracks in the snow; and in fact Willis’s 
greatest difficulty lay in calling him 
off and preventing him from following 
deer or hare for miles. 

Willis told me that the raven was 
better than a dog for hunting and 
would follow scent quite as well. 
In truth, a volume would be required 
to record all that Willis related of 
Sambo—as he named him. His most 
notable battles that winter were with 
the porcupines which were very 
numerous thereabouts. He slew 
numbers of them and, unlike a dog, 
he did not get their quills in his nose. 
On the contrary, he usually plucked 
out every quill in the creature's back, 
screaming with delight all the while. 


UITE naturally Willis became not 

a little attached to hig protege; 

and when he came home with 

his sled-load of furs Sambo came with 

him. In fact Sambo refused to stay 

behind; he had come to regard Willis 
as his property. 

It was then that we made his 
acquaintance, or rather he made ours, 
for Sambo soon put in an appearance 
at all the stigiboting farmhouses, 
and thenceforward life thereabouts was 
enlivened by an unbroken series of 
episodes in which the raven figures 
largely. He rode on the backs of 
staid old cows and horses out in the 
pastures, putting them to gallop, 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 517] 
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One of the brothers, Orville, was in the strange machine. . 
with two smaller horizontal planes perched way out in front. . 





. It consisted of two horizontal, parallel planes and an immense number of struts and wires, 
. .Then all of a sudden somebody yelled: ‘She's off the ground!” 
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Broken Wings 


By Harford “Powel, jr., and ‘Russell Gordon Carter 


CHAPTER THREE 
Writing a Newspaper Story 


EARS filled Harry Irwin's eyes as he hobbled 

down ‘the staircase of the Ashboro Daily 

Mercury. The editor had offered him a job out 

of charity. And he needed a job—needed it 

for his mother’s sake as well as his own. How 
had he failed? He asked himself this question bitterly. 
Was it because people were down on him? Did Wayne 
Conover despise him because he was now poor as well as 
lame? What became of paupers, anyway? Would he 
and his mother have to go to an institution? 

“No,” he said to himself. “I won't give up. I won't 
quit. I'll stop crying and figure out why the Mercury 
won't give me a job.” 

He sat silently all through the meager supper his 
mother had cooked. She guessed that he had experienced 
some crushing disappointment, but she was too wise to 
question him about it then. After supper they sat to- 
gether, Harry still lost in thought. 

‘“Mother,”’ he said at last, ‘‘I had a bad time today. 
I tried to get a position on the Mercury, and they have 
no vacancy.” 

‘Did you really expect that they would?”’ 

Mrs. Irwin's tone was so casual that Harry looked at 
her with a start. 


“Why, yes,"’ he said. ‘‘I suppose I did. I thought 
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they would surely have some reporting work I could do.” 

“If so,”’ said Mrs. Irwin, ‘who has been doing it up 
to today?” 

Harry paused. That side of the question had never 
occurred to him. Like most boys, and girls too, he had 
vaguely supposed that every business office had a 
‘*vacancy’’ just waiting to be filled. Suddenly he realized 
that this is never true, except by an accident of some sort. 
An applicant for a position has to do something more 
than just sink gracefully into a niche already prepared 
for him. 

‘*Mother,”’ he said, ‘“I’ve made a fool of myself.” 

‘“No,eyou haven't, Harry. You're just young and in- 
experienced, that is all. You have never had to find work 
before. Tell me—did you take any examples of your 
writing, to show them what you can do?”’ 

“I did,’’ replied Harry, eagerly. ‘‘And Mr. Conover 
said that I write well.” 

“But he couldn’t use anything you showed him?’’ 

“Of course not, Mother. They had all been printed 
already in the school paper. Oh—I've got an idea! I 
ought to show him something new—something he can 
use. 

Mrs. Irwin smiled. She saw a wave of mounting 
enthusiasm come over her boy, drowning the gloom 





which had wrapped him. His eye grew bright 
and he looked over at the writing-desk where 
he kept his battered typewriter. 

“IT think you might write something the Mercury 
would print,’’ said Mrs. Irwin. ‘‘It would surely -be 
more sensible to show them something new than the 
things which they cannot accept, even if they like them. 
What shall it be? A poem? A short story for their 
Fiction Page?”’ 

But Harry was on his feet, and he crossed the room in 
one long hop. Snatching the cover off his machine, he 
said: ‘Nothing doing, Mother! I've got a story to write 
that makes fiction look sick. Let meat it! I'll give Mr. 
Conover the best story in the world.”’ 


HESE were proud words, but his mother did not 
rebuke him for them. She knew that high en- 
thusiasm for his subject helps any creative artist, 
whether painter, or poet, or story-writer. She took up 
her sewing, glancing from time to time at her son as he 
sat tapping at the keys. The machine rattled noisily, but 
at short intervals it fell silent, and Harry scowled at the 
paper or ripped it out and inserted a new sheet. There is 
a great difference between having a great story to tell and 
doing the actual labor of telling it. Hour followed hour, 
and still Harry Irwin wrestled with the agonies of com- 
 aeagsoaglig 999 so well-known to every good writer, 
ut up to then completely unknown by him. He had 
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A few minutes later Harry 
was in a telephone booth 
talking to Wayne Conover 
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always written easily and clearly; but now, for the first 
time, he was writing for his life, writing in an effort to 
prove that he deserved to be a newspaper man. 

He tried several different beginnings for his story. All 
dissatisfied him. They seemed dull and stupid when he 
read them over. He crumpled the sheets into balls, and 
flung them into the fireplace. Some of them bounced back 
and;littered the floor. He frowned and bent back over the 
machine, hoping and striving for more interesting things 
tosay. From time to time he grew thirsty and went to the 
water pitcher foradrink. His collar chafed his neck, and he 
tore it off absent-mindedly and threw it on the floor. Beads 
of perspiration came out on his temples and the sides of his 
nose. He rubbed them off with his forefinger and wrote on. 

Mrs. Irwin wondered if her son had any real genius as 
a writer. Probably not. But reportorial work on a 
newspaper is splendid training for many other pro- 
fessions beside writing. 

The clock chimed the hours, and at last Mrs. Irwin 
said gently: ‘‘Harry, isn’t it time to go to bed?”’ 

She had to repeat the question; Harry was too much 
concentrated to hear her. But at last he stood up, and 
yawned, and stretched his arms. 

“I've done my best,’’ he said, as huskily as a man who 
has just finished a long run. “‘I'll let it cool overnight 
and copy it neatly in the morning. Oh, I hope it’s good 
enough. It certainly came hard.” 

‘Hard writing makes easy reading,”’ said Mrs. Irwin, 
encouragingly. 

“Yes, I’ve heard that. But I never knew before what 
hard writing is. I ache all over, and my head aches too. 
Never mind. Sleep is what I want.” 

He bundled his sheets together, and kicked the littered 
balls on the floor into the fireplace. Then he 


and may be rejected if it is carelessly typed and contains 
many corrections. Then, rather shyly, he put the finished 
copy in his mother’s hands to read before he took it to 
the editor. 

This is what Mrs. Irwin read: 


THE KITTY HAWK FOOLISHNESS 
By Harry Irwin 


‘They've done it! They’ve done it! Danged if they 
ain't flew!”’ 

These were the words of a Kitty Hawk Coast-Guards- 
man who came running into town on the afternoon of 
December 17, 1903, hatless and so badly out of breath 
that he could hardly speak. His grammar was all wrongg 
nevertheless, he was the bearer of the most important 
modern news in the world. From his lips many people 
learned that Orville Wright had made the first successful 
flight in history, using a power-driven airplane. 

Half an hour before the Coast-Guardsman reached Ash- 
boro the Mercury received the news by telephone, and 
preparations began at once for the special edition which 
was one of the greatest ‘‘scoops’’ in the history of journal- 
ism. The way in which this scoop was accomplished has 
never been told; but the present writer will tell here what 
happened on that day, and his own modest part in it. 

On the morning of December 17, 1903, I was sailing 
with my father in our pirogue. Father had to attend 
to some business over at Kitty Hawk, and he left me with 
the boat. We had heard about the two men from Dayton, 
Ohio, Wilbur and Orville Wright, who had made experi- 
ments in gliding for three years; but we had not troubled 
to go and see them, as we thought they were cranks. 
This time, however, I thought I would go and take a 
look. There was nobody in sight, and the tide was 
coming in, so I made sure the boat was properly anchored, 
and then climbed one of the dunes. From there I could 
easily see the lighthouse and life-saving station, and a tent 
in which the Wright brothers had lived part of the time. 

I walked toward the tent, through deep sand. I hada 
good view of Kill Devil Hill. I saw a group of men on 
the top, and something that looked like a big bird, with 
wings outspread, was perched on the ground near them. 
It startled me at first, it was such a queer-looking ma- 
chine; but I guessed what it was. 

When I reached the top of the hill, one of the brothers, 
Orville, was in the strange machine, about to fly it. 
A member of the Coast Guard stopped me and said, 


*‘What are you doing here?’’ I told him I just came over , 


to look, and he said, ‘Well, take care you don’t get in 
the way!"’ And the other brother said, ‘Stand far back, 
my boy, because this time she’s going to fly!”’ 

I stepped back and took note of the strange machine. 
It consisted of two horizontal, parallel planes and an 
immense number of struts and wires, with two smaller 
horizontal planes perched way out in front. These I 
guessed were for steering. There was also a sort of 
rudder behind. Near the middle, a little to the right of 
the center on the lower main plane, was a small gasoline 
engine; and to the left of it was the driver's place and an 
extra place for a passenger. Two gear chains led from 
the engine to the wooden propellers behind. The whole 
thing looked terribly heavy and awkward. It didn’t 
look as if it could fly. And there weren’t any wheels 
for landing, in case it did get into the air—just a pair 
of runners like the runners on a sleigh. 

I heard one of the bystanders whisper to his com- 
panion, ‘She won't rise; she’s too heavy. It’s all foolish- 
ness to try!’’ And the other replied, “If she should rise, 
she'll come down lopsided all at once, and that feller’ll 
break his fool neck!”’ 

But there was a Coast-Guardsman there,—one of the 
older guards,—and he said to them, “‘Stop croakin’ ’fore 
it’s time. I'd be willin’ to bet that when the first wheel- 
barrow was invented there was folks like you who stood 
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with their hands in their pockets and said to one ‘nother, 
*Twon't work!’’’ 

Just then the idling motor gave a loud roar that scared 
the wits out of me. The propeller at the back began to 
revolve. Wilbur Wright waved his hand to his brother 
and shouted something I couldn't hear. Then the plane 
began to move, some of the men giving ita push. It went 
down the hill over the smooth sand, faster and faster. I 
stood with mouth open, watching. Then all of a sudden 
somebody yelled, ‘‘She’s off the ground!” 

It was true! The first power-driven, man-carrying 
plane was in the air and moving almost horizontally. 
It went further and further; then it began to turn a little, 
now this way, now that way. We watched it for a few 
seconds; then all at once everybody began to run down the 
hill, and I saw that the other brother had a watch in his 
hand and was glancing at it every few moments. The 
plane was coming down now. I couldn't run very well 
in the sand, and I stood still and watched, hoping the 
driver would not be killed. The runners struck the 
ground and slid along, sending up spurts of white sand, 
like the wash from a boat. The plane slid along for 
several yards, swaying from side to side; and then at last 
it stopped, and I heard Wilbur Wright shout, ‘‘Fifty- 
nine seconds!’ And in that short time the plane had 
made a flight of 284 yards. 

I was so excited I hardly knew what I did after that. 
I yelled ‘‘Hurrah!’’ at the top of my voice. And I felt I 
must tell somebody about it. I started back the way I 
had come, eager to tell my father. He had not returned 
to the boat, where he was to meet me. I sat down to 
wait—but I simply couldn’t wait! I had to tell some- 
body about the wonderful thing I had just seen! Then I 
remembered there must be a telephone at the life-saving 
station, and I set off toward it, meaning to telephone to 
my mother. I must have been pretty excited, because 
when I reached the place I remembered our telephone 
was out of order. Then I thought of the Mercury. 

There wasn’t anybody at the station; penn! was 
over by the hill. I had a hard time ringing up the news- 
paper office, but I got it at last, and I told the city editor 
what had happened. He didn’t believe me at first. He 
started asking all sorts of questions. He sounded angry. 
I guess I told him everything three times over before he 
seemed satisfied. 

After that I went back to the boat to wait for my father. 
He was gone a long time; and before he came, one of the 
Coast Guard was on his way to the mainland. He was 
the one who reached Ashboro that memorable afternoon, 
hatless and almost out of breath, shouting, ‘“They’ve 
done it! They’ve done it! Danged if they ain't flew!" 


CHAPTER FOUR 
A Newspaper Job 


RS. IRWIN put down Harry’s manuscript and 
M looked at her son. 

‘What do you think of it?’’ he asked, having felt 
the nervousness peculiar to authors while she was read- 
ing it in his presence. “‘Is it all right, do you think?” 

“T think so,”’ she said. ‘‘Of course, it isn’t very dra- 
matic, and it sounds like a boy’s story of something a boy 
has seen—but it’s clear and truthful and doesn’t make any 
effort at fine writing; so I think Mr. Conover may like it.”’ 

She smiled at him and went to the kitchen. Secretly, 
like most mothers, she thought her son’s work was 
wonderful—but she didn’t want to praise it so highly 
that his disappointment would be sharper if it were de- 
clined. Some parents do their children real damage by 
being too enthusiastic about youthful efforts; Mrs. Irwin 
tried to steer a middle course, neither dampening Harry's 
spirits nor raising them too high. 

He was careful to roll the sheets, not fold them, and 
carried them carefully to the Mercury office. Mr. Con- 

over seemed surprised to see him. 





went to his room, and in less than five minutes 


“Morning, Irwin,’’ he said. ‘‘Not feeling so 





his mother heard him fall into bed. He was 
asleep before his head touched the pillow—tired 
out. 

Smiling a little, Mrs. Irwin picked up the 
sheets on the desk. They were neatly written, 
but full of words crossed out—sometimes Harry 
had tried five or six words or phrases before 
finding the one that suited him. When the quest 
for the right word was hopeless he had crumpled 
up the sheet and tried again. There were only 
six pages in all, representing four hours and 
more of work. Hard writing, yes. Mrs. Irwin 
put them down, waiting till Harry should give 
her permission to read them. 


N the morning Harry made a neat copy, 
double-spacing the lines and making sure 
that the margins were ample at both sides, 

and at top and bottom too—this for the sake of 
easy reading by the editor. He had found out as 
editor of the school magazine how much neat- 
ness counts for; even the best story looks poor 
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from which he has suffered all his life. 
school enterprises and is, unexpectedly to himself, elected president of the 
Student Organization. Before the term ends, his father is drowned in the 
course of a gallant attempt to save the lives of two young men in Albemarle 
Sound. The tragedy leaves Mrs. Irwin and Harry “‘land poor,”’ and the old 
family mansion is converted into a boarding-house for traveling salesmen and 
other visitors. This proves insufficient for the family’s needs, and after care- 
ful discussion with his mother, Harry decides to leave school and find work. 
A few years before, when the Wright brothers made their first flight at Kitty 
Hawk, near Harry’s home, he helped the local paper to score a spectacular 
news “‘beat’’ by telephoning to the editor the first news ever published of the 
triumph. Mr. Conover, the editor, told Harry to come to the office at any 
later time in his life, if he wanted a newspaper job. But now, when Harry 
reminds him of the promise, he has no vacancy on his reportorial staff and, 
through charity, can give him only a job as file clerk at a low salary. 

“I don’t want anything that I can’t get by merit,” says Harry, realizing 
that the offer is only made through pity for him. Aid he leaves the office, 
wondering if a lame boy can find anything to do in his home town. 


A QUICK SUMMARY OF WHAT HAS OCCURRED IN 


EARLIER CHAPTERS 


ARRY IRWIN, a senior in high school at Ashboro, N. C., in the days job 
before the World War, is kept out of all athletics through lameness, 
But he is extremely active in all other 


highty-tighty about that job today, are you?”’ 
Harry flushed. ‘‘I didn’t mean to be highty- 
tighty. I just couldn’t bear to take a charity 


“All right,”’ said the editor. “‘I guess I 
wouldn't care for one myself. What's that in 
your hand?”’ 

“Something I'd like to sell you,”’ said Harry, 

_coming straight to the point. ‘‘It’s a story 
about the first Wright flight.”’ 

‘That so2?’’ asked the editor. ‘‘Well, well. 
Interest in aviation is getting warm, and maybe 
this would be worth something. Let’s see it.” 

His trained eye ran down the lines so fast that 
Harry blinked. Then he put the sheets to- 
gether, scribbled the word ‘‘Sunday’’ on the 
top one, and called Mr. Johnsonberry, the art 
editor. “Three columns,”’ he said; “reproduce 
our old special extra, December 17, 1903. It’s 
in the files. No—make a spread of it. I've got 
some early pictures of the Wrights, somewhere. 











And get this fellow Blériot too; the one who has 
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flown the English Channel. Also Hoxie and Grahame- 
White and any other flyers you can. This is the young 
fellow who phoned us and made us believe what the 
Coast-Guardsman said.” 

The art editor picked up Harry's manuscript and went 
away with it. Then Mr. Conover turned to Harry. 

‘Fifteen dollars,” he said. *‘Or would you rather 
have a regular job? I can use you as Driggs’s assistant— 
I've been meaning to find him one for some time. No, 
it wasn’t a vacancy; I haven’t promoted Driggs yet, but 
I'll give him a desk when I have somebody to take his 
place at City Hall. Eighteen dollars a week; will you 
take it?”’ 

Harry nodded, speechless. Events were moving too 
fast for him; he had understood very little of the editor's 
remarks, but he knew—and the knowledge thrilled him— 
that somehow he had won his spurs. 

‘*Go over to City Hall,’’ directed Mr. Conover. *‘Find 
Driggs and tell him you're his assistant. He’ll tell you 
what to do.”’ 

In this way Harry Irwin became a cub reporter for the 
Ashboro Daily Mercury. Floyd Driggs, the political 
reporter, was a big jovial fellow of about forty. He 
smiled all over his broad pink and white face when Harry 
found him in the city clerk's office. 

‘So you're one of the brotherhood, are you?’’ he ob- 
served. ‘Think you can stand the grind? That foot of 
yours—’’ He paused abruptly. 

‘I’m going to put it to the test,”’ replied Harry. ‘“‘I 
know the old newspaper axiom: ‘A reporter needs a good 
pair of legs.’ Well, maybe mine are good enough—I 
guess I'll soon find out.”’ 

Driggs nodded. Then he observed, ‘‘What did Mad 
Anthony say to youe”’ 

Harry regarded him inquiringly. 

‘“Wayne Conover, the city editor,’’ added Driggs. 

‘Oh, he just told me to report to you. He said you'd 
tell me what to do.” 

‘All right, come along.”’ 


Ly mee went out into the main hall, and Harry. 


accompanied him. They entered the city engineer's 

office, and Driggs introduced his companion to 
the chief. Harry listened while the two men talked in a 
pleasant, conversational manner. They joshed each 
other for a while, swapped a few stories, and then Driggs 
asked the official casually whether plans had been com- 
pleted for the new sewerage system. The engineer shook 
his head and replied that he was still at work on them, 
but hoped to have them ready in two weeks. After 
further pleasant conversation Driggs and Harry went out. 

They visited the bureau of motor-vehicles, the street 
commission, the mayor's office and various other offices 
and bureaus. Driggs’s manner and methods were always 
the same. He was ‘‘a good fellow’’ with everyone, 
pleasant, easy-going, ready to listen to a story or to tell 
one himself. His questions were casual, and he seemed 
to have all the time in the world. It was something of a 
revelation to Harry. From certain motion-pictures 
that he had seen he had got the impression that reporters 
were furiously working talividecle who rushed about, 
pencil and note-paper in hand, shooting eager questions 
at people and jotting down the answers after the manner 
of a stenographer. 

“Nobody likes to be hurried,’’ Driggs said to him when 
they were outside. ‘‘Remember that, Harry. If you try 
to rush a fellow who's got some information you want to 
get, he’ll resent it. The chances are he won't talk. And 
there are lots of men who will shut up like a clam if they 
see you with a pencil and paper. It scares them to think 
that you're taking down every word they utter. They're 
afraid they may say something that will sound foolish 
in print; therefore they either won't talk at all, or they 
talk very little. Get the idea?”’ 

Harry nodded. 

“When you make notes,’’ Driggs went on, ‘‘maxe them 
outside the offices, as I did. Here's another point that 
will save you a lot of trouble if you bear it in mind. 
Take the words, Who? When? Where? How? and Why? 
Apply them to every story you go after. Who did it? 
When did he do it? Where did he do it? How did he do it? 
And why did he do it? A good news story answers every 
one of those questions.”’ 

“I see,"’ said Harry. “‘Those are the questions that 
readers have in mind, unconsciously.” 

“That's the idea,’’ replied Driggs. He glanced at his 
watch. ‘‘Take a run ; al to the Chamber of Com- 
merce. See Sam Temple and find out who's going to give 
the lecture there next Friday night in place of that fellow 
from the StategAgriculture Department. See you later, 
at the office.” 

As Harry hurried down the main street he thought how 
fortunate he was to have so helpful a mentor as Floyd 
Driggs. He pondered the political reporter's advice, 
forgetful of all else, fengeitel even of the clubfoot that 
he had dragged about ever since his birth. 

He introduced himself to Mr. Temple, and they talked 
for half an hour. Harry gat the information he sought 





and, besides, several other items pertaining to the work 
of the Chamber. Each one he carefully checked with the 
magic formula: ‘‘Who, when, where, how and why?"’ 

It was after five o’clock when he started back toward 
the newspaper office. In front of Walton’s general store 
he saw a small group of people standing before the 
window, evidently aed ta scrutinizing something 
of interest behind the glass. He joined the throng and 
to his astonishment saw a rat moving about among 
the food and merchandise in the window. The store 
was Closed for the day, and the creature evidently knew 
it had nothing to fear from anyone within, and that the 
glass was a safe barrier against those outside. 

Harry watched it with a feeling of amusement. The 
rat scurried back and forth, leaping from object to object, 
while a running fire of comments came from the watchers. 
Finally it sprang into a basket of eggs, fumbled with its 
forepaws and, by great perseverance, succeeded in lifting 
an egg over the rim. Several of the boys tapped sharply 
against the glass, but the creature ignored the sound. It 
broke the shell and calmly proceeded to devour the con- 
tents of the egg. Then with a comical twitch of its 
whiskers it glanced at the spectators and darted down a 
hole beside a bag of potatoes. 

Back at the office, Harry proceeded to write this inci- 
dent as soon as he had finished with his other items. The 
occurrence was so amusing that he was tempted—as any 
beginner would have been tempted—to write it up face- 
tiously. But he conquered the impulse and merely wrote: 


Everyone looked frightened—grotesque, unreal, in the fire glow. 
with a resounding crash, sending up a multitude of sparks from the vacant, eyeless windows 
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“A large rat amused a crowd of people in front of 
Walton’s general store yesterday evening by lifting an 
egg from a basket and devouring the contents. The rat 
seemed to know that the store was closed, and that the 
glass window was ample protection against those whose 
faces were pressed against it. For a quarter of an hour 
it was in plain sight, quite unafraid. It only blinked its 
eyes when several persons rapped on the glass. When it 
had finished its meal it twitched its whiskers disdainfully 
and then darted down a hole.”’ 

He passed the story to Floyd Driggs. 

‘“‘H'm,”” observed the political reporter, smiling; ‘‘my 
congratulations!”’ 

“On what?”’ asked Harry. 

“You've got a nose for news,’’ was the reply. 
you knew enough not to be too funny. But de 
in unless you want Mad Anthony to be mad!’ 

**What’s wrong?”’ Harry asked. 

Driggs smiled dryly. ‘Walton advertises in the Mer- 
cury; that’s what’s wrong.”’ With his pencil he crossed 
out the words ‘‘Walton’s general store’’ and in place of 
them wrote ‘‘a local store.’” ‘“There, now it’s all right,”’ 
said Driggs. ‘“That’s news, and people who saw that 
rat will look for something about it in the paper to- 
morrow; but if we mention Walton's name it would hurt 
his trade. He'd be sore and might withdraw his ad- 
vertisements. Get it?”’ 

Harry got it—and it was another revelation to him. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 525] 


**And 
on’t turn it 


The second floor of Alexander’ s building fell 
[PaGE 526 
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By Harry 
Irving Shumway 


HE boys of the Hammer and Chisel 

Club were having a vociferous 

argument when Captain Pen came 

into the club headquarters in the 

Freedom barn. Immediately they 
left the troublesome question to be decided 
by the jovial and well-posted Captain.. 

‘‘Haven’t you got to go to Annapolis to 
become an admiral?” loudly inquired Skeet 
Somerville. ‘‘Larry says:you can work up 
from the ranks, and I say you've got to go 
to Annapolis. Who's right, Captain?” 

The Captain considered. “*Well, I don’t 
know that there’s anything to stop,a smart 
young sailor from some time gettin’ to be 
one. You never can tell. Now take my 
own case, for example. I was an admiral 
once and—"’ 

All work in the shop stopped. Even 
Napoleon, the parrot, cocked an inquiring 
head at his master and clucked hopefully. 
The boys looked frankly impressed. 

‘An admiral! Gosh! On—on a battle- 
ship, Captain?”’ they asked. 

“Hum, hum. Well, it was a ship all 
right, and it did get in a sort of a battle— 
so I guess you'd have to call it a battleship. 
Of course that was over twenty-five years 
ago, and battleships were some different 
then, Heigh-ho. What's that firearm 
you're makin’, Larry? A blunderbuss?”’ 

But the boys were not to be side-tracked 
by the teasing Captain. They knew him 
too well. So Larry promptly sat on the blunderbuss and 
grinned at him. 

“Come on, now. You've gota story, Captain. You 
can’t fool us. Now, tell us about being an admiral and 
the battle and everything.” 


ET’S see now (began Captain Pen). That was, as I 
said, about twenty-five years ago, maybe more. I 
was second mate on a ship called the Anemone in 

the coastwise trade. One day, comin’ up from Buenos 
Aires we ran into a violent storm, and for days we 
bucked bad seas and rough weather. We rode it out, and 
finally things quieted down some. 

It was early one mornin’, just as the dawn was breakin’, 
that I saw somethin’ in the water. As we drew nearer, 
I saw it was a man, afloat, but seemin’ to be in a bad way. 
As we came up, I saw him throw up his hands and sink. 
Well, there was no time to lower a boat, so overboard I 
went. I got to him and kept him afloat until a couple 
of the crew got a boat over and picked us up. 

I thought I'd just helped some ordinary sailor, maybe, 
but when we got the water pumped out of him it turned 
out far different. He looked no more imposin’ than a wet 
rooster, but it turned out he was a real prince! Yes, sir, 
H. R. H. Alvarado Calandino of Solondo! None other. 
His ship had been wrecked in the storm, and he'd kept 
afloat, bein’ a fine swimmer. Of course Solondo wasn’t 
the real name of the country—but for diplomatic reasons 
I guess I'd better keep it a secret. Anyway, it was one 
of those little countries—hum—somewhere between 
Mexico and Brazil. 

Well, a more grateful feller I never fished out of the 
water. After he got to feelin’ more like himself, he 
began to pour out his thanks; fairly deluged me with 
them. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’-I said. ‘Nothin’ at all. No 
more than any man would do for another.”’ 

“Ah, Sefior! But it was your sharp eyes that saw me 
swimming—like the jellyfish—all alone—desolate. I 


» was about to be no more when, caramba! splash—a hero 


comes to save me! A million, million: thanks! And 
Solondo thanks you—a million, million times—"’ 

*“Solondo?”’ 

“Ah, yes, Sefor. Solondo, my country. It is small, 
but, oh, so glorious! But I must thank you again!’’ 

He stood off from me and struck an attitude like a 
statue. 

‘“Sefior Freedom, I will make you admiral of my fleet! 
What do you think of that? Admiral Freedom of the 
navy of Solondo! I salute you!”’ 

Whew! That was a promotion that nearly took my 
breath away. Second mate to admiral, all in a few hours. 
I guess I looked astonished. 


The Rescue 


The Prince gave a medal to th 






ps 


“IT mean it. Iam sick, veree sick of the admiral of the 
present. He is a pig—sleeps all the time. That man! 
He looks more like a barrel than an admiral. I abhor 
him from now on. You are the man from now on. You 
are the man for me. See! I decorate you already. Be- 
hold! The Order of the Patriots of Solondo!”’ 

He took out a gold medal, all trimmed with colored 
ribbons, and pinned it on my coat. It looked fine. The 
first medal I ever had. But this fiery Prince was movin’ 
too fast for me. ' 

“I dunno,” I said, dubiously. ‘‘You see, I’m doin’ 
pretty well with this ship and—’’ 

“Pah! A man of your noble ability. Look here; I pay 
you your first month’s salary right now. One thousand 
dollars! It is nothing. I can print more. I am Prince 
of the Treasury, too. You shall be admiral of my navy, 
and I shall make a rich man of you.” 

A thousand dollars a month! I looked at the bills. 
They were gorgeous green and yellow bills, birds and 
cherubs and battle scenes all over ’em. Nice crinkly ones, 
too. 

Hum. Admiral! One thousand dollars a month! 
Well, I didn’t chew over that proposition long, I can tell 
you. To make a long story short, we prevailed upon the 
captain of the Anemone to land us at Porto Bello. Anda 
few days later we were at Solondo. 


OLONDO may have been disappointin’ a bit in size, 
but there was no denyin’ its beauty; all white plaster 
houses and green palms and a dinky little wharf and 

a blue sky above—it made a pretty picture. 

“‘Welcome to Solondo, Kamiza !’’ said the Prince. 
“You will love it. And behold! At the wharf—like a 
beautiful jewel in a turquoise sea—the flagship of the 
Solondo navy! Is she not noble, Admiral? I weep every 
time I come home and see her.”’ 

I took a good look all around, but all I could see was a 
schooner, painted black—a good craft to take to the 
Grand Bank for cod, but— 

“You mean—you mean that—”’ I said, full of puzzle- 
ment. ; 

The Prince waved majestically at the schooner. 
“There she is, Admiral, H. M. S. Alphonso de Meduro! 
We will go aboatd at once. After that we will have the 
State Tailor start work on your uniforms.”’ 

Several soldiers (I wanes they were soldiers because 
one or two of ‘em carried muskets) stepped up to us and 
saluted. The leader was a nice dark feller, about the 
color of a football on a muddy afternoon. He wore an 
emerald-green coat, trimmed with more gold gadgets 
than the chandelier on the Town Hall. He was actually 
saggin’ at the knees with the weight of some enormous 
epaulets and a sword big enough to cut down a forest. He 
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was barefoot, I s’pose for comfort, and I 
didn’t blame him, it was so hot. He 
saluted and nearly fell off his balance with 
the heft of that sword. 

‘Welcome home, Your Highness,”’ he 
said. 

“Ah,” replied the Prince, returnin’ the 
salute. “Allow me to present my two 
defenders to each other. General Fernan- 
dez de Rojas Castilano de Madrino, Ad- 
miral Freedom!”’ 

Then he stopped. 
hear the band!” 

Sure enough, up the road came the band, 
tootin’ lustily—all four of ‘em! There 
was a tuba player, a slide trombonist, a bass 
drummer and a cornetist. The band was 
barefoot, too, but the rest of them was well 
clothed in green and red and gold lace. 
The tune sounded familiar. It should have. 
It was ‘‘Mr. Dooley’’—and a mighty fine 
marchin’ tune it is, too. 

The Prince gave a medal to the leader— 

Colonel Juan de Palina de Pasos McCarthy 
\ —and after that we all went aboard the 
\ flagship, the band playin’ and partin’ in a 
‘2 double line while we marched on board 
between. 


**Ah,” he cried, “I 


a“ My flagship was a craft I was familiar 


with—a three-master and about as warlike 
as the tub in which the three old men went 
to sea. At least I thought so until I saw 
the armament. Up for'ard it had a brass 
cannon, a 32-pounder, and beside it was a 
sailor. I was beginnin’ to get the scale of 
things, so I s’posed he was the navy! But the Prince 
soon dispelled this notion. He exploded—and if the 
cannon had gone off it couldn’t have startled me more. 
He ane first, like a sky-rocket, then up he went! 

“Pigs! Dogs! Caramba! Where is my navy? Are we 
to be insulted on this great day? I come with Solondo’s 
new and noblest Admiral, and only one of the navy to 
receive us! Pigs! Poltroons! Where are they?” 

The lone sailor trembled like a poplar leaf in the wind 
before a storm. ‘‘Oh, Your Highness! It is terrible. I 
am overwhelmed with sorrow. I am a miserable worm! 
I am—" 

“Te I? I? What do I care about one man? Where is 
the rest of the navy? Out with it, at once!”’ 

“Have mercy, Your Highness. It was the Grand Féte 
of the Birth of Solondo, two days ago. There was a great 
celebration. The band played—there was a bull fight— 
and many events. The navy—ah, they are asleep, tired 
to exhaustion, celebrating the great name of Solondo 
and more especially the greatest name of ali, Prince 
Calandino.”” 

The Prince’s face was a study. I thought he was goin’ 
to explode again—or cry or somethin’ But the sailor 
went on with his tale. 

“After the great celebration of two days, the crowd 
began to cheer for Your Most Noble Highness. Never 
before was such cheering. The people went mad. 
“Viva Prince Calandino!’ And the navy never to be 
outdone, cheered steadily for seven hours and forty-five 
minutes! ‘Viva Prince Calandino!’ And then one by 
one, we began to fall down, from acute hoarseness and 
general debility. We cheered ourselves utterly voiceless 
—spent.”’ He heaved an awful sigh, and tears were in 
his eyes. ‘‘But it was worth it. Why should we not 
give our all for the great Prince Calandino?”’ 

The Prince was impressed. You could see that. I 
thought a sob choked him. Then he pulled out one of 
the medals and pinned it on the sailor. ‘For valor, my 
brave Pedro.’’ Then he turned to me. 

“Is she not beautiful, the Alphonso de Meduro? And 
what a cannon! I had to pay much money for her. She 
has had experience, too. Was she not in the battle of 
Gettysburg? You know, Admiral, I think it would be a 
splendid idea for you to cruise up and down the coast 
and demonstrate our new navy. You sge, some of our 
neighbors do not know we have a navy yet. These 
neighbors, I fear, are not properly impressed with our 
true magnificence. They have no navy. There is Ma 
drillo, for instance, some thirty miles up the coast—" 

General Madrino had a violent fit of coughing right 
there. The Prince scowled at him. 

**Ah, Madrillo,’’ mumbled the General. **A low coun 
try of despicable poltroons—hum—’’ 
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The Prince’s eyes drilled him. ‘‘What is this? I know 
you, General. There is something you are hiding from 
me. What is it? Out with it!” 

The General looked like a guilty schoolboy. ‘*Your 
Highness, at the fete, but two days ago, these Madrillans, 
these low pigs of Madrillans, came in the night—when 
we were cheering Your Highness and celebrating So- 
londo’s greatness—these cowardly Madrillans—’’ 

“Yes, yes!’’ hissed the Prince. 

‘‘These—these dogs of Madrillans came and stole— 
Donna Isabella!’ 


HE Prince’s mouth opened for about half a second, 

and then he jumped a foot off the deck of the Al- 

phonso Meduro. Then the Prince started waving his 
arms. ‘‘Imbeciles! Cowards!’’ And then he ran on, 
heapin’ abuse on everyone. Finally he stopped, from 
lack of more words, I guess. I thought it was time the 
Admiral of the navy did somethin’. 

‘Your Highness, tell me about it. Maybe I can help 
get the lady back-—”’ 

The Prince stared at me. Then he jumped out of the 
doldrums he was in. ‘‘Splendid! The navy of Solondo 
will go to the rescue at once and—but alas, the navy is 
asleep. Oh, what cowards—’’ 

But the leader of the band was climbin’ over the rail. 
Colonel Juan de Palina de Pasos McCarthy saluted—and 
he looked happy. 

‘Admiral Freedom, if there’s goin’ to be a fight, I’m 
goin’ to resign from this horn and apply for the job of 
playin’ that cannon. I was in the artillery in the Spanish- 
American War, and I can fire that gun. Just you try me.” 

“It looks a little big to me,’’ I said. ‘‘This ship is 
made of wood, and I don’t know about a cannon that 
size. 

“The bigger the gun the more noise to scare those 
Madrillans!’’ shouted the Prince. *‘Forward, brave men. 
For Solondo and Donna Isabella!’’ 

Here was speed. I'd only been admiral a few hours, 
and I had a war on my hands already! The sailor had 
had some experience, and Colonel McCarthy seemed to 
know a little bit of everything. So in a few minutes we 
weighed anchor and proceeded with a brisk wind up the 
coast. It looked like excitement in plenty for Solondo 
and Donna Isabella. Also for Madrillo, I s’pose. 

Colonel McCarthy busied himself with the gun. The 
more I looked at it the less I wanted to use it. Thinkin’ 
about firin’ a cannon at somebody and actually doin’ it 
were two different things. We sailed into Madrillo Har- 
bor as graceful and peaceful as a dove, droppin’ anchor 
about a quarter a mile offshore. I whispered to 
Colonel McCarthy. 

“Try one shot over the town,”’ I said. 
want to hurt anybody.”’ 

The Colonel nodded. ‘‘You see that old barn? I've 
been here before, and it’s deserted—almost ready to fall 
down. I'll put one shot in it and knock it flat.”’ 

Boom! Crash! If those Madrillans were half as scared 
as we were, that was enough. The Alphonso de Meduro 
jumped and then staggered—and I knew mighty well her 
old seams wouldn’t take kindly to much of that treatment. 
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Then the Prince started waving his arms. 


The barn was a wreck. Colonel McCarthy's aim had 
been perfect. We held our fire, and in five minutes out 
came a dozen white flags and a lot of the frantic enemy. 

I never saw a boat get away from shore any quicker 
than the Madrillo one as soon as we'd waved an ariswer 
to their white flags. They didn’t want any more of that 
medicine. Their general, himself, came, and he was not 
only glad to surrender but what could he do to make us 
wholly and eternally happy? 

“You speak to him!"’ haughtily ordered the Prince. 
‘Take his sword. I think it’s one of ours anyway. But 
Donna Isabella must be handed over to us at once. Let 
him know that.”’ 

**Genera!,’’ I said to him, ‘‘our terms are unconditional 
surrender and the immediate return of Donna Isabella. 
And not a hair of her head must be harmed!’ 

The general stared at me—and so did the Prince. 
I conferred with the Prince. ‘‘He doesn’t understand 
me, I guess,’’ I said. 

“Hair of her head!’’ said the Prince. ‘“The Donna 
Isabella is not a woman. She is the state automobile! 
The only horseless carriage in all these countries about 
here. It is a wonderful, beautiful De Dion, Model 1901.” 




















Boom! Crash! If those Madrillans were half as scared as we were, that was enough 


“*Imbeciles! Cowards!”’ 


He ran on, heapin’ abuse on everyone 


I went back to the Madrillo general. ‘The automo- 
bile,’’ explained. “‘It must be returned at once.” 

The general bowed. ‘“‘It shall be as you have ordered. 
Pray forgive us. It was a mistake. I will order my men 
to pilot it back as soon as I go ashore. My sword.”’ 


E stood by while they went back. Soon we saw 

the automobile in oe square. They made 

some signals to us, and the car started off on the 
road to Solondo. 

‘We can safely return now,”’ said the Prince. ‘“They 
know we can wreck their city any time.”’ 

“A good idea,’ I said. ‘Something tells me the flag- 
ship is aleak. That cannon sprung her old seams.”” 

This was true. She was filling fast, and to save our 
faces we had to get out of that place ina hurry. It wasa 
short trip in distance, but it seemed awful long. Water 
was comin’ in everywhere, and she was settlin’ fast. 

**She’s sinkin’,’’ I said to the Prince. 

He sighed, but he was game. ‘‘Let us fire one last 
salute for the honor and glory of the navy of Solondo. 
Colonel McCarthy, you may fire a salute of—of one 
gun out over the water.”’ 

‘Aye, aye, Your Highness!” replied the Colonel. 

Boom! Crash! Again the old gun ripped the air, and 
the poor old Alphonso de Meduro shuddered as if 
stricken. Some of the planks must have gone, because 
we sank almost at once, in only a few feet of water. We 
felt her settle and stop when the water completely covered 
her decks. Everybody was standin’ in it up to their 
knees. There was no danger, as we were within a 
hundred yards of the shore. 

Every one of us got a medal. I had four or five now, 
and only admiral fora day. But where was my job? How 
could I be admiral of a ship beneath the water—even at 
low tide? I asked the Prince. 

He bowed. “*You shall still retain the title of admiral. 
And one might ask with reason, what shall you be 
admiral of? Prince Calandino is never without an 
answer. You shall be admiral of the Donna Isabella! 
After all, a craft is a craft, whether on land or sea.” 

I nearly fell out of the boat. Admiral of an automobile! 
But the more I thought of it the less alarmin’ it seemed. 
In this queer country anything could happen. 

And so I did become admiral of the Donna Isabella. 
I drove the state automobile for five months, and then I 
got a chance to ship back to the United States. Oh, it 
was pleasant enough, I s'pose, but after a man has trod 
real decks he feels fidgety at the helm of a land-scow, no 
matter if it is gold-plated. I'd saved all my wages, five 
thousand dollars, and I had eight medals. 


"an boys digested all this, and they didn’t seem dis- 
tressed in the least. But then, boys have notoriously 
good digestions. 

“Tell me, Captain Pen,’’ said Skeet Somerville, ‘‘was 
that Solondo money worth its face value in ours?"’ 

“Hum. That was the only fly in the ointment. I got 
$12.38 for all those beautiful bills. But then, I did have 
such a fine time I set it down to all profit and no loss.”’ 
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The Bandit Chief 


By €¢win (ole 


ATACA, the bandit, had a way of doing sur- 
prising things, just when you thought you 
would never hear of him again. He certainly 
surprised the boys of the Desert Cattle Com- 

any’s lower range when he picked up several 
hundred head of cattle and disappeared with them—into 
thin air, so far as we could see. 

The cow-punchers put up the best 
fight they could, but there were mo | 
two of them where the fracas started, 
and Zataca had a small army, so these 
two said. Some of the army took 
back lead as well as beef when they 
retired with their loot, and Zataca 
sent word that he didn’t stand for this 
kind of greeting and would be coming 
back to say so. 

By the time our outfit heard of it, 
Zataca's trail was anything but: hot. 
So, without wasting time, we set 
about preparing a trap for his next 
call. We were a single troop of 
cavalry without any support, most of 
Uncle Sam's soldiers being busy else- 
where at the time. Our captain 
figured that a little target-practice 
would come in handy, and issued 
orders that we try some pistol-practice 
mounted. 

When I passed the word around 
my platoon, everybody was happy 
but Pelton. This man was under- 
taking to make a cavalry horse out 
of an outlaw: a little black mare that 
everybody had given up as hopeless. 
Instead of beating up the mare every 
time she didn’t behave, Pelton was 
reasoning with her and petting her. 
He had done wonders, there was no 
question about that. When the troop 
made a quick march to its new station, 
the little mare was the only mount 
that came through. Even the cap- 
tain’s horse had got weary and fallen 
down with him, and the captain sent 
Pelton on as a messenger. 

But a horse has to have something more than speed 
and endurance to be fit for a trooper. A horse has to 
like the sound of a pistol, and the smell of black powder. 
The little mare hadn't got used to either of these. 

‘*You know I need both hands and feet to handle Black 
Betty when she gets nervous, Sarge,’’ Pelton grumbled, 
when I told him about the pistol-practice. ; 

“That's all right,’’ I said. “But how do you) expect 
to bring Zataca home, when you catch him, if you can’t 
use your pistol.” 

“Orders are orders,"’ Pelton admitted. ‘‘But give me 
plenty of room while I’m shooting. Once that pistol goes 
off, you won't see us for our dust.’’ 

He looked gloomy but resigned; and his expression 
was just the same next day, when we rode out to a wide 
ravine and set up targets against its rocky wall. The 
troopers rode by in turn, first at the walk and then the 
trot, and finally the gallop, shooting at the six targets 
successively as they passed. Most of the horses were 
used to it; yet it needed some ability to control a fidgety 
animal, when you had a loaded and cocked pistol in 
your right hand, and only the left one for the reins. 
The noise and smoke didn't make things any better, 
either, 

The men riddled up the first target pretty well, but 
there was so much horse nature mixed up with the marks- 
manship afterward that we could have saved the other 
five targets to use again. Pelton’s turn was last of all, 
and his mare’s temper wasn't improved by what she had 
seen and heard. 

He got in his first shot all right; the mare only shivered 
and walked along slowly for a few steps, while Pelton 
took aim at target number two. But when he fired at 
that one the wild little mare took the bit in her teeth 
and ran away. 

Pelton pulled all he could with his left hand, but he 
wouldn’t drop his automatic in the sand to use the right 
and didn’t dare to use his pistol hand to help the other 
for fear of blowing a hole in the mare’s head. - So the 
last we saw of him he was streaking it up the canyon as 
fast as the mare could go. The captain looked after him 
and said something that wasn't polite either to horse or 
rider 
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Then he said to me, ‘‘Go after him, Sergeant,”’ and I 
started out up the canyon on my old Buster. 


HE little mare, as we had already discovered, was the 

fastest thing in camp. So I didn’t make it a race 

after Pelton. I just rode steadily, figuring that Pel- 
ton would pull his mare down after she had run uphill a 
mile or less. 

But after I had gone two miles I found I was still 
dropping back. The mare and her rider were a long way 
in ioe of me. I encouraged old Buster a little, and he 
moved right along. But we were dropping back all the 
time, and then Pelton rode out of sight around a bend in 
the canyon wall. 

While I was riding up to the bend, I heard a shot— 
and then another. I put on the best speed old Buster 
could make, and came out into a little basin formed by 
the end of the canyon. The little mare was tearing round 
and round this basin, and Pelton was shooting his pistol 
into the sand whenever she slowed down. By the time 
he had shot off the last of his cartridges, the black mare 
was beginning to have enough of it. Then, having only 
an empty pistol, Pelton used both hands on her and got 
her in hand. 

I had not interfered. Pelton had done wonders with 
the wild mare already, and I figured he knew what he 
was doing now. 

He saw me coming and rode up alongside. 

“She's got sense, Sarge,’ he said. ‘‘Coming from 
Missouri, she’s got to be shown, of course. But when 
you've done that she sees the light. And that ends it.” 

“Maybe so,"’ I answered. “It looks to me as if you 
may need some more ammunition before you’ve shown 
her.”’ 

“Will you give me some more and let me try?’’ he asked, 
as eager as a boy. 

I saw no harm in that and felt in my belt for cartridges. 
They were all gone. Then I took the clip out of my 
pistol and looked at it. All gone! I had finished on the 
targets myself before Pelton had his turn. 

‘ — mind. I'll finish the lesson some other time,”’ 
e said. 


“Maybe you will,’’ I answered. ‘‘Let’s be getting 
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back now. It might not have oc- 
curred to you that we are several miles 
from the troop, with bandits as thick 
around us as buzzards around a dead 
\/ mule—and not a cartridge between 
us. 
Our Springfields were in camp, of 
course; we had no orders to practice 
with them that day. 

“I don’t believe the bandits would 
give us any trouble—if there are any 
bandits,"’ said Pelton, riding down 
the canyon beside me. 

A stone fell from somewhere as he 
said these words, and hit him on the 
shoulder. Not a big stone; it was 
hardly big enough to hurt him. 

But he looked up very quickly, and 
so did I, and there was a row of brown 
faces peering over the rim of the 
canyon. Their looks were bad 
enough. And the muzzles of the rifles 
they leveled at us took away any 
lingering doubt whether they were 
bad or not. 

Pelton forgot that his pistol was 
empty, and took it out of the holster. 
Promptly came a shot that knocked 
the hat off his head. 

I looked ahead of us, and there were 
plenty more bandits and rifles waiting 
at the next bend. There was only one 
thing to do, and we did it right away. 
We stuck up our hands in regular 
holdup style, waiting for the next 
move. 

Nothing happened for a while, and 
my arms began to ache, with the 
strain of keeping them up. Our 
horses were just walking slowly along 
by this time, maybe wondering why 
we had dropped the reins. We could 
hear the bandits jabbering together, 
rat and then a couple of them came 
ee sliding down the canyon wall, start- 
ing the stones slipping behind them. 
There was quite a roar, and then they came out from 
behind a mesquite bush, covering us with revolvers. 

“‘Get down,”’ said one of them, in the best English he 
could manage. 

We climbed off our horses, and one of our captors held 
both of them—the black mare plunging a little, as 
though she knew he meant no good. Then the other 
man pointed to his own cartridge belt and made signs to 
us to take ours off. So we took off the belts, with the 
empty pistols in the holsters, and handed them over. 

All this, including sticking: up our hands at the be- 
ginning, went against the grain—I don’t have to tell you 
that. Pelton and I wanted to put up a fight with our bare 
hands, if necessary. But there could be only one outcome. 
These bandits knew how to use their revolvers, I could 
see from the way they handled them—and their friends 
on the rim were all ready to pick us off at their leisure. 
So we came across with the belts and guns, figuring that 
Uncle Sam might rather have his men living, with no 
guns, than have dead men and no guns either. 

There was a lot more jabbering then between the men 
above and the two who covered us. Before the talk 
ended, Pelton’s mare took a hand in the game. She was 
nothing if not a one-man horse; and while she was clever 
with Pelton she wouldn’t let anyone else come near her. 
And Pelton felt the same way about her. Even now, he 
couldn’t keep his eyes off her, and I knew he felt as if 
they were stealing his best girl. 

The plunging she had done, when she saw the dirty 
hand of the outlaw on her rein, was nothing to what she 
did when he tried to mount her. So he jerked up sharply 
on the reins—and she lashed out at him with her fore- 
foot. He dodged it all right. Still holding the end of 
the rein, he edged up to her, holding his revolver by the 
muzzle and aiming to hit her on the poll with the butt. 
Pelton gave a groan at that, just as if the blow was aimed 
at him instead of the horse. He jumped at the man, 
but before he could hit him, and before the fellows above 
could shoot, the mare had got in another blow with her 
foot. The greaser toppled over backward stunned, and 
the mare pulled her reins free and started down the canyon 
at full speed. 

They shot at her from the bend, but she was a small 
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mark to hit, and a fast-moving one. The shots only 
made her go faster, and she was soon out of sight. 


HINGS were happening fast at that time. I saw the 

remaining man point his gun at Pelton, so I jumped 

on him. He went down, firing wide as he did so, 
before I jammed his arm. About this time old Buster 
pulled out of the mess and set off after the mare. 

**Use the other for a shield, Pelton,’’ I said, meanwhile 
completing the little operation of turning mine on his 
face, with his pistol arm over his back. Just as I was 
getting his revolver out of his hand, not being too gentle 
about it, my back felt as if somebody had run a hot poker 
across it. One of the bandits on the edge of the canyon 
had creased my back with a bullet. He hadn't meant to 
do that, of course. He was shooting to kill. 

I fell on my side and stuck the muzzle of the revolver 
into my man’s ribs. 

‘Don't move!"’ I said, and he understood me all right, 
for he lay as quiet as a lizard. Meanwhile Pelton, who 
was quick to grasp an idea, had done the same thing 
with the other man, who was still unconscious, but just 
as useful that way. In fact, he went me one better. He 
got up, holding the man round the waist as a shield be- 
tween him and the big-game hunters on the rim. 

“That's the idea, Pel,’ I said. “Edge over to the 
mesquite bushes, and I'll follow you.” 

I don’t want to play another game like that. It might 
be some comfort, in a rough-and-tumble, to have small 
men to handle. But they left a lot to be desired as 
shields. My man had one good habit—he kept yelling 
to his fitasle not to shoot. I could understand these 
words—anyone could have understood them, from his 
tone of voice. Just the same, a few shots came from 
above, probably to scare us. 

I squeezed my man hard, trying to keep him accurately 
between me and the muzzles of those rifles on the top of 
the rocks. This was some feat, because they were spaced 
out widely. Pelton was backing off too, with his head 
down, and trying to shrink to half his size. 

Then I pe that a lot of the rifles and heads had 
disappeared. , 

‘Hurry it all you can, Pel,’ I said. ‘They're going to 
enfilade us.”’ 

I got mymanbesideme, asif ithad beenathree-leggedrace. 

“Quick! Pronto!’’ I said, and pulled him into a run. 

Pel and I had reached the mesquite, neck and neck. 
We pushed through the branches until we reached the 
rock wall of the canyon, which overhung here, so we 
knew they couldn't get at us from above. 

“Set ‘em up to face the music,’’ suggested Pelton. 

That petiy like sense, so we made my bandit sit up 
in front of us and propped his friend against him. The 
friend was coming to, by now, though he couldn’t have 
known where he was, or 
what had hit him. 

We lay down behind 
our living shields, and I 
looked at my captured 
revolver—an old, single- 
action, frontier 45. It 
was a good weapon to 
shoot with; I had used a 
Mate to it many times; 
and there were enough 
cartridges in his belt to 
fit out a store. Pelton 
had poorer luck; there 
was only a cheap 38 in his 
man’s holster, but it 
might hold together for 
a few shots and help to 
scare away an attack. 

Just as we were be- 
ginning to feel more easy 
heavy rock came crashing 
down through the tops 
of the mesquite and 
missed my head by about 
an inch. Pelton and I 
pulled in our horns closer 
to the cliff, at that, and I 
made my man sit on the 
rock. He got the idea 
right away, for he called 
up something, and there 
were no more rocks. 

“Well, whose move is 


The bandits came out 
from behind a mesquite 
bush, covering us with 
revolvers 


it nowe"’ asked Pelton. He was grinning like a big kid 
who has just got out of trouble, and I had to grin back. 
Things were going pretty well for us, considering. Out 
there on that bit of hot sand, with the rifles popping at 
my head, I had been wondering how my folks at home 
would take the news. But now I was looking for relief 
at any minute. The mesquite bushes were so thick we 
couldn’t see out, so I reckoned they were so thick the 
bandits couldn't see in. 

“It’s the other side’s move all right,’’ I said to Pelton. 
“Those horses have had time to rejoin the troop five or 
ten times over, so the troop must have gone back to camp. 
But old Buster will go back to camp too, whether your 
mare does or not. And when they see Buster without a 
rider there'll be men enough.”’ 

An hour passed, however, and no one came. We were 
thirsty, pa thought of our full canteens—which, of 
course, were hanging on the saddle rings. It was cooler 
weather anyhow. The two captives, who were more 
than half Indian from their looks, were sitting absolutely 
quiet. 

“Say, it’s getting dark,”’ said Pelton. 

I had noticed it myself and was wondering what would 
happen when it did. We were bottled up like rats in a 
trap in that canyon. We couldn't climb out without 
notifying the whole neighborhood, and if we tried to 
steal away down it the bandits would be sure to spot us 
in the open. But the worst of it was they could creep up 
on us in the dark, when we couldn’t see them clearly 
enough to hide behind our men. I decided to bring 
matters to a head. 

“If we don’t want to stay here for good, we'd better 
get out now, Pel,’’ I said. 

“‘What’s the big idea?’’ he said. 

**We'll trade our men for horses,’’ I answered. 

Then to the surprise of us both my Indian grunted, 
**Me trade.” 

I looked at Pel, and he at me. We'd forgotten he could 
speak a little bit of English. 

“‘What you got to do with it?’’ I asked. 

“*Me Zataca,"’ he answered as cool as you please. 

You could have knocked us over with a straw. Zataca! 

““T guess they won't make a trade,’’ I came back. 

““Why not?”’ asked Pel, surprised. 

**Because we won't trade with ’em,’’ I said. ‘‘What 
would we be to let this rascal get away from us when 
half of Uncle Sam’s border troops have been trying to 
catch him for a year?”’ 

I turned to Zataca. 


“You're going with us,”’ I said. ‘Wherever we go 


you'll go. You just sing that out to your friends. Tell 
them to have three horses ready for the party, too, if 
they want to keep your hair on.” 

I thought the chief was going to balk. 
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“If you'd rather walk we'll all walk,”’ I said, prodding 
him with the muzzle of the 45 gun. “But if I should 
stumble this gun is apt to go off.”’ 

He wilted at that. He muttered something that seemed 
like yes and called out to his friends. 

We didn’t take any chances. We turned the other 
greaser loose, and each of us put a hand in Zataca’s belt. 
With the other hand we trained a gun on his stomach. 

“*You mount first, Pel, and then you can cover the chief 
while I mount.” 

We carried out this program, holding a gun right up 
against the chief's ribs all the time. 

“‘Now you can tell your friends to wait here,”’ I said 
when we had got him on his horse between us. 

He spoke to the three men, and they shrugged their 
shoulders just as he did. Then we set off down the 
canyon. 


IGHT was dropping fast now. Above the canyon 
you could make out the stars. I wondered if we 
would get through. It didn't seem possible we 

could get away with it without a bullet in the back. We 
went along at a canter, which was as much as we could 
manage and keep hold of the chief. 

Then I heard a kind of a rumble up the canyon. 

“Pull up,’ Isaid. ‘“There’s a bunch of horses coming. 
He's put one over on us.”’ 

Then the Indian grunted again. 

““Gringos!"’ he said. 

And he had no more than said it when there came the 
sweetest music I had ever heard. It was Jonesy, our 
trumpeter, sounding off. 

Pelton and I both stood up in our stirrups and shouted. 

“Is that you and Pelton, Sergeant?’’ the captain called, 
as he rode up with the troop behind him. 

**Yes, sir,’’ I answered. 

He pulled his horse in beside us. 

“Who is the third man?” he asked. 

“That's Zataca, sir,"’ I answered, grinning to myself 
in the dark. 

“None of your nonsense, Sergeant,’’ he said, short and 
sharp. 

**All I know is what he says, sir,’’ I answered, as meek 
as Moses. 

**“Give me a look at him,’’ said a man who rode beside 
the captain, and I recognized the voice of Campbell, one 
of the State Rangers. 

He pushed his horse in between mine and the bandit’s. 

“It’s Zataca, all right,’’ he said. 

And it was. 

The captain was so pleased that he gave Pel and me a 
week's pass to Los Angeles. As for old Zataca, I guess he 
got another kind of vacation, for they turned him over 
to an Arizona jury. 
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“Let’s Read More 
Magazines . 


E borrow this headline from an essay written 

by Arlene Harris (19), of Utah—the best essay of 

1563 from young people everywhere, written in 
reply to our question: ‘Which is most valuable to you, 
the radio, the movies or the magazines?”’ 

Arlene Harris says that the magazines are the great 
mirrors of contemporary thought, and that she spends 
more time with them than with the radio and the movies 
combined. Do other young people agree with her? 
Or is there real ground for the opinion, often expressed, 
that the magazines are losing their grip? - Some of our 
veteran readers tell us that when they were boys and 
girls they often trudged miles for The Youth’s Compan- 
ion or the Atlantic Monthly, but that modern families 
sit at home listening to jazz, prize-fights, and political 
speeches, or else spend the evenings at the movie theater. 
Is this true? It is time for somebody with real informa- 
tion to answer the question, and we are glad—after read- 
ing the letters from so many boys and girls—to answer 
it with an emphatic ‘‘No!”’ 

Just as Arlene Harris dismissed the other sources of 
entertainment, so does Frances May Garrett (17), of 
Maryland, dismiss them. ‘‘A movie,’’ she says, ‘‘takes 
you to only one place and presents but a single phase of 
life; and to see this you must sit through a boring comedy 
and an endless prologue. The radio entertains many, but 
no matter how far away the music or the lecture is you are 
still in your own living-room—the static reminds you of 
that! 
venture, mystery, romance, humor. How quickly you 
can be transported from a meek, tired stenographer or 
schoolgirl to an English lady, an Arabian prince or a 
blustering pirate!” 

Alden Travis (17) writes from New Hampshire: ‘“‘I 
learn more by reading than from anything else. Some- 
times I hear something I want to learn more about. Do 
I sit and wait for the station to broadcast it? No, I find 
an article about it in one of my magazines. Iam able to 
learn at any time from magazines, and I can read a maga- 
zine over as many times as I wish, until I thoroughly 
understand it. Magazine articles have taught me how 
to make and repair innumerable articles; I have learned 
from them about many new inventions, new methods of 
doing my work at school and round the farm. Then 
there are the advertisements. One can send to most ad- 
vertisers for catalogues which describe their goods.”’ 

What are the magazines which such thoughtful boys 
and girls prefer? All of them are Youth’s Companion 
readers, with an intelligent interest in its fiction, its 
special articles, and its many departments. In addition, 
they reach out and read other periodicals. Arlene Harris 
sends a list of her favorites, containing the Atlantic 
Monthly, Asia, National Geographic Magazine, Time, 
the Literary Digest, Delineator, House Beautiful, New 
York Times Book Review and Sunset. This is an ad- 
mirable group. To it Frances Garrett adds the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and St. Nicholas; and Alden Travis votes 
for the American Magazine, Country Gentleman, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Radio News and Farm and Fireside. 
The other competitors indorse these choices, supplement- 
ing them with Collier's, Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Science Monthly, Woman's Home Companion, Farm 
Journal and Good Housekeeping. 

It is gratifying to record that only a few scattering 
votes, too few to be counted, were cast fora certain class 
of sensationally indecent magazines which poison the 
lower-grade news stands. Their purchasers must be half- 
baked adults, for our boys and girls do not give them a 
thought. 

Such a symposium has real value. People who imagine 
that the radio and the motion-pictures can ever supersede 
the worth-while magazines eat that the dominant 
chord in the American character is ambition. Our people 
take rightful interest in self-education, self-advancement. 
At least three-quarters of the best literary and editorial 
brains in America are engaged in magazine work. The 
best novels, short stories and special articles usually ap- 
pear in the magazines before they are published as books. 

Look over the magazines in any good library. Pick 
out the best of them. The magazines named above by 
our young readers are as good as any, and better than 
most. In addition, there are the remarkable trade and 
cgi magazines, covering every department of 

uman activity. Subscribe to those that interest you 
most. There is no better way to invest a little of your 
money and’a great deal of your time. 


But a magazine contains all kinds of life—ad-- 
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"THE BIRMINGHAM BABY, born last winter, who 

could say “‘daddy’’ at the age of two weeks and 
make short sentences at a month, ought to be advanced 
enough to make campaign speeches before election day. 


SOMETHING NEW is reported from Germany. When 

they named a big new dirigible at Friedrichshafen, 
they substituted a flask of liquid oxygen for the conven- 
tional bottle of champagne; and clouds of vapor, sym- 
bolic of the airy element in which the airship is to 
float, rose about its prow. 


A? A RECENT BANQUET in Chicago, those in 

charge hit upon the idea of setting off an alarm 
clock when the ten or fifteen minutes to which the 
speakers were limited had expired. The plan worked 
very well so far as the speeches were concerned, but we 
hear that some of the diners complained because the clock 
woke them up. 


READ that Mr. Granger, former U. S. Minister 
to Colombia, has deposited ten dollars in the Bank 
of Colombia, to remain at compound interest for one 
thousand years, when it will amount to $550,000,000,- 
000,000,000. By that time the Granger fund will own 
everything there is in the world—unless somethin 
happens to prevent it; and in the course of a cussed 
years we may be perfectly sure something will. 


THE ARCHDEACON’S LIFEBOAT 


The Companion’s Religious Editorial 


HENEVER a life-saving crew mans its surfboat 

and effects so thrilling a rescue that the newspapers 

are full of the story, it ought to increase the con- 
gregations in every church in the land the next Sunday. 
For it was a clergyman who devoted his life to the per- 
fecting of the lifeboat, and it was this same minister of 
the gospel who founded late in the eighteenth century the 
first life-saving station in the world. 

Strange as it may seem, the desire to save life at sea is 
of comparatively recent origin. Until the last two cen- 
turies the far more prevalent habit was to let the sailor 
perish in the wreck if only the precious cargo might be 
washed ashore for the profit of Sa finder. Indeed it was 
not an unknown practice to use decoy beacons to lure 
the mariner upon the rocks. As late as 1752 Parliament 
passed a law inflicting the punishment of death upon 
anyone who should ‘‘put out false lights in order to bring 
a ship into danger." Whittier’s stirring poem is a re- 
minder that this evil practice existed along our own 
Atlantic coast. 

Then came the clergyman who pioneered the way into 
a more merciful age. His name was Archdeacon Sharp, 
and he lived in Bamborough Castle on the shores of 
Northumberland. Hearing that a carriage-maker named 
Lukin was working on the problem of an insubmersible 
dory with air-chambers and a belt of cork around the gun- 
wales, he prevailed upon him to apply his invention to a 





broad-beamed type of boat which greatly enhanced the 
seaworthiness of the craft. With this boat he established 
at Bamborough Castle his life-saving station. Constant 
watch was kept from the tall towers of the castle for 
vessels in distress. Thus a new chapter in the world’s 
treatment of the sailor began to be written. 

It was appropriate for modern life-saving to have been 
started by a churchman. The best religion is always a 
life-saver. Last month we commented on the inspired 
courage of St. Paul—a landsman and a prisoner—aboard 
a ship that had been driven so long before a howling gale 
that her crew were on the point of sneaking out of her in 
the longboat. After defeating this project—as scandal- 
ous then as it would be today—St. Paul reassured the 
crew and passengers in the name of God. Their courage . 
returned, and with it their seamanship. They did the 
only thing that could have saved their lives; they light- 
ened the ship by throwing out the cargo of wheat, and 
then succeeded in running her ashore with no loss of life. 

But it is not only in triumph over material difficulties 
and dangers that spiritual power shows itself. Religion 
saves man from those foes that dwell within his own 
nature—ignorance, greed, meanness, selfishness. With 
its aspiring hunger for the best, it rescues our lives from 
that subtlest of all moral perils—contentment with 
mediocre things. 

Religion opens the window of the heart to all the 
breezes of truth. It flings wide the doors of the mind to 
the incoming of countless heavenly visitants. Until a 
man has religion he is only half-equipped for the business 
of living. He is like a carpenter with a saw but no 
hammer. He is a harpist with melodies thrilling within 
his soul but with no harp on which he may sing them. 

Archdeacon Sharp of Northumberland may have been 
a theologian astute in the intricacies of dogma. But he 
was more vividly following Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
friends were fishermen, when he called his men together 
some stormy night and put out in his lifeboat to the 
succor of fellow humans in need. 


TREATMENT OF CHOREA 
The Companion’s Medical Editorial 


HIS disorder was discussed in a former article, and 

certain things that should mot be done were pointed 

out. Chorea being a nervous disorder, there is no ail- 
ment to which the young are subject in which the patient 
cooperation of parents and guardians with the physician 
is more important. It is very hard for parents to have a 
child that they have regarded as almost an angel turn 
into something quite the opposite, but in an attack of 
chorea not only must this be borne, but the utmost pa- 
tience and wisdom must be brought to bear upon the 
matter. 

Here we have a child struggling against a physical 
—— that might test the courage of the most philo- 
sophical adult. It stands to reason that everything pos- 
sible must be done to aid it in its fight. The disorder is 
a nervous and in bad cases a most exhausting one. It is 
humanity therefore to minimize as far as possible all 
demands on the sufferer’s nervous system. There should 
be no schoolroom pressure whatsoever; the child should 
not be allowed to play with other children to the point of 
fatigue, or to play with them at all if there is any element 
of teasing or quarreling. The involuntary movements, 
which are often either ugly or ludicrous, and which often 
look to the ignorant as though they were indulged in to 
annoy, should be ignored as far as possible. 

The diet should be nourishing and digestible, and 
sleeping quarters quiet and well ventilated, and a suitable 
tonic treatment instituted and carried on under the doc- 
tor’s supervision. If the case is severe enough the treat- 
ment will include isolation of the child and complete rest 
and quiet for both mind and body, and for this bed will 
generally be found the best place. The very severe cases 
are often the ones that make the quickest recovery. The 
condition may last for several months, but a well-handled 
case generally recovers in from three to four weeks. 

Gentle, rhythmical exercise is of great value in the 
treatment of this disorder. These exercises should be 
gentle in type, moreover, but the patient should be very 
gently encouraged toward them. It is often well to have 
them done to music—soft singing by the mother or nurse 
willdo. These rhythmic movements train the muscles to 
obey the will and make voluntary movements as they do 
in a state of health. During these exercises the involun- 
tary movements of the disease should be ignored. After 
they are over gentle massage or stroking will be found 
beneficial. The child’s will-power must be very cautious- 
ly ealled upon, and the exercise always stop short of 
fatigue. 
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This new department of The Youth's Com- 
panion is dedicated to all wholesome sports in 
season and to the upbuilding of true sports- 
manship. 
“Don't flinch, don't foul, bit the line hard!” 
—Tueopore Roosgvett. 


SPORT 


EDITED, UNDER DIRECTION OF OUR Sport ADvisoRY COUNCIL, 


BY Sot METZGER 


Apvisory Councit: E. K. Hall, Chairman 
Football Rules Committee; Julian W. Curtiss, 
noted college rowing authority and referee; 
Dr. James E. Naismith, inventor of basketball; 
Watson Washburn, former Davis Cup tennis 
player; Robert C. Zuppke, football coach, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; John T. Doyle, American 
Sports Publishing Co. 
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Fake-Kick Runs 


THz late Andy Smith, when coaching Cali- 

fornia’s winning football teams, claimed 
that the kicking game gave his teams an ad- 
vantage in ground gained of 150 yards to a game. 
There is no question that a sound kicking game 
paves the way for successf.l fakes. 

Last fall Washington State met a much su- 
ay eleven—the University of Washington. 

et its strong kicking game enabled this weaker 
eleven to spring a great surprise. 

Lining up in punt formation with its punter 
in No. 1 position (see upper diagram) convinced 
the stronger opponent that a punt was to follow. 
The result was that the defensive linemen 
charged through to block the kick. This was 
all that was necessary to make the play a success. 
The punter did everything except kick. He 
7 swung his foot as if he were doing so. 
Instead, he passed to his rear to his quarter- 
back, No. 4, who ran around his own right end 
behind interference formed by his two guards, 
Nos. 5 and 6. Backs Nos. 2 and 3 had already 
disposed of the opposing left end. The play 
gained fifty yards. It almost scored. 

Yale, a team that has long depended upon 
a kicking game, likewise favors fake-kick 
plays. In its final game with Harvard two sea- 
sons back, Scott, right end, No. 1 in the lower 
diagram, gained forty yards on such a play. The 
ball was snapped to No. 6, fullback and punter, 
who went through all the motions of kicking 
it to draw the attention of the Harvard linemen. 
Instead, he passed it to Scott, circling behind him 
to the left. Scott, with interference formed by 
No. 3 back and No. 4 lineman, ran Harvard's 
tight end for a forty-yard gain. —S. M. 


The Kicking Game 


By ‘‘Nibs’’ Price, Football Coach, University of California 


EW football fans understand the real im- 
portance of the kicking game. They think 
very little of its value as an offensive mea- 

sure. The fan believes that the importance of 
kicking depends on the kicker’s ability to kick 
the ball far down the field when a team is un- 
able to carry it any farther. Fans also think a 
team should kick only on a fourth down. 

I am afraid many coaches do not spend as 
much time as necessary on the kicking game, for 
many games are lost through poor use and 
knowledge of it. At the University of Cali- 
fornia we believe that the kicking game has 
an offensive strength as well as a defensive one. 
For this reason we spend a good deal of time on 
perfecting our kicking. 

To use the kicking game offensively, you must 
have a strong defensive team, and one that is 
also able to gain with the exchange of kicks. 
In any close game, the team that gets the ad- 
vantages or ‘‘breaks’’ is usually the one that has 
perfected its kicking game. 

Running plays may be more interesting both 
to players and spectators, but if you will watch 
a close game I think you will find that kicking 
is more often used than any other single play 
developed in an offense. It is only common 
sense to perfect this play which we use most in 
the hardest games played. The offensive kicking 
game has the following elements: 

1. A fast and accurate pass to the kicker 
from the center. 

2. The form of the kicker. Many coaches be- 
lieve that great kickers are born, and not made. 

3. G blocking by the backs and line, to 
protect the man kicking. ‘ 

4. Good covering of punts, which takes lots 
of hard work but is essential if you expect to 
get the entire distance of your kick. 

The center must practice carefully with the 
kicker, so that the kicker will get used to the 
speed of the spiral turn of the ball, and the 
weight of the pass. As in baseball, some cen- 
ters throw a “‘light’’ ball, and others a “‘heavy.”’ 
Most centers use the spiral pass, and I personally 
think it is superior to the end-over-end pass, 
but that is a matter for debate. The pass should 
be fast and accurate, waist high and over the 
kicking foot. This takes practice, but you will 
be surprised how much time it saves in getting 
the kick away. 

A punter’s leg is like a pitcher’s arm and 


should not be worked too lon 
in practice. The punter should 
spend twenty minutes on form 

and in studying his fundamen- 

tals. On the day before the 

game he should not kick at 

all. Before the game he should 

warm up easily, without too 

many practice kicks. He 

should wear light, well-fitting 

shoes with flat cloth shoe- 

strings, firmly laced, and his 

trousers should be loose at the 

knees and hips. 

When you are sure of getting 
every kick away at a certain 
time,'and a certain height, you are a good kicker. 
You do not have to kick the ball more than 
thirty-five yards past the line’ of scrimmage; if 
you can get every inch of this distance every 
time, you have a very good average. 

To describe form in kicking is very difficult, 
but the stance should be with both feet square to 
the line, weight forward on the toes and hands 
outstretched. If you are a right-foot kicker, 
step back about eight inches with the left foot 
as you catch the ball, when the weight will be 
on the right foot, body leaning forward and 
arched at the belt. Even better is to stand with 
the left foot eight inches back, instead of step- 
ping back as you catch the ball. Catch it with 
your hands held about waist high, and out- 
stretched, and put it in proper position before 
it is dropped to the foot. 

Form and snap get the distance—not brute 
strength. Get quickness, certainty and uniform- 
ity into your kicking, and be sure to get plenty 
of elevation, so that you will not outkick your 
ends. Use an angle of 40 to 45 degrees from the 
ground, as such kicks are harder to block and 
you can make them closer to the line of scrim- 
mage, saving time. 

Defense against the kicking game is divided 
into three parts: First, rush . B kicker; second, 
block the opponent’s men before they get down 
under the kick; third, be sure that your safety 
man knows how to bring back kicks. When all 
these points are well learned, defensive as well 
as offensive, the spectators and coaches do not 
have cold sweats when their team is kicking 
or is receiving kicks. The kicking game is 
well worth all the time you can spend on it. 





“‘Nibs”’ Price 


[SPORT CONTINUED ON PAGE 519} 
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Punting and Blocking 


HE standard formation for punting is shown 

above at the left. The punter, No. 1, stands 
from eight to ten yards back of his center. The 
No. 4 back stands about two yards back of the 
5 ee between his right guard and tackle and 
the No. 3 back a yard behind him and to his 
right. The No. 2 back is behind the space be- 
tween his left guard and tackle and in a position 
to receive a direct pass from the center. 

When the ball is snapped to No. 1 with a fast 
yas pass belt high over his right foot, No. 2 
charges to the left into the side of the defensive 
right tackle coming through. No. 2 runs this 
tackle off toward the defensive right end. 

The blocking of backs Nos. 3 and 4 is more 
difficult. They step forward slowly and together 
and then turn to the right so that they drive the 
defensive left tackle and end out in that direction. 

The linemen, except the ends, block as shown. 
The ends go down field at snap of the ball, each 
running out a bit to be sure to pin the receiver 
between them. If the ends cannot make the 
tackle they must never let the receiver run oute 
side them. 

Other linemen follow the ends. The left 
tackle bumps the defensive right guard and then 
starts down. The center follows the left tackle, 
after bumping a defensive guard or center. 
The right tackle is next. These five men spread 
across the field and go down to tackle the re- 
ceiver. 

All the remaining linemen and backs come 
down a moment later. It is important that 
every punt be gotten off eapiliy. A fast pass, 
a quick hop forward and a kick of the ball up- 
ward at forty-five degrees should not take quite 
two seconds. 

Defensive teams strive to black punts or to 
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hurry the punter, in order to cause him to punt 
poorly. Blocked punts are usually the result of 
well-taid schemes. Harvard used a splendid plan 
to block Dartmouth’s punts in the days when 
the late Percy D. Haughton coached them to 
supremacy in the East. The right tackle 
charged through and swerved to his right to 
draw the Dartmouth quarterback, No. 2 in the 
diagram on the right, far to that side. Har- 
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PUNTER BY CENTER PARALLEL 
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vard's right end, instead of rushing across in the 
usual manner, ran straight at the position of his 
right tackle when the ball was snapped. As this 
right tackle moved forward and the Dartmouth 
lek end, No. 3, ran down the field, the Harvard 
right end cut through their former positions and 





ran to a point directly in front of Dartmouth’s 
punter, blocking his kicks. —S.M 
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MISCELLANY 


Arteries of Trade and T ravel 


aie Rivers That Speed the Ca 
of the World 


Great 
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Contrast the primitive Japa- 
nese canal on the left with the 
Pedro Miguel locks of the 
Panama Canal (right), one of the 
greatest engineering achieve- 
ments in the world. Below, the 
Corinth Canal, from the Gulf of 
gina to the Adriatic Sea 





se lA sae «ttt 


Left, an old French canal at - 
Chalons-sur-Marne. Above it 
is a section of the Suez Canal, 
between the Red Sea and the 
Mediterranean. The almost 

* geometrical canal at. the right 
is at Aschaffenburg in Ger- 





Jungle Salvage 


A Burmese Buddha at Pegu 


MORE than forty years ago, in 1881, British 
railway engineers discovered an enormous 
reclining Buddha in the jungles of southern 
Barma, near Pegu. Pegu is said to have been 
founded in 573 a.p. as the first capital of the 
Talaings. Later it became the capital of the 
Toungoo dynasty. It was first reached by Euro- 
ans in the sixteenth century. Almost two 
sorte years later it was destroyed by Alompra, 
the chieftain of an invading army. | After he 


had razed the city the tropical jungle closed in. 


around it, and it was in much this condition 
when the British ran a railway to it from 
Rangoon, forty-seven miles away. At Rangoon 
stands the famous Shwe-dagon Pagoda, familiar 





Ewing Galloway 


many. 


Above it is our own 


Welland Canal 


“CANAL” comes from a Latin word from 

which our “‘channel’’ and ‘‘kennel”’ are also 
derived. .The first canals were probably made in 
very primitive times for irrigation. Traces of 
them, made long before the beginning of written 
history, have been found near the Tigris and in 
the valley of the Euphrates. 

Their use for navigation must have begun very 
shortly after man had learned that logs could be 
lashed together and used for the transportation 
of men and goods. Egypt and Assyria, among 
other ancient nations, used them, and canals 


were being: built. in China hundreds of years 
before the beginning of the Christian era. 

From their beginning as ditches scooped out 
with stone or wooden instruments, canals have 
progressed until they number some of the finest 
engineering achievements known to-day. The 
first of the great canals, and still the longest, 
is the Grand ¢ Canal, joining the Pei-ho and the 
Yangtze-kiang in China, built during the 
thirteenth aa fourteenth centuries and enlarged 
and improved later. The main channel is about 
650 miles long. Like most of the great canals, 





it has no locks and is known as a sea-level canal 
Others of this type are the Suez Canal, built be- 
tween 1859 and 1869 by the famous French en- 
gineer De Lesseps, and the Corinth Canal con- 
necting Piraeus with the Adriatic Sea. 

Sometimes locks must be included, so that 
vessels can be lifted from one level to another. 
The Panama Canal, connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, and eliminating the perilous 
trip around the tip of South America and through 
the Strait of Magellan, is the best known of this 
type of canal. 





to every reader of travel literature; but at Pegu 
is an even greater and holier Buddhist shrinc, 
the Shwe-maw-daw Pagoda, 324 feet high. 

The enormous statue of Gautama Buddha 
shown in our picture is 181 feet long, and 46 feet 
high at the shoulder. If it were standing instead 
of reclining it would be as high as a ten-story 
building. - It is known as Shwe-da-yaung, and is 
the object of pilgrimage to many of the faithful 
in that part of Burma. It has been repainted, and 
all the marvelous carving on which the figure is 
supported has been restored. For the benefit of 
worshippers—and incidentally for tourists—a 
shed of modern steel work, with an iron roof, 
has been constructed over it, 

Pegu has now more than fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, and many tourists visit it from Ran- 
goon. The round trip can be made in a day, 
and the revenue levied by the town from this 
traffic has made it possible to restore practically 
to its original condition one of the great monu- 
ments of the Buddhist faith. 

You will find it possible to obtain some idea 
of the enormous scale of this reclining Burmese 
Buddha also by comparing it with the apparently 
diminutive figure of a man which you can sce 
in the lower left foreground of the picture. 





Wide World 


The Top of the World 


What the North Pole Really Looks Like 


"THE picture above is that of the North Pole, 

as accurately as the pole can be located from 
a moving dirigible. The dark spot in the 
foreground is a flag, dropped by Amundsen from 
the Norge at the point where his instruments 
showed the pole to be. 


For many years people thought of the North 
Pole as a region of icy mountains, full of jagged 
peaks and covered with ice and snow. The first 
explorer to reach it, Commander Peary, of the 
United States Navy, reported it to be a per- 
fectly flat expanse of thick ice, crossed with 
deep fissures and pressure ridges. In the fissures 
he could see water, and so completely dis- 
proved the old theory that the northern end of 
the earth consisted of dry land. Subsequent 
exploration from the air, by Commander Byrd 
and Roald Amundsen, has shown that for 
thousands of miles in the vicinity of the pole 
there is a frozen sea, covered with thick ice, 
which is likely to open up and swallow the foot 
traveler at any moment. 

Soundings have been made at various points 
in the Polar Sea, as it is calied, and the depth 
determined to be more than 10,000 feet in _ 
The ice blocks in our picture seem small, but 
they are actually hundreds of yards on a side, 
and the fissures between them, caused by the 
constant movement of the water underneath, are 
10 to 12 feet deep, showing that the ice blocks 
are at least 50 feet thick. It may have been in 
some such country as this that the brave Amund- 
sen finally lost his life. 
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Our Largest Submarine 
Cruising Radius of 19,000 Miles 


ERE is the V-4—whose 3000-ton displace- 

ment makes it the largest underwater craft 
in the United States, and the largest of its type 
in the world. This giant submarine is equipped 
with every known practical safety device, to 
a total of 106 separate mechanisms. The V-4 
carries a crew of seventy-six men and seven 
officers. She has the enormous cruising radius 
of 19,000 miles, can make fifteen knots on the 
surface and eight when running submerged. 
She is 381 feet long, and has what naval officers 
call a ‘‘safety depth’’ of 400 feet. (Photo by 
International) 


Science in Farming 
A Mechanical Marvel in Agriculture 


"THE tractor-drawn machine pictured below 

is the latest contribution of engineering 
brains to the farmer. It cuts, gathers and loads 
alfalfa or other forage crops in a manner which 
utilizes close to 100 per cent. of the crop grown. 





All the work of gathering is done automatically, 
and none of the crop touches the ground after 
the cutting blades have separated ‘t from the 
stalks. (Photo by Keystone) 


Timing the Athlete 
A New Principle Applied to the Olympics 


ELOW is F. L. Loebner, a German inventor 
who has recently completed a new machine 
which, working on photographic principles, 
records the speed of runners and gives indisputa- 
ble photographic proofs of the finish of a race. 
The machine had tests last summer at the 
Olympic Games in Amsterdam. (Photo by 
Wide World) 






The Luxury of a Yacht on Wheels 


The Flatavan 1s the Name of the Latest Automotive Wonder 


EVER before, perhaps, have automotive 

engineers outdone themselves to produce 
as much luxury in a motor car as Melville Hart, 
English engineer, has done in designing this 
**Flatavan,”’ as he calls it, for an American who 
will use it for transcontinental tours. It has 
all the virtues of a practical four-room apartment 
with the novelty of being able to travel without 
even putting a tooth brush in a suitcase. The 
great motor-bus lines in the western part of the 
United States have carried motor transportation 
to a very high point, but there have been few 
attempts heretofore to produce luxurious ve- 
hicles for private use. If the Flatavan proves 
to be successful, it will probably form the fore- 
runner of a great fleet of land yachts. 























The three photographs in these columns show 
the following: In the center the Flatavan it- 
self, with overall length of 24 ft., a width of 


7 ft. 6 in., and a weight of about 4 tons. The 
engine is sufficiently powerful to drive this 
weight at a speed of 45 miles an hour. Then 
above and to the right is a view of the living- 
room, showing the comfortable .couch,. the 
chest of drawers and other necessities. Below 
is a corner of the lavatory, which is just as com- 
plete as any bathroom at home. The Flatavan 
contains also a kitchen, compact but more than 
adequate. The driving compartment is entirely 
separate from the other rooms. 

© the top is fitted a searchlight with a radius 
of over one mile, as an added convenience in 
night driving. Beneath the flooring is an ice- 
chest and a cold-storage locker—in addition to 
such mechanical necessities as gasoline tanks, 


batteries and soon. (Photo by Wide World) 


The World’s Most Powerful Steam Turbine 


A Colossus of Power in California 


STEAM is still the great “‘prime mover’’ of 
our mechanical world. That is, it is the 
one great source of energy. For all the talk we 
hear of water power, the amount of electricity 
generated by it is still a very small part of the 
total. Electricity, in the long run, is but a con- 
venient and economical means of transmitting 


power. The triumphs of steam have suffered 
no diminution yet. Above, you see a fine ex- 
ample of modern achievement in steam engineer- 


F ing. The photograph shows a new steam turbo- 


alternator just put into operation at the Long 
Beach plant of the Southern California Edison 
Company. It is capable of generating 125,000 
electric horsepower—by all odds the largest 


figure that these great machines have ever 
reached. To do this, the capacity of the boilers 
which generate the steam for the great rotor 
must be enormous, for the overall efficiency from 
grates to final outlet for power is still low, and 
engineers have demonstrated by mathematics 
that it must always remain so. The main shaft 


of the turbine is over one hundred feet long and is 
sixteen inches in diameter. Notwithstanding 
the huge capacity of the machine, it is only one 
of eight which will eventually be installed in 
the same plant. Electric power, on the West 
Coast, is dirt cheap by Eastern standards, and 
it is the efficiency of these huge machines which 


makes it so. (Photo by Wide World) 








Photography Plus 
A Camera That Performs Wonders 


BY combining a clockwork mechanism, 
motion-picture camera and powerful micro- 
scope, Carl D. Clarke, the young scientist shown 
with his invention in the photograph above, 
has made possible even greater wonders in micro- 
photography, the photography of small objects. 
Mr. Clarke’s camera will record on film the entire 
life of a flower or plant, from its first sprouting 
to its final decay, and give scientists a powerful 
means of studying mysteries about which we 
still know little. (Photo by International) 


Daylight Television 
One More Forward Step 


QTDOOR scenes have now been brought 
within the range of television broadcasting 
through the work of engineers in the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in New York. Powerful 
arc lights were previously necessary to provide 
sufficient illumination for television equipment, 
but new developments in lens construction now 
make it possible to record unassisted in the out- 
of-doors. Thus scientists and engineers are 
bringing us closer and closer to the day when 
we shall sit at home and watch the progress of 
a football game a hundred miles away. The 


photograph above shows Dr. Frank Gray and 
John Hefele at the controls of the television 
broadcaster which is recording the action of A. 
L. Johnsrud, the golfer. (Photo by Wide World) 








Here’s a Monocycle 
Something New in Motor Vehicles 


"THE photograph below shows a freak means 
of locomotion. The machine, as you can see, 
consists of one large wheel, inside which is the 
frame, the driver's seat and the motor. It is 
said to have attained a speed of eighty miles 
an hour. (Photo by Wide World) 
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Eight-Foot Wheels 
The Inflexible’s Under-Gear 

THE photograph above gives you an even 

more graphic idea of the enormous size of the 
great all-metal English airplane Inflexible, which 
soars across the top of this month’s News of the 
Air page. The mechanic standing with his arms 
outspread in front of this huge wheel is of more 
than average height, but he is dwarfed in compar- 


ison with the Inflexible’s landing-gear—for each 
wheel of it is no less than eight feet in diameter. 


} 
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The Smallest Dirigible 


Proof of the Easy Handling of Such Craft 


PICTURED below is the smallest rigid dirigi- 
ble (not a blimp) in the world. She is called 
the Pilgrim, and was made by the Goodyear 


| Zeppelin Corporation in Akron, Ohio. To 


prove her easy maneuverability her captain 
recently landed her on the roof of a building in 
Akron, where his space was limited to 225 feet 
in width and 250 feet in length. The photo- 
graph shows her resting beaay on her minia- 
ture landing-field after a safe descent. (Photo by 
M-G-M News) 


A Zeppelin Cabin 
Decorated for a Christening 


Now the LZ-127, the giant German dirigible, 
about which we have told you before on 
this page, has had a christening and has emerged 
the “Graf Zeppelin.’’ To the left you see the 
cabin of the great Atlantic air liner decorated for 
the occasion. If you look carefully at the left of 
the picture, you can see a group of people, which 
will give you the scale of the cabin. Germany 
and England both, you will gather from the 
amount of foreign notes on this page this month, 
are in the very forefront of pioneering in com- 
mercial aviation. It is unhappily true that this 
country, despite some magnificent exploits, is not 
yet the leader. The skies of Europe are fairly 
laced with air lines carrying passengers and 
freight between great cities, and it is in Europe 
that the more ambitious attempts to construct 
machines capable of crossing the Atlantic are at 
present being made. (Photo by Wide World) 
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The World’s Largest Airplane 


Another Example of Progress in Heavier-than-Air Design 


HERE is the Inflexible—the newest air monster in England and, by com- 

mon consent, the largest heavier-than-air machine in the world. 

The amazing progress of aviation makes it difficult to predict how long the 
Phold this distinction, but her 150-foot wing span no 

weight of 14 tons entitle her to the present record. The Inflexible is an all- 

metal craft, 75 feet long. She is powered b 

Rolls-Royce engines of 650 horsepower each. 

a feature of the English air pageant earlier in the year, 

and, as it will not Be 

the center of attraction. (Photos by Wide World) _ 
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The Glider That Broke an American hieted 
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A Close-up of the Handsome Darmstadt 


"THis is the record-breaking glider Darm- 
stadt, which a short time ago broke un- 


_ Official American records by remaining aloft for 


four hours and five minutes on a continuous 
soaring flight. So little gliding has been done 
in the United States that the ro a record broken 
was that made years ago by Orville Wright. A 
replica of the Darmstadt did much better in 
Europe, where it remained in the air for fourteen 


hours and twenty-three minutes. Had it not 
been for a sudden shift of wind, Pilot Peter 
Hesselbach is confident that his neat craft 
would have done even better. As it was, he 
reached a maximum altitude of 350 feet and 
covered a distance equivalent to 120 miles. His 
maximum speed was about 50 miles per hour. 


He was ~—— into the air by a large rubber. 


slingshot. (Photo by Wide World) 


Grooming a Great Plane for Transatlantic Service 





A Word about the Subject of This Month's Cover 


ON the front cover of this October Companion 

our artist has drawn for you a thrilling 
picture—showing you in imagination a sight 
which will some day be a commonplace. Three 
nations—the United States, Great Britain and 
Germany—are working ceaselessly on the con- 
struction of craft which will be capable of 
transporting passengers and freight across the 
ra proce A by air. Our artist has shown one 
such ship as it glides swiftly out of lower New 
York Harbor. 

The photograph at the left shows you one of 
several ships which the artist studied in making 
his drawing. It happens to be a Rohrbach- 
Romar plane, which can carry fifteen “sage 
and large quantities of freight in its three cargo 
compartments. The photograph shows work- 
men making the final adjustments on two of the 
ship’s three 800-horsepower motors. Wonder- 
ful as such a craft seems to us, we may be quite 
sure that it bears the same relation to the 
flying ships of the twenty-first century as 
Fulton’s tiny Clermont bears to our own great 
Leviathan. There are few young readers of 
this page who will not before many years be 
traveling in the air. (Photo by Herbert) 
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There is something outside of and beyond 
expert salesmanship and paid-for ad- 
vertising. 


It is the friend to friend, word of mouth 
recommendation expressed by the man 
in the street when he says, “I wouldn’t 
change my Victory Six for any other car 
in the world!’”? An advertisement like 
that is priceless. It can’t be bought. It 
must be earned. 


It is because the Victory Six has earned 
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this honor that it has become the most 
popular car in its price class in America. 


We can only suggest the superiority of 
the Victory Six in a paid advertisement 
like this; the advertisement that can’t 
be paid for confirms it. 


The first step toward bringing you and 
the Victory Six together is a demonstra- 
tion that any Dodge Brothers dealer will 
be glad to give you. Why not take it today 
—yourself at the wheel? 


ROTHERS 


VICTEARY SEX 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION, Division of Chrysler Corporation 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tuk Youtn’s CoMPANION 


TOURING CAR $995 — ROADSTER $995 — COUPE $1045 — 4-.OOR SEDAN $1095 — DELUXE SEDAN $1170 — DELUXE 4-PASSENGER COUPE $1170 — SPORT SEDAN $1295 —/f o. b. Detroit 
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called Latvia and is bounded on the north by 
Esthonia, which also once belonged to Russia. 

At the Esthonian islands of Oesel and Dago the 
Baltic Sea projects eastward in a long, narrow 
bight which is dalled the Gulf of Finland. The 
independent state of Finland, which was Russian 
territory before the war, forms the north shore 
of this gulf, and Esthonia its south shore. Only 
for a distance of seventy miles east of Esthonia 
does the Russian Bear drink the waters of the 
Gulf of Finland, though once it was free to roam 
the entire eastern coast of the Baltic Sea. It 
passed through my mind when I ascertained 
these facts that, if wild animals are more dan- 
gerous when confined, the Bear might prove very 
dangerous indeed to Ralph and me. 

However, as we ran up Kalmar 
Sound we had more immediate 
things to think about. Though the 
tote was a better boat than the 
fish cutter, any old tub will sail well 
with the wind astern, and at dark 
we knew that only an hour's delay 
would permit the other boat to 
overtake us. We knew also that 
we should have to stop for the 
night. 

Ralph had stood the motion of 
sailing extremely well. He was not 
willing, however, to leave the 
sheltered water of the sound for the 
open Baltic at night time, and I was 
not prepared to stand an all-night 
watch alone while he tried 
futilely to overcome sea- 
sickness. After a bit of 
discussion, therefore, and 
a good look at the chart, 
wedecided to anchor north- 
east of the north point of 
Oland Island. This was a 
secure anchorage in south- 
erly or southwesterly 
winds. In case’of a shift 
to either of the northerly 
quadrants we thought that 
we ‘could hang on until 
daylight and then if neces- ¢ 
sary see our way through 
a narrow channel to a 
shallow though well-pro- E 
tected bay. 

Having come to this de- Ralph 
cision, we shaped our course 
to pass close to the group-flashing light on 
a great rock, and when the sounding lead 
showed that we had come into three fathoms of 
water we let go the anchor and lowered sail. 
Peaceful though the night had been while sail- 
ing, it was still more silent now, with no swells 
bubbling under our stern or the occasional 
sound of a squeaking block to break the still- 
ness. As we lay under a weather shore there 
was no whisper of breakers on the sand, and 
even the gulls which had followed inquisitively 
and complainingly had gone to sleep or picked 
up more profitable customers. Instead of night 
noises to keep us company we had the brilliant 
flashes of the lighthouse, four times every fifteen 
seconds, which picked out our furled sails and 
naked mast with startling clearness. 


had eaten supper under way and, hav- 
ing watched = Zandra swing to her 
hook and given her the proper scope of 
chain, there was nothing to keep Ralph and me 
from turning in—nothing, that is, but curiosity 
as to the movements of the boat which we had 
come to think of as our pursuer. Would she, 
seeing us anchored in the lee of the point, do 
likewise, or would she go on about her business, 
proving in so doing that our business was not 
hers. With the ship dark, we sat on deck 
awaiting her arrival. As the clock in the cabin 
struck six bells for eleven the question was 
answered for us—luckily by word of mouth, for 
otherwise we should have been deceived. 

Across the silent water came a resonant voice 
saying in Swedish: “I think I see them, gentle- 
men, anchored off the mouth of Grankulla 
Viken. Shall I get the anchor ready2?’’ The 
speaker was evidently the cutter’s captain, 
standing in the bow of his craft. 

*‘No,”’ came the response. “If you are sure 
of them, we may as wal gp on to Visby. They 
will have to stop there, and it will look better 
if we arrive first. Ah, I see them now. Be 
quiet, Captain. They may be still awake.” 

After this came a sentence or two in a language 
which I did not understand, but I had heard 
enough to make me glance significantly at Ralph. 
He, his face lighted momentarily by the beacon’s 
flash, smiled grimly and put his finger to his 
lips. Shielded by the round bottom of the 
Zandra’s praam dinghy, which lay keel up on 
our deck, we watched the smack ghost go by 
between us and shore. When the uneasy croak- 
ing of her gaff jaw had died away and the 
ripple of her passage had lapped against our side 
Ralph unsealed his lips. 


ALIAS RALPH RUXTON 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 490] 


“Did you hear what the third one said in 
Russian?”’ 

“I heard sounds, but I didn’t know it was 
Russian."’ 

‘Well, he said, ‘For two rubles I'd shoot that 
royal peacock even before he gets to Russia.’ "’ 

“What makes him think we're bound for 
Russia?’ I asked. 

‘‘He’s our sailor who said he couldn't speak 
English.” 

‘‘H’ra-m, Ralph, the hunting season seems to 
open pretty early in these 
waters.” 

“It will stay open a long 
time before I can close it,”’ 
said Ralph, with a far-off 
look. 


Pe 















A few minutes later we 
turned in, my mind again 
occupied with the events 
that seemed likely to dis- 
turb our voyage. 

In the morning we had 
the good sense to eat 
breakfast while we were at 
anchor and got under way 
to find that the south- 
westerly breeze had backed 
to south’ard and was pip- 
ing up. A brisk current 
was coursing down the 
passage between Oland and 
Gottland, and with this 
and the wind at cross pur- 
poses it wasn’t many miles 
of sailing before we were 
plunging about in a savage 
loop. Fortunately, our 
course to Visby, the princi- 
pal harbor of the island of 
Gottland, was well north 
of east, and with sheets 
eased we made excellent 
going despite the roughness 
of the water. 

But poor Ralph proved 
conclusively that as a sailor 
he was a first-rate soldier. 
His normally pale com- 
plexion changed to a sickly 
shade of green. In the act of collecting the 
canvas sail stops which we had taken from the 
sails before hoisting them, his strength suddenly 
left him, and he flopped to the deck alongside 
the cockpit. He had enough energy left to 
straighten out on his back, but no more than 
enough to shake his head slightly when I asked 
if I could do anything for him. 

For perhaps ten minutes he lay in deathly 
silence as I steered the cutter. Then, the first 
frightful spasm of nausea passing, he opened 
his eyes and declared: ‘“This is the way it always 
catches me, Ken. When I was out alone I nearly 
ran the boat aground before I could get hold of 
myself.’’ 

“Tough luck, Ralph,"’ I replied. “‘Anything 
I can do for you now?” 

“Nothing. If I could really be sick it would 
help. But I'll be this way for several hours, 
slowly getting to feel like a human being.”’ 

“Well, you certainly had your nerve,”’ I told 
him, “thinking you would be able to sail single- 
handed to Russia.” 

As a matter of fact I did admire Ralph's grit, 
and I hope it won't seem out of place if I say in 
the same breath that I never enjoyed a better 
sail than that romp to Visby. As land neared 
and it became time to shorten sail, Ralph, who 
had been slowly recuperating, volunteered to 
take the helm. He even offered to start the 
motor, but as I have a certain pride about using 
power I told him that we would sail in and save 
our fuel for an emergency. The Swedes are a race 
of sailors, and I knew that many Visbians would 
be watching us from the fej 

But, although I have a weakness for the spec- 
tacular, I hope I’m not an out-and-out fool. At 
any rate I know better than to enter a strange 
harbor under full sail with a following wind. 
So as I gave the word Ralph put the stick down 
and we came into it. Down dropped the main- 
sail as I slacked the halliards, and in a moment 
or two we were running in under jib and jumbo. 
Then I took the helm again. I had studied the 
plan of Visby harbor in advance, and when we 
slid slowly by the outer breakwater I had only 
to watch the entrance and wait for someone to 
signal me where to lie up. That somebody 
proved to be the harbor master himself, gold 
stripes on his blue coat denoting his rank. As 
I ported my helm and entered the eastern of 
Visby’s two basins, he called to us from the 
center wharf and with a wide sweep of his arm 
indicated the maneuver to be made and the 
berth to lie to. Under such guidance it was 
a simple matter to skim the eastern wall, shove 
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the stick hard a starboard, let fly the head-sail 
sheets and come to an eggshell mooring at the 
center pier. 

Nor a I had to make this maneuver unaided. 
With the smooth water of the harbor under him 
Ralph's pep instantly returned and he was as 
adept in getting out lines and lowering sail as 
any hard-boiled mariner. The harbor master 
boarded us at once to inquire our intentions, and 
a moment later Ralph accompanied him ashore 
on some business of the ship. As he did not 
need me, I strolled uptown sa 


CHAPTER FIVE 


In the Burgomaster's Garden 
Vai is one of the most interesting of the 


old Swedish towns, and the ruins of its 

walls and churches, which date back from 
six to nine hundred years, are worth the atten- 
tion of any sightseer. I was anxious to see them, 
but I wanted also to go the rounds with Ralph, 
and so my present expedition carried me no 
farther than the burgomaster’s house on the 
north side of the town square. This house re- 
quires a word of explanation. Part of it, of stone 
and ivy-covered, was the home of the burgo- 
master when Visby was in its prime. The rest 
is fairly modern. A room on the ground floor 
is used as a curio shop, and here most of the 
tourists come from the steamers to buy post- 
cards. There is a restaurant in the building 
ene into a garden which in fine weather is 
also used as an eating-place. 

Looking into the curio shop and seeing it 
crowded with tourists of various nationalities, 
I decided not to wait for Ralph there but in the 

arden. I sat down before an iron table sheltered 
“ a large umbrella, my back to a similar table 
and my face toward the fence separating the 
garden from the narrow street. From here 
I could command a view of passing pedestrians 
and step quickly out to hail Ralph when he 
came along. A waiter approached before I was 
fairly settled and after one glance at me asked in 
English what I wished to eat. I replied in the 
same language, ordering a sandwich and a cu 
of coffee, and when he brought them I aske 
him how he happened to know English. He 
told me that he had lived in Brooklyn for several 
years as butler to a family on Columbia Heights, 
and we talked about America until other cus- 
tomers attracted his attention. 

What the waiter and I said to each other does 
not matter to my story. I mention him at all 
only to point out that once again I had been 
spotted as an American. When he left me the 
second time I became conscious of the low buzz 
of a conversation going on directly behind my 
back. The feature of it that first caught my ear 
was that, while I could not understand the major 
part, one of the speakers frequently stammered 
as if lost for a word and then introduced a phrase 
of Swedish. From these occasional words I gath- 
ered that the two speakers had not previously 
met, but that they belonged to some organiza- 
tion or brotherhood a were becoming ac- 
quainted over some sort of 
beverage. 

After a bit of this inno- 
cent eavesdropping I began 
to suspect that the part of 
the conversation which I 
could not understand was 
Russian. My suspicion was 
confirmed a moment later 
when one of the two men— 
the one farthest from me— 
said entirely in Swedish: 

“Would you mind, com- 
rade, telling me the story in 
my own tongue? I know so 
little Russian that it is very 
difficult to follow you.” 

“Not at all,’’ replied the 
other, also in Swedish. 
“There is no one near enough 
to hear me, except perhaps 
this boy, and I oie he is 
American.”” 

“T'll try him in Swedish,”’ 
said the first speaker. His 
chair rasped on the gravel 
and the next instant he passed 
me, faced me from the oppo- 
site side of my table and with 
a courteous bow asked: 

“May I trouble you for 
the sugar? The waiter does not seem to look my 
way. 

I felt rather proud of myself that I was able 
to look up at him with a dumb expression, al- 
though Ralph later punctured my conceit by 
saying that that is the expression I usually wear. 
However that may be, I did look at the man as 
if I had never in my life heard a word of Swedish. 


The Princess 
peasant garb 
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He repeated his question, this time glancing 
down at the table. And this time, realizing 
that it was better for me not to appear too dumb, 
I picked up the bill-of-fare and handed it to him 
with a polite flourish. 

In English I said to him, ‘‘This is what you 
want, isn’t it?”’ 

The stranger thanked me kindly, took the 
menu and returned to his seat. ‘You heard?’’ he 
asked his friend, still in Swedish. ‘‘The boy is 
either an American or an English tourist, and 
that kind are so satisfied with themselves that 
they never trouble to learn the cultivated 
languages.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said the other. “I thought as 
much. Now, you already understand why I have 
come so unexpectedly to Gottland. It remains 
for me to tell you the story of the Radolenski 
family.” 

Radolenski! That was the name which 
Ralph had given me as his own; it beat against 
my ears with the force of surf on a rocky coast. 
For a moment so stunned was I that I missed 
the whole thread of the stranger’s story. But I 
did not miss much,—no more, perhaps, than the 
relationship of the Radolenskis to the former 
Czar of Russia,—and when I again gathered my 
wits together I heard: 

“This stripling, then, who calls himself Ralph 
Ruxton, is the scion of one of the most powerful 
families in all of Russia. And when I say pow- 
erful I do not mean the power of riches or vast 
estates—although they had both. The Rado- 
lenski power was in the hold they had over the 

asants. If Nicholas II had been like this 

y's father, there would have been no revolu- 
tion. The proletariat adored him. In the fight- 
ing in the Pripet marshes during the World War 
they died for him by hundreds, only, it seemed, 
so that others might spring forward to die in 
their turn.”’ 

‘‘A sympathetic personality, perhaps,’’ said 
the vulan r the Swede behind ~~ . 

‘‘Marvelously so,’’ said the other. ‘While 
he lived General Kolchak’s rebellion against the 
soviets prospered. When he was found one 
morning with a bullet in his head the rebellion 
collapsed.”” 


HAT, however,”’ continued the speaker, 
“‘is beside my story. When we overthrew 
Kerensky in the fall of 1917 Radolenski 
was still alive, and he contrived to smuggle his 
wife and son out of Russia and into Sacken by 
way of Finland, he returning later to ally himself 
with Kolchak. We are positive that they left 
their money and jewels behind, but, though their 
palaces have been ransacked again and again, not 
one ruble or a single stone has been found."’ 
“They had much wealth?”’ . 
“Quantities. Radolenski’s fortune was reck- 
oned at,—well, to put it in Swedish kroner,— 
30,000,000; and not a quarter of it had been ex- 
pended in the war. Their precious stones were 
almost the equal of the crown jewels. Well, 
Radolenski is dead, and if there is anyone alive 
who knows the hiding-place it is the son. He, 
after a boyhood of quiet study, is now on the 
move. He is approaching Visby, on his way to 
Russia. Ina Shing smack which I have hired 
we shall follow or precede him, and when he 
igs up the treasure—click! 
he will join his father.’’ 

“Very simple,’’ said the 
Swede. ‘‘But how canI help 
you in this praiseworthy 
effort for our cause?” 

“In this way. It is un- 
fortunate that the Radolen- 
skis had two summer places 
—two estates, one in Finland 
on Khmilevski Bay and the 
other across the gulf in the 
province of Leningrad on 
Koporskaya Bay. The treas- 
ure may be on one estate or 
the other. As it is impossi- 
ble for me to be in two places 
at one time, I shall take you 

’ to Koporskaya Bay to await 
the possible arrival of this 
ptinceling. Ivanovitch, my 
sailor, I am sending by stea- 
mer to Khmilevski Bay. You 
will first acquaint yourself 
with Radolenski’s appear- 
ance and that of the cutter, 
which he calls the Zandra. 
We passed her in the night, 
and Ivanovitch tells me that 
he sighted her at sea an hour 
and half ago.’ 

At this point in the Russian’s amazing remarks 

I felt the med of another cup of coffee and 

crooked my finger at the waiter. He came with 
the delicious beverage, and we two talked a mo- 
ment of life in the throbbing city of Brooklyn, 

I well knowing that nothing of importance 

would be spoken behind me while the waiter 
mnueen ON PAGE 514] 
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The Worlds Greatest Catalogue 


1s how rea 


Fat out the coupon below and send today for 


your free copy of “The World’s Greatest Cata- 
logue.” One copy is now ready, waiting for you. 

If you have never bought from Ward’s by mail, 
or if you have forgotten to send for your Ward 
Catalogue the last season or two, this new Fall 
Catalogue will be a great revelation to you. It is 
the finest catalogue we have ever issued. 


Many New Opportunities for Savings 


In it you will find the very newest, most modern 
and most stylish merchandise that is offered any- 
where, and always at lower-than-market prices. 
You will find that it is, in fact, your style Guide as 
well as your Price Guide. 

But that is not all that makes it “The World’s 
Greatest Catalogue.” It is a marvelous triumph of 
the art of picturing merchandise on the printed page. 
In it are many more interesting pictures—many 
more pages where merchandise is shown in exact 
colors, to make it even easier to select exactly 
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what you want. You will find it a convenience— 
as well as a real pleasure—to shop through this 
book for everything you need or want. 


Why You Save Money at Ward’s 


Today we have over ten million satisfied customers. 
Weare actually the purchasing agent for ten million 
families. Consequently, the tremendous volume of 
buying which we must do for all these friends en- 
ables us to buy for spot cash, in huge quantities— 
by the trainload—oftentimes the entire output of 
a factory. Thus we get the lowest prices for quality 
goods, and these low prices 
are passed on to you. 


Fast Service—Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed 
You are doubly protected 
when you buy from Ward’s. 
First, your order will re- 
ceive prompt, efficient 
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attention — the rule now is: “In today — Out 
today!” Your order will be on its way back to 
you the same day it is received. 

Second, you are dealing with a house that for 
56 years has had the courage and integrity to stand 
behind an ironclad guarantee which has always 
said—and says today to every customer: “You must 
be satisfied or you get your money back.” 


Don’t Delay— Mail the Coupon Today 


Send us your name and address today so we can send 
youyourcopy of this great money-saving book. Learn 
thepleasure,thesavingthis newbook—"“TheW orla’s 
Greatest Catalogue” will bring into your home. 
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The Relay 
and the Telephone 





CX An Advertisement of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A nationat telephone system would be 
impossible if it were not for the relay. 
To make the ordinary telephone con- 
nections requires the use of anywhere 
from 4 to 30 relays. 

The relay is a device by which cur- 
rent in one circuit starts or stops cur- 
rent flowing through other circuits. 
It permits the use of many circuits in 
making a connection between two tele- 
phones. At the same time, by shutting 
off each circuit as it goes out of use, it 
makes room for a connection of maxi- 
mum directness. 

A relay consists of a magnetic core 
with a coil of wire around it and one 
or more movable iron shutters called 
armatures. These armatures make elec- 
trical contacts with other circuits. Here 
are pictured two circuits, that of your 
telephone and that of the operator's 
signal lamp. When you take the re- 
ceiver ott the hook a contact is made 
that closes your circuit. This magnet- 
izes the relay’s core, the armature in 
the operator's circuit is pulled by the 
magnet, Closing that circuit and light- 
ing her lamp. When you put the receiver 
back on its hook you open your circuit. 
The armature drops back, and the light 
goes out. 

There are approximately 7500 differ- 
ent kinds of relays used in the Bell 
System, which reaches a network of 
18,500,000 telephones. 
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hovered near. When once more he shuffled off 
about his duties the local representative of the 
Soviet Union (as I guessed him to be) began 
asking questions. 

‘How is it that this young Radolenski was 
able to buy a boat if his beniiy arrived penniless 
in Sweden?”’ 

‘*Because,’" was the answer, ‘‘I am not the 
only one who is aware of his secreted wealth. 
Friends have reared him from young boyhood, 
knowing that some day he might inherit riches.” 

“I see—and that is why, of course, you have 
permitted him to live. Has he no living rela- 
tives besides his mother?" 

‘Even she is now dead. But there was a twin 
sister to this boy, who in Kerensky’s regime was 
sent to Tobolsk with the royal family. She 
escaped death when they were exterminated, 
and we believe that she still lives. But where, 
no one knows.”’ 

‘*Perhaps on the Koporskaya estate, if, as you 
say, the peasants were loyal to the family?”’ 

‘We thought that, and years ago sent spies 
among the peasants. But she was not there. 
Occasionally within the last year we have had 
trouble with the peasants in different regions 
and have had reason to suspect that Alexandra 
Radolenski has been among them. If she were 
a man, we would have hat serious revolts and 
been obliged to slay thousands. And that is 
another reason why ‘Ralph Ruxton’s’ recovery 
of the family treasure must be the last work he 
does on earth.”’ 

I had gulped my second cup of coffee, and 
I now thought it was time to go. I had heard 
information that might be the means of saving 
Ralph’s life, but I did not want him to find me 
in the burgomaster’s garden. If he came and 
happened to address me in Swedish instead of 
English, then my knowledge of his enemy's 
plans would be immediately discovered. Rising, 
I walked slowly out of the garden and then 
rapidly toward the water front. 


CHAPTER SIX 


On to Russia 


N my haste to acquaint Ralph with the 
I vital information I had overheard, I raced 
half the short distance to the wharf before 
a sober thought arrested me. The Russian spy 
had not seen my face, but his Swedish confeder- 
ate had, and if they so much as saw Ralph and 
me together they would jump to the conclusion 
that I had not been as guileless as I seemed. 

Acting on this thought, I determined to keep 
out of Ralph’s way until night set in. I changed 
my course, scuttled along Kors Gatan, up a flight 
of stone steps, across the bare expanse of the 
Sodra Torget, and fled through the south gate of 
Visby into the open country. Then I spent a 
weary afternoon and evening wandering along 
the highways of Gottland. Night time at last 
pote and in silence I stole down to the 
wharves. A light shone in the cabin of the 
Zandra, and as I looked through the open sky- 
light I saw my friend lying on a bunk tranquilly 
perusing a heavy volume. I climbed down the 
ladder and entered the cabin. As I did so Ralph 
replaced his book in the rack over his head and 
sat up. 

“I sense,"’ said he, calmly, ‘‘that something 
has happened. You thought it best not to be 
seen in company with me in Visby. That is 
why I have not looked for you."” 

"You are a queer one,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘How 
did you even know that I was purposely avoiding 
you?” 

“‘One knows such things,’’ he replied. ‘‘What 
did happen?”’ 

I took the precaution to satisfy myself that 
we were alone in the Zandra, and then in a low 
voice I impetuously told my friend of my visit to 
the burgomaster'’s garden and what I had over- 
heard. The names of foreign places are always 
difficult to remember when first heard, and those 
which the Russian had mentioned escaped me. 
But a suggestion from Ralph and a eye at the 
chart of the Gulf of Finland identified them for 
me. Otherwise the story was engraved in my 
memory. 

When I had told all I said, ‘‘So now, Ralph, 
I understand why you have been so secretive 
about your affairs.”’ 

“Do you alsd understand, Ken,’ asked my 
friend, ‘‘that if this spy is successful not only 
I but you too may be slain?” 

“Ido. But forewarned is forearmed.”’ 

“Yes, but this is a desperate adventure. I 
shall think none’ the less of you if you decide 
not to go on with it.” 

“I'm with you,"’ I replied, simply. And those 
were the last words we exchanged on the subject 
of my quitting or not quitting. 

But the walk went on till after midnight. Be- 
ing possessed of his enemy’s plans, Ralph asked 
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me to do one thing and determined for himself 
to do another. The first was that I remain in 
my bunk until we had cleared port, and the 
second was that he make himself acquainted 
with the spy of the burgomaster’s garden. And 
these two things we did. 

At about ten o'clock the next morning Ralph, 
having returned from a visit ashore, made sail 
and got under way, while I, who had remained 
below, straightened up the cabin and stood 
ready to go topside. Looking aft through the 
hatch, I had a good glimpse of Visby’s west 
harbor as we beat seaward. In it I caught sight 
of the fishing smack which had followed us 
from Kalmar. Her stern was toward me, and 
I noted it carefully, for hitherto I had had only 
bow and beam views of her. Convinced after 
a moment that I could recognize the smack again 
from any angle, I procured field glasses for a more 
minute inspection, and with them ascertained 
that the smack’s name was Lilla Edet—which, 
in English, means Little Edith. A moment later 
our hull lifted and I knew that we were at sea. 

For half an hour more I stayed below, and 
then, feeling that it was about time for Ralph to 
do his pass-out, I went on deck. Already the 
tall, remarkable ruins of Visby were dwindling 
in the distance. The wind was blowing with 
less force than on the day before, but it was from 
the same direction, and we were making good 
time in a northwesterly direction. 

“Where away, Ralph?’’ I asked, glancing at 
the compass. 

“Toward Sweden,” he replied. “‘To throw 
Doctor Sarka off the track.” 

**Who’s Doctor Sarka—the spy?”’ 

“Yes. [had achat with him. Told him I am 
an Englishman traveling for my health, and that 
I'm bound for the Swedish islands."" Ralph 
drew his breath with a whistling noise, and 
I glanced curiously at him. *‘He’s a cool, cruel- 
looking specimen,” continued my friend. ** Aver- 
age height, high, white forehead, gray eyes, long 
thin face with a pointed beard; thick lips; the 
backs of his hands hairy. Oh, I had a hard time 
restraining myself when I talked with him."’ 

“Did you have any idea of killing him?’’ 
I asked. 

“No. I'd rather let my enemy live when I 
know his plans. If he were dead, somebody else 
with unknown plans might follow me.’ 

Again the in-drawn sigh, and this time I saw 
that Ralph was troubled by his old enemy, 
whose plans he knew only too well. I took 
the tiller, and he stretched out on deck to re- 
cover from his seasickness. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


A Bad Penny Turns Up 


LTHOUGH intrigue and activity had 
crammed the first two days of my ac- 
quaintanceship with Ralph Ruxton, we 

now entered upon a longer period, which was the 
acme of peace and happy enjoyment. Happiness 
comes at sea when the wind is abaft the beam, 
the course sailed is the straightest course, and 
the miles drop quickly astern. But such hap- 
piness cannot be put to paper, and even the 
Zandra’s official log of the voyage shows only 
an occasional entry concerning passing ships, 
high barometer and distance sailed. To all 
intents we were merely a cruising yacht enjoying 
fair weather in the Baltic, hazards and anticipa- 
tions forgotten or neglected. 

The first night, during which we sighted and 
left astern the island of Gotiska Sandoe, having 
circled to eastward when well clear of Gottland, 
I stood watch almost without intermission. But 
by the following morning Ralph had gained his 
sea legs and after cooking up a meal relieved me 
and let me get the sleep which I greatly needed. 
By midafternoon I was slept out and joined him 
on deck for the first discussion that we had had 
since shoving off. Seeing Ralph with actual 
color in his cheeks and a look of pleasure in his 
eye, I declared that I had served my purpose—if, 
indeed, I had been required at all aboard the 
Zandra. 

‘How do you make that out?”’ he asked. 

“Why,” said I, ‘‘this deathly seasickness ehat 
you've been telling me about is all imagination. 
You're as good a sailor as I ever thought of 
being, and all I've done for you is make that 
fool remark back in Kalmar which set Ivanovitch 
and Doctor Sarka on your trail.”’ 

“That's rot,”’ was Ralph’s reply. * “They sus- 
pected before I ever met you that I was on my 
way to Russia, and the remark which Ivanovitch 
overheard actually helped my plans. As to my 
being a good sailor, I'll do, now that I’m ac- 
customed to the motion. But it took you to tide 
me over the first three days. I never could have 
reached this point without you. ’ ae 

“If you really feel that I've helped you,’ said 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 516] 
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NOW YOU | 
TELL ONE! 


The Companion will pay $1.00 for 
each original joke that is accepted 
for this column. Only the best of 
the thousands that are sent us can 
be used and pa id for. We can 
not undertake to return those 
No that are not accepted. 









WHEN MULES RIDE PAT WALKS 


ENERAL SHERIDAN was at one time 
asked at what little incident he had 
laughed the most. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘‘I do not know, but I think 
this one would be one of them. I was riding 
down the line one day when I saw an Irishman 
mounted on a mule, which was kicking its legs 
rather freely. The mule finally got its hoof 
caught in the stirrup, when in the excitement 
the Irishman remarked, ‘Well, begorra, if you're 
going to get on, I'll get off.’"" 


—Norma Acken 
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FIGURE THIS OUT 


A YOUNG man traveling in the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch section saw the following 
notice pinned over the push button at a house 
where a bell was out of order: 
“Button don’t bell. ~—_. 
—Philip M. Chapin 


IT SEEMED SO 


“WNTOW, Willis,” said the teacher, *‘tell me the 
opposite of the word misery.” 





‘‘Happiness.”” 
mia sadness.”” 
“*Gladness.”’ 
“And of woe.” 
““Giddep.”” —Gordon Sale 
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HE COULDN'T HELP IT 


"TEACHER: “When you face the north you 
~ have on your right hand the great continent 
of Asia. What have you on your left hand?” 

Bobby: ‘‘A wart, but I can’t help it.”” 
—Helen Potts 


A PATIENT WAITER 


AN American who had been enjoying the 
sights and other things which London 
provides for tourists asked a passing policeman 
how he could reach his hotel. 
“Stand on this corner and take bus 41 when it 
comes along,’’ the constable told him. 
Some time later he met the man at the same 
corner. 
“What's the matter? he asked. 
* "Sall right,”’ said the sightseer. ‘“The thirty- 
ninth bus just gone by; only got to wait for 
two more.” —Martha Morehouse 


CLEAR ENOUGH 


“\AOTHER,”’ she began, “what does trans- 
Atlantic mean?”’ 
‘Across the ocean,"’ replied the mother. 
Then, ‘Does ‘trans’ always mean across?” 
“Yes, it does, always.’’ And the mother 
added sternly, “If you ask another question to- 
night, I shall send you to bed.”’ 
The second silence lasted about three minutes: 
It was broken at last by a plaintive, small voice 
which commented, ‘Then I suppose transparent 
means a cross parent!" —Juliette Frazier 


CUSTOMARY 


BLY had been hard at play in the back yard. 
~ His mother, noticing his dirty face, called 
him into the house. 
“Come, Billy, I must wash your face.” 
Why, muvver, whose comin’?’’ asked the 
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youngster. —Elmer Whittaker 





Entirely original in style concep- 
tion—creations of Chrysler engi- 
neering and artistic genius —the 
new Chrysler “75” and “65” 
literally stamp as old-fashioned 
the earlier precedents in motor 
car beauty. 


Through Chrysler originality, a 
new style has come into being. 


In a new revelation of dynamic 
symmetry, Chrysler has obso-~ 


New Chrysler “75” Sport Phaeton 


leted the former American and 
European standards of artistic 
merit in automobiles. 


Now, the mode is Chrysler— 
both abroad and at home. 


American youth, readily appre- 
Ciative of modern beauty and 
style, pays tribute to the orig- 
inality in the new styles created 


by Chrysler. 


New Chrysler “75” Prices — Royal Sedan, $1535; 2-passenger Coupe (with rumble 
seat), $15 35; Roadster (with rumble seat), $1555; Town Sedan, $1655. (Wire wheels extra.) 


“ 


“ 


New Chrysler “65” Prices — Business Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with rumble seat), 
$1065; 2-door Sedan, $1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-door Sedan, $1145; Coupe (with 
rumble seat), $1145. All prices f.0.b. Detroit. 
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is Waiting—Now! 


OU can win a place in that school 
or college band. You can know the 
thrill that comes from being right in 
the heart of every worth-while school activi- 
ty. Know the opportunities for profit and 
pleasure that come with self-created music. 


Join that band! 





You can learn to play—quickly and surely. 
All you need is the determination to win 
and a thoroughly good instrument. You 
furnish the first: let us furnish the second. 


King Instruments are 

America’s standard. They 

are used by the best Sym- 

phonic Orchestras. In 

) theatres and danice*bands 

you'll always find a large 

percentage of Kings. In 

State and National school band contests 
Kings rank high. 

A King will help you learn faster and play 

better. For every one is supremely easy to 

play, accurate in tune and perfect in tone. 

And every one is unqualifiedly guaranteed 

in writing to be perfect in design, materials 

and workmanship. 
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Make sure of a place in that band. Let 
a King show the way. Write now for full 
facts on your favorite instrument. We will 
also send you The White Way—a twenty- 
four page illustrated magazine full of help- 
ful facts and information. 


Wye 
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The H. N. White Company 
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I, with some hesitation, ‘I wish you'd let me 
know what to expect when we reach Russia. 
There's small chance now of my giving the game 
away, and I may as well tell you that this blind 
man’s buff I've been playing has gone against 
the grain.”’ 


ALPH had an inscrutable expression and 
meditated a moment before replying. 
Then, ‘'I've kept my ambitions to myself 
so long, Ken, that it’s like pulling teeth to tell 
them even to you. And that’s why I spoke as 
I did. But here's the situation. A month ago 
I heard from my sister Alexandra that she had 
returned to my father’s estate and is living there 
as a peasant lives—hungry part of the time, badly 
clothed all the time, and longing for the good 
things of life. She wanted to join me in Sweden, 
but hadn’t the money for the passage—besides 
which she was afraid that, if she applied for 
a passport, she would be arrested on the very 
grave charge of being an aristocrat.” 

“Has she really been stirring up the peasants, 
as Doctor Sarka said?”’ I asked, all my resentment 
gone and my interest at high pitch. 

“You might call it that,’’ replied Ralph. 
‘‘She has no political ambitions for herself, ‘ 
she feels keenly the misery of our people. She 
has undoubtedly put ideas into their heads 
which have made trouble for the Bolsheviki. 
But that is aside from my present point. Her 
letter decided me to buy the Zantra, sail to 
Russia, rescue her, and retrieve the family treas- 
ures. Now you ask me what to expect when 
we get there. Very well, then—a hot welcome 
if Doctor Sarka or any other spy suspects us. 
If not that, a silent night of digging in the forest, 
the rapid transportation of jewels and gold to 
the Zandra, and the clean escape of my sister and 
ourselves. A simple program if all goes well.”’ 

‘Am I to help you Se up the treasure?”” 

“If you will, unless you would feel more at 
home standing by the Zandra.”’ 

“I'd rather go ashore. But the question is, 
Suppose we're discovered and have to separate? 
What then?”’ 

“We'll locate my sister when we first go 
ashore. Then, if we should have to separate, you 
and she will make for the boat, and I'll stay 
back and guarantee your getting there.”” 

“But what then? Ralph, your plan is fine if 
all goes well, but if the slightest thing upsets it 
it we'll be gone goslings.”’ 

“Oh, yes. But one doesn’t put his head into 
the lion’s mouth without risking some slight 
discomfort. If you and Alexandra get aboard 
safely, I don’t expect you to cruise around wait- 
ing for me. You must get under way at once. 
I'll escape to Finland by rowboat, or I'll remain 
in Russia.”’ 

“And get shot?”’ 

“I hope not. A moment ago I spoke of my 
ambitions. In Kalmar I showed you the statue of 
Sweden's liberator. Perhaps—who knows?— 
if I staygn Russia I can be my country’s Gustavus 
Vasa—lead my people to freedom.”’ 

I looked at Ralph in amazement. Did he 
actually believe that he, a boy, could overthrow 
the Communist regime? Men have been sent to 
insane asylums for opinions less ridiculous. 
Wanting to hear more of his ambitions, I asked: 

“Do the Russian people wish to be ‘led to 
freedom’? Didn’t they get enough of aristo- 
cratic leadership when the Czar was alive?"’ 

“Oh,” said Ralph, dreamily, ‘‘I don’t want to 
beaCzar. LIlove my people, and I want to guide 
them—then step aside when they are capable of 
self-government.” 

So dreamily did Ralph contemplate the new 
freedom in his native land that he forgot wind, 
sail and sea. Our conversation was abruptly 
ended by the jibing of the mainsail. inci 
a wave got under our stern and lifted us as the 
boom shot over. It struck the backstay an u 
ward glancing blow and goose-winged the sail. 
Beyond scoring the varnish and chafing the foot 
lacing it did no damage. 

“Well,” said I, after I had sprung to the tiller 
and got the Zandra out of her predicament, 
‘the milkmaid with the pail of milk on her 
head was going to sell it and buy a hen and 
hatch eggs and sell the chickens and buy herself 
a new dress and turn up her nose at the boys who 
asked her to marry them. And then she tossed 
her head, and the milkpail jibed and spilled the 
wind out of the sails, and the Zandra never did 
get to Russia. Do you get me, Ralph, or shall 
I tell you in words of one syllable that this boat 
must be sailed if we want to get there?"’ 

“I understand you,’’ replied Ralph, laughing 
sheepishly. ‘‘You keep her a bit while I brew 
some tea. I told you before that I'm no sailor.” 

Two nights and three days passed, Ralph 
and I taking turn and turn about on deck, 
and still the southwest wind blew us toward 
our goal. But at twelve of the third night 
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of our run from Gottland, when we were less 
than seventy-five miles from Koporskaya Bay, 
the wind fell and the sails began to whisper. 

We were not surprised. The weather had been 
phenomenally good, and we had made excellent 
going. Too confidently we estimated that we 
had outstripped any pursuers we might have, and 
that we should reach our destination before the 
close of the next day. As if to confound our 
optimism the wind promptly sprang up again,— 
this time from the northeastward, which made 
it a dead noser,—and we prepared for a hard 
night of it. 

How the wind blew! Our topsail came off in 
a hurry, and we double-reefed the main. And 
when, plunging into cresting combers, we found 
ourselves halfway between Hogland Island, 
which offered a comfortable refuge, and Lavan- 
saari Island, we wished we had sought shelter 
from the blow. But there was no thought then 
of turning back. We would make Lavansaari 
and add another twenty to our mileage if it took 
aleg. And on we sailed, Ralph sicker than I so 
far had seen him, the Zandra pitching like one 
possessed, breath-taking sheets of spray sweeping 
us from bow to stern. 

As opportunity presented I dropped below to 
study the chart and before daylight had satisfied 
myself that the place for us was on the southwest 
side of Lavansaari Island. It was easy to reach, 
and it seemed to promise security as long as the 
wind held easterly. It was not a perfect spot 
for anchoring, however, as it was open from 
north through west to south; but we needed only 
a temporary lee, and I figured that if the wind 
backed we could slip through a somewhat tortu- 
Ous passage to south’ard of the island and pro- 
ceed on our way. 

Presently as daylight strengthened I saw land 
beginning to shape itself out of the smother 
ahead. A welcome sight it was to eyes that had 
been strained for hours through the smashing 
darkness, and I noted with relief the comparative 
quiet of the water in the island's lee. Not many 
minutes passed before we experienced the wind- 
breaking power of the high, wooded island and 
ceased to bucket and plunge into crested combers. 
When we were, as I judged, half a mile from the 
southwest face of the island I took a sounding 
and, finding ourselves in five fathoms of water, 
directed Ralph to round up. A moment later 
our heavy anchor took the ground and we fetched 
up and swung to on twenty fathoms of chain. 

As I had anticipated, our forced anchorage 
was anything but perfect. The sea, sweeping 
around the southern end of the island, curved 
toward us and rolled us miserably, and I decided 
too late that we would have been better sit- 
uated a mile or so to northward. A fringe of 
reefs extending due south from the island and 
barring any passage that we might want to make 
to the east gave me an uncomfortable feeling. 
The seas had a nasty way of tumbling and spout- 
ing in this foul ground. But, taking it all in 
all, the Zandra was securely placed, and I felt 
that we could eat and sleep without danger. 

‘‘Not so rotten, eh, Ralph?”’ I asked, when we 
had furled sail and straightened up on deck. 
“At leait better than that infernal pounding. 
I thought more than once she would stick her 
nose into one of them and forget to come up.”’ 

“You know more about it than I,"’ returned 
Ralph. ‘‘But there’s a sort of bay up there to 
northward where we'd be protected from this 
fiendish swell."’ 

“Yes,”’ I replied, *‘but we'd get a swell there 
curving in around the north end of the island."’ 

“Well, there’s a cutter anchoring there now,” 
returned my friend, ‘‘and she seems to be riding 
as steady as a church.”’ 

“These native work craft—’’ I said, and cut 
my sentence in half. The ‘‘native work craft’’ 
had a decidedly familiar look. She was, in fact, 
our bad penny turned up again—the Lilla Edet. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Shipwreck 


O accustomed had I become to shocks 
S and surprises that even the presence of our 
enemies gave me no more than a momentary 
twinge. Talking the matter over, Ralph and 
I agreed that, if Doctor Sarka pursued the policy 
which he had announced to his Swedish con- 
federate in Visby, he would not be likely to 
molest us while we lay peaceably at anchor. 
He would, of course, bend every effort to prevent 
us from losing the Lilla Edet. For our part, 
by waiting until nightfall we could put the odds 
of giving her the slip decidedly in our favor 
But if we were unable to elude our pursuers, we 
could abandon Ralph's entire plan of finding his 
sister and recovering his treasure and sail back 
to Sweden empty-handed, there to await a favor- 
able oppo-tunity to try again. This plan would 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 518] 
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SAMBO the TYRANT 
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squalling with glee. He was surprised leading 
indignant old hens round by their cropple- 
crowns, saying scandalous things to them. He 
fought and vanquished every rooster and every 
turkey gobbler within a mile or two of the 
Murches. He was a frequent visitor at the dis- 
trict schoolhouse and had serious misunder- 
standings with the schoolmistress and her 
broom. He was also accused of pulling up Elder 
Witham’s garden. 

Nothing was more common than for us to 
hear Sambo ‘‘craiking’’ on the roof of the farm- 
house, long before sunrise. One May morning 
while we were at breakfast, a frightful squalling 
out at the goose pond called us forth in haste. 
Sambo was there and had intruded on the privacy 
of Grandmother Ruth’s geese, each in a little 
goose house, — on eggs. Sambo had been 
attempting to haul them off their nests and in 
consequence was having a battle-royal with old 
Jim, the gander. They had each other by the 
bill, both pulling hard, but the gander was 
flogging his assailant tremendously with his 
powerful wings. For once Sambo had the worst 
of it, but he got what satisfaction he could by 
sitting in a dead pear tree near by for half an 
hour afterward, reviling Jim and stumping him 
to come up there. 

Up at the Murches’ Sambo literally ran the farm 
that season. Neither neighbor Murch nor his 
sons were model farmers; they took life easy 
and often lay in bed late of a morning; but that 
summer Sambo took it upon himself to get them 
up at sunrise. With the first rays of the rising 
luminary he began “‘craiking’’ boisterously from 
the housetop and continued his outcries till the 
boys turned out to milk the cows. Much the 
same thing occurred at night when it came time 
for the cows to be driven home from the pasture. 
A shepherd dog could have been no more useful 
for rounding up the herd and driving it to the 
barn. Sambo appeared to know at once if an 
animal were missing from the herd and would 
go flapping about the pasture till the delinquent 
was found and started for the barnyard. But he 
could never be wholly broken of pulling wool 
from the backs of the cosset sheep that were 
pastured with the cows. 

Aunt Sarah Murch told our folks that when 
the week's washing of clothes was dry on the 
line, and she went out with the clothes-basket 


to take it in, Sambo loved to accompany her | 


and assist by pulling off the clothes-pins and 
dropping them in the basket. 


has to be confessed that Sambo was woe- 

fully deficient in ethics. He was not 
only mischievous but vastly acquisitive, not to 
say thievish. As the season passed frequent 
= were made of missing articles, al- 
leged to have been taken by him through open 
windows—spoons, napkin rings and even tea- 
cups. The caches he made of such loot con- 
tinued to be discovered, in secret nooks, for 
several years thereafter, and Sambo’s exploit in 
purloining Grandmother Ruth’s gold beads has 
already been related in these columns. The old 
lady had placed her beads in a little china saucer 
on her dressing-table, one night. Sambo entered 
through the window, carried them off and hid 
them in the martin house, where they were not 
found till long afterward. 

It need not be supposed that Sambo’s career 
passed without reprisal on the part of indignant 
neighbors. He was stoned, chased with bean- 
poles, and shot at more than once, yet he always 
got away, though sometimes the worse for 
wear; and then Willis would discover him 
— very quiet in an apple tree, with the 

lue-white inner lid drooping over his eye and 
the merest little croak when he was spoken to. 

To Willis’s credit it should be said that he 
made constant efforts to keep his raven shut in 
the barn; but Sambo was likely to slip out un- 
perceived when a door was opened, then set off 
on a raid to square accounts with his enemies, 
and open new ones. 

Altogether it was a boisterous summer in that 
vicinity; and when late in the fall Willis was 
known to have gone on another trapping trip 
to Boundary Camp, the first question Lm was, 

Did he take Sambo with him2?’’ And there 
was a general sigh of relief when it was found 
that he had done so. 

Sambo never came back. Tragedy for him and 
trouble for Willis were in store that winter. 
Willis told me of it rather briefly; he was always 
reticent about things which had greatly dis- 
turbed him. I conclude that he and Sambo 
went on together much as during the previous 
Winter—better perhaps, for now they were used 
to each other’s ways, and the bird by this time 
had learned a great deal about traps and trap- 
ping. I suppose Willis had really grown fond 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 539] 
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You can talk all you want about the 
‘ plays that were made but snapshots 


will show you what really happened 


HE season’s getting under way. 

Your team is working hard, 
smoothing out the rough spots, 
whipping into shape for the big 
games later on. 

There are bound to be some tough 
ones on your schedule—closely con- 
tested—hard fought. In all prob- 
ability there’ll be at least one big 
game that will be talked about for 
days afterward. Here’s where a 
Kodak fits in. With it, you can take 
snapshots of the game from the 
sidelines. 


What a wonderful record these 
pictures will make—one that is so 
true to fact it will settle many a 
discussion. And just think how 
priceless this same record will be 
years later when you return for 
reunion. Then, as you spread out 
the snapshots before your friends, 
that famous game of years ago gets 
under way again. There’s the team 
lined up five yards from the goal 
line with only a minute to play— 
and there’s a snapshot of the howl- 
ing mob which shows that one min- 
ute was all your team needed. 
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A record like this is 
mighty simple to 
make. All that is re- 
quired is a Kodak and 
plenty of film. The 
pictures you get will 
tell the story from A to Z ten times 
better than words ever could. 

But that’s not all. These snap- 
shots you make are yours for good. 
Whenever you want, you can get 
them out, look them over and thrill 
again as each new picture recalls 
some vivid recollection of a brilliant 
play. 

The chances are you already own 
a Kodak. If you don’t, get one at 
once. They are on sale everywhere 
at prices to fit any pocketbook. You 
can buy the Brownie, a genuine 
Eastman camera, for as little as $2, 
and Kodaks from $5 up. 


KODAK 


Only Eastman makes the Kodak 











And every Eastman 
camera makes ex- 
cellent snapshots. 
Particularly the 
Modern Kodaks. 
Many have lenses 
so fast that you don’t have to wait 
for sunshine. Rain or shine, indoors 
or out, Winter or Summer, every 
one can take good pictures with 
these marvelous new Kodaks. 

Kodak film in the familiar yellow 
box is dependably uniform. It has 
speed and wide latitude, which sim- 
ply means that it reduces the danger 
of under- and over-exposure. It gets 
the picture. Expert photo finishers 
are ready in every community to 
develop and print your film quickly 
and skilfully. 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 151 
Rochester, N. Y 


Please send me, FREE and without obli- 
gation, the booklet telling me about the 
Modern Kodaks. 
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“THE ONLY SHOT THAT COUNTS IS THE SHOT THAT HITS” 
















YOU'LL 
HAVE SOME 
VACATION 
WITH THIS ONE 


Whether you go away, or spend 
your vacation at home, you’re sure 
to have fun with this .22 rifle. 


It shoots as fast as you can work your 
finger on the trigger and puts every shot 
exactly where you aim. 


The recoil from one shot throws out the empty 
cartridge, puts in a new one, and cocks the action. 
On rifles chambered for .22 shorts the magazine holds 


15 shots; those chambered for .22 long rifle cartridges 
hold 10. 


And this speedy, little rifle is simple in construction, 
doesn’t easily get out of order, and is a beauty to look at. 
See one at your dealer’s and make up your mind to have 
one this vacation. We'll send you a free circular about it 
if you’ll write and ask for it. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore A 


Takes down without tools. Fits 
in a@ suitcase, or pack sack. 


Model 24 Reming- 
tonAutoloading.22 
Caliber Rifle. 


Standard Grade 


$954 





New York City 


emington, 


25 Broadway 

















“Let’s go nutting” 


C’mon—get your bike and I'll take you to a dandy grove 
where we can get all the nuts we can carry! It’s quite a 
way from town, but if you've got one of the new multiple- 
disc New Departure Coaster Brakes like I have it won’t 
seem any distance at all. 














That’s the beauty of these new automobile type Coaster 
Brakes—they’re smooth and velvety in operation. Coast- 
ing and stopping is easier; there isn’tany “play” or slipping. 


Say—why don’t you get one? Ask the man down at the bi- 
cycle shop about it. You can have one put on your present 
bike and then—believe me—you’re all set! Bk om 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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«Model C* COASTER BRAKE 











| automatically exclude me from the adventure, as 


I would have to be returning to America. Little 
though I relished this prospect I was sane enough 
to see that to dig up the treasure with Doctor 
Sarka in full cry was no better than open invita- 
tion to death. 

As so often happens when men and sea and 
ships are concerned, our philosophical wey ml 
ance of the situation and the plans we laid for 
the future all went to naught. During the day, 
which was the hardest and most nerve-racking 
that I had, up to that time, ever spent, we were 
boarded by our enemies. By night we had no 
opportunity to slip the Lilla Edet, for she— 
But I anticipate. 

The events of that day began earlicr than five 
in the morning, when we had breakfasted and 
I was about to get a little sleep, leaving Ralph on 
deck to watch the movements of our unwelcome 
neighbor. At that time the wind, which had 
been blowing with unabated fury from the north- 
east, backed around with almost lightning 
swiftness and blew a white gale from the north- 
west. What had been a lee was now a lee shore, 
—the phrases, so much alike, have exactly op- 
posite meanings,—and instead of tailing away 
from a friendly, protecting land we were yearn- 
ing toward the jagged reefs to south’ard of the 
island. 

The first blast, catching us full on the beam, 
crushed our rail to the water's edge and threw me 
from my bunk to the cabin floor. I literally 
bounced from there to the companionway and 
was out of the hatch, half dressed, before I got 
my breath back. On deck I had little opportu- 
nity to recover it, for the new wind had rain in it 
that attacked my face and body like flying icicles. 
The Zandra recovered valiantly from the first 
blow and swung on her chain to head into the 
gale. For the moment the sea was still smooth, 
but I knew that this smoothness could not last. 
The new gale had a clear sweep of thirty miles 
from the Finnish shore, and even as I ran forward 
to allow more scope to the anchor chain the 
fickle fresh water began to writhe in steeps and 
hollows. 


I did not wait to see whether we were drag- ° 


ging, but paid out the chain to the last foot of its 
fifty fathoms. Then, being half frozen by the 
biting wind and rain, I dragged Ralph below 
with me to change to dry clothes and oilers, for 
I had a premonition that the day had more in 
store for us. 

When we again appeared on deck I saw at first 
glance that we had dragged despite the full 
scope of our bower chain and with Ralph to 
help me made up and let go the other anchor. 
There was no question of launching the dinghy 
and rowing the second anchor out to take the 
strain equally with the first. There was too 
much wind for that. We merely cast it from us, 
hoping that when the first anchor had dragged 
sufficiently the second would divide the strain 
and hold us. 

Anxious moments they were, as with my hand 
on the bower chain I felt it slipping over the 
hard, sandy bottom, and in all of a quarter of 
an hour we did not once lift our eyes to our sur- 
roundings. But then an exclamation from Ralph 
aroused me from my tense preoccupation. The 
Lilla Edet’s triple-reefed mainsail was crawling 
up the mast as evidence that she was getting 
under way. ; 

‘‘Perhaps we'd better do the same,”’ shouted 
Ralph. “‘If the two anchors don’t hold, what 
then?”’ 

“We'd have to slip them both,’’ Icried. ‘‘And 
this narrow gulf isn’t like the ocean. We'd 
fetch up on a lee shore—and what then?"’ 

“We can go ahead on the motor and get the 
anchors up. Do you want to try it?” 

Our two cables now took an even strain, and 
I dashed aft to the compass for cross bearings on 
shore. Getting them, I rejoined Ralph in the 
bow and declared: *‘We haven't much sea room 
for experiments. If we hold, we're better off 
as we are. 

But the next minute proved—without cross 
bearings—that we were not holding. Both our 
chain and our manila cable were now vibrating 
to the tune of slipping flukes. The reefs in our 
lee, the scene of the most murderous confusion 
of water that I have ever witnessed, were ap- 
preciably nearer. 

“All right,’’ I called. ‘‘Start the motor, and 
make it snappy.”’ 


S he rushed below I looked again at the 
Lilla Edet and saw that she was strug- 
gling for her life. Suddenly falling 

away as her cable was slipped, she was almost 
ashore before answering to the helm. Then she 
staggered up, no nearer than seven points to the 
howling wind, and crawled crabwise toward us 
along the rock coast. A moment or two of that 
and the exhaust of her motor, blowing straight 
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up out of her cockpit as Swedish installations 
do, showed that her captain no longer trusted 
solely to his sails. Slowly her sailing angle im- 
proved and she began to claw away from de- 
struction. 

Beneath the tremble that sea and wind and 
dragging anchors imparted to our fragile hull 
I felt the music of our own motor. Instantly 
I withdrew my gaze from the Lilla Edet’s strug- 
gle and became on the alert for our own. Ralph 


now took the stick and put the clutch into the . 


go-ahead. But the wind, it seemed, only waited 
this display of power to double its own strength. 
I stood by the manila cable to take up slack as 
we forged ahead, and a moment later looked in- 
quiringly over my shoulder to Ralph. There 
was no slack. Why didn’t he go ahead? 

He caught the meaning of my look and spread 
his bare hands significantly. Strong though our 
motor was, it was powerless against the storm. 
We refused to go ahead. Less quickly, but as 
inevitably, we continued to drag toward the 
white-capped reefs. 

I crept aft. Despite my water-proof garments 
I was soaking wet and shivering. ‘‘Ralph,” 
I shouted, *‘things don’t look too good.”’ 

Tiller in hand, he leaned forward, as if striving 
to push the Zandra, his bare head bent, his dark 
eyes accusingly on the inoffensive clutch lever. 
“I wonder if the clutch is slipping,’’ he said. 
“We're not going ahead.” 

I lifted the cockpit manhole cover and, reach- 
ing down, put my hand on the reverse gear. 
“No,” I replied, standing up and stamping the 
cover back in place. ‘‘Cool as a cucumber. 
We simply haven't got the power. 
throttle wide open?”’ 

Ralph pressed his left knee against the throttle 
lever. “Yes. How about making sail?”’ 

I looked astern. Not two santa yards away 
the sea clamored on the reef, baring its slavering 
fangs and sobbing hungrily. 

“Can't do. We'd be in that mess before our 
sails filled.”’ 

“Be there anyway. Get your life belt.’ 

“This may ease up. If it blows a bit less we'll 
weather it.” 

The savorless spray, flving upward from the 
wave tops, seemed to deride my words. We 
looked upwind and for a moment watched the 
Lilla Edet. She, storm-buried creature, barely 
held her own. Seas broke and washed high on 
her straining canvas, the spray flying above her 
truck. It was not a pretty sight to watch, and 
again I looked astern. 

Nearer the reefs were, and I plucked Ralph's 
sleeve to attract his attention from the Lilla 
Edet. 

““Look!"’ I shouted. 
Crooked, but passable."’ 

“I don’t see it. Where?” 

“It’s hard to describe. There, where the sea 
is not quite so broken; and there's an occasional 
smooth spot. There must be a channel there.” 

“Could we slip our cables and get through 
under power?" 

“I doubt it. 
we'd be in it.”’ 

‘Then maybe we'll drift through stern first.” 

“Not unless we're made of horseshoes,” | 
replied. 

But Ralph's hopeful comment had given me 
an idea. The power of our motor was not enough 
to hold us, let alone push us ahead; but’ perhaps 
if our power were added to the wind’s strength 
we could not only drag but steer down the 
wind. 

I drew Ralph away from the tiller and took 
his place. If he thought I was mad as I dis- 
engaged the clutch and thrust the lever into re- 
verse, he made no sign. Our situation was des- 
perate, and he knew that desperate measures 
must be taken. The motor throbbed frantically 
for an instant, and then the high growl of the 
reverse was added to the babel of sounds about 
us. The passage that I had seen was a little on 
our port quarter, and the reefs were now not 
fifty yards from us. I leaned my weight against 
the tiller and swung the rudder to port. In- 
stantly the Zandra’s canoe stern inclined in the 
same direction. Our slow dragging became 
quick and we ate up the yards. 

I knew that the experiment would be success- 
ful. But I was extremely doubtful, that we 
should live to tell of our success. The trouble 
was that as we entered the supposed passage 
between the reefs we suddenly ceased to drag. 
There were breakers to port and starboard of us 
which thrust overlapping volumes of white 
water toward us and engulfed our decks. The 
cockpit filled, only to throw its contents bodily 
to port or starboard as we careened violently in 
the frightful swell. 

I put my lips to Ralph'sear. “‘Crawl forward. 
Hold on. Cut manila cable. Don’t slip chain. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 520] 
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Planning the Kicking Game 


HEN a team has perfected its kicking game 

in the excellent manner outlined on page 
507 by Coach ‘‘Nibs’’ Price, its next problem is 
to apply it toa game. A fine way to do so is to 
make a plan of the field like the accompanying 
one. 

Let us see what this shows. Note that it is 
divided into three zones—Zones ‘*A,”’ ‘*B’’ and 
“C."" Different rules for kicking are followed 
in these three zones. In ‘‘A’’ you punt on first 
down as a general rule in order to get the ball 
away from your goal line. A fumble here might 
prove disastrous to your side. But near the end 
of a game in which your team is behind you have 


Furthermore, if the opponents are forced to 
punt from near the sideline, the chance of getting 
off a good kick is limited. The punter may miss 
his direction line and kick out of bounds before 
the ball has carried far, or, in trying to prevent 
this, he may kick widely across the field for a 
short distance in actual yardage gained and to a 
place that his end on that side may not be able 
to cover, with the result that your receiver may 
return it for a long run or even a touchdown. 

When kicking from Zone ‘‘A,"’ near your own 
goal, be doubly sure to kick the ball to near the 
sideline. Such a position not only places the 
opponent in an uncomfortable position for any 

play, for the reasons just men- 
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tioned, but also assures you that 

your| the kick, if short and caught by 

GOAL| a fair-catch signal (thus giving 

‘ LiN&| the opponent a free try for a goal 
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to take chances. To score you use running and 
forward-pass plays until fourth down. 

In Zone **B"’ you are in a position to try more 
running plays. A fumble may not prove so dis- 
astrous. So you rarely kick until third down. 

Past midfield, in Zone *‘C,’’ you are in the fa- 
vorable attacking area. You do not punt until 
fourth down—sometimes not then, especially if 
you have a pet play that will gain a few yards 
without fail and reward you with a first down. 

Whatever the zone you are playing in, a good 
rule to follow in punting is to place the ball near 
the opponent's sideline. If the receiver is tack- 
led here, his team is limited in its attack. 


Two Fundamental 


By Robert C. Zuppke 
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AS guar last month, here are two plays 
that every team should have. 

1, At the snap of the ball, No. 1, lined up 
about four yards back of center, receives the 
ball and retreats quickly to six or seven yards 
back of scrimmage line. He looks to the left 
but passes to the right at No. 5, who has crossed 
over as shown. The other players run hard in 
the designated directions. 


October Diet for the Athlete 


AN athlete is very much what he eats. When 

cooler weather begins, a change from sum- 
mer diet is necessary. Fresh green vegetables 
and fruits are not always in the market, so 
canned vegetables and dried fruits become the 
staples of the training table. At breakfast, use 
stewed fruits and follow them with hot cereals, 
using plenty of sugar and cream. Eggs, done 
any way except fried, or a chop, with toasted 
bread, and either milk or a coffee substitute 
make a fine breakfast for the athlete. 

For lunch, go light. Hard work is to follow 
soon after lunch, and one who eats too heavily 
at this time of day will be both mentally and 
physically dull. Avoid pastries and fried food. 
A slice of cold meat, a baked potato and salad 
without rich dressing make a fine lunch. Stewed 
fruit—just one helping—will top it off nicely. 





football players call the ‘Amen 
corner,’” a point near the side- 
line and about five yards an the goal line. 
Some become so expert that they roll the ball 
out-of-bounds on the opponent’s two or three 
yard line. That is the most difficult position of 
all for an opponent to extract himself from. Put 
him into it whenever you can. 

Always punt high in Zone ‘‘C,"’ for two rea- 
sons. First, you do not wish the ball to roll 
over the opponent’s goal line, as that makes it a 
touchback and he puts it in play on his twenty- 
yard line. Second, when the punt is high your 
tacklers are down the field ready to throw the 
catcher the moment he receives the ball. This 
worries him and may cause a fumble.—S. M. 


Forward-Pass Plays 
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2. This is a pass to a back, and is very effec- 
tive against a box defense. The ends, Nos. 5 
and 6, run wide to draw out A and B. No. 2, 
the fastest man on the team, seeks to surprise and 
outrun C, who as a rule is slower because he has 
been selected to back up his line. No. 2 can 
often outspeed him and if he does will find a large 
space open and the chance to get away for a 
touchdown. 


After practice, eat your big meal of the day. 
You need not be so particular about what it 
is, except on the night before a game; but try 
for plenty of vegetables and a pudding for des- 
sert, with roast beef or steak for the picce’ de 
résistance. 

Dinner on the eve of the game should be light, 
and if you can arrange it eat only one meal 
before a game—breakfast around ten o'clock. 
If you have to face two meals on game day, go 
very light on both, and never touch even a 
mouthful of food within two and a half hours 
of game time. 

the field, have uncooked oatmeal flakes in 
the drinking water, but no ice. This will 
prevent a or any stomach upsets. Drinking 
ice water when overheated can do no end of 
































harm to the strongest boy. —S. M 
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Band of St. Mary’s School, Baltimore, Md., winners of first prize Class B in National 
School Band Contest at Joliet, Ill, May 26th, 1928, use and endorse Conn instruments. 





See the Big Games 
From the BAND Stand! 


You’re in the Spotlight all through School 


BS fcener you play in the band you just naturally get the 
spotlight wherever things are happening! Best seats 
at the big games... first place in the Victory march... 
travel with the teams... concerts, contests with your rival 
schools. . . trips to interesting places, scores of thrilling 
experiences all through the school year. 


With a Conn instrument, and new instruction methods, you 
learn easily, quickly. Take your place in the band almost im- 
mediately. Play tunes from the start. If you can whistle or hum a 
tune you can learn to play a Conn. No special talent required. 
Exclusive easy playing features, perfect mechanism, marvelous 
tone, make Conn instruments the choice of world’s great artists. 


FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS 


on any Conn instrument for band or orchestra. Used by Sousa 
and other top-notchers. Yet they cost no more. Mail coupon now 
for free literature and details of free trial offer. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 


Our experienced panes take care of all details. Easy finance 
plan provides complete eg ae You can make concerts and 
engagements pay your way. Get Dad, your Scout Leaders, your 
Teachers interested. Show them this ad. Send the coupon for 
details of the Conn plan, without obligation. 








C. G. CONN, {d4., 1048 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. Gentlemen : Without obligation please 


send details of your band organizing plan { J. Also free literature and details of free trial offer on 
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“Under the sheltered conditions 
of our civilization there are some 
exercises which greatly aid the cor- 
relation of eye, mind and muscle. 
Among these I would place target 
practice because it trains a boy’s 
quickness, developing a quick cir- 
cuit of action.” 


—William Beebe. 


ea What William Beebe 


aT Famous Scientist and Explorer 
Says A 


bout Rifle 
Practice for Boys 


To build sound, rugged character, you must watch a 
boy’s play hours as closely as you watch his school hours. 
“Target practice develops a quick circuit of action,’ says 
William Beebe, eminent explorer and author of Beneath 
Tropic Seas, The Arcturus Adventure, and many other books. 
Read his letter on target practice! 

Mr. Beebe is but one of the many well-known experts 
who have expressed their belief in the value of target prac- 
tice in building boy character. For 40 years the Daisy has 
been the standard boy's rifle, giving to millions of boys 
now grown their first training in target practice, and help- 
ing them learn the lessons of self-reliance, alertness and 
quick action, that lead to success. It should be your boy’s 
first gun—for it is safe. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Daisy Pump Gun, 
shown in the picture, a 50-shot repeater for $5.00, and 
other Daisy models, $1.00 to $5.00. If he doesn’t have them, 
any Daisy will be sent on receipt of price. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


RRIFLES 








BOYS! 


Get your FREE copy 
of the Daisy Manual 


from nearest hardware 
or sporting goods dealer. 
It tells how to be a crack 
shot! 
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Keep your stroke strong 
and steady. You'll win 


with WRIGLEY’S because 
it gives you added zest. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


| ALIAS RALPH RUXTON 


He crawled away from me, and as a sea washed 
over him I wondered if I had spoken my last 
words to him and he his last to me. There is 
no use in trying to minimize the danger. It was 
real and sickening. Little by little Ralph gained 
the bow—or what had been the bow and was 
now a running river. I saw him reach under 
water, a knife in his hand, and then crawl aft. 


and by the time he had regained the cockpit 
we had sagged past the first line of breakers. 
The motion eased and our decks cleared. 

**Good work,’’ I said. ‘‘It did the trick.’’ 

“The cable must have snapped as I got there. 
I didn’t cut it.” 

I leaned violently against the tiller, for our 
vague, lather-covered channel now led to star- 
board. ‘We're eaten up with luck! Can you 
see the Lilla Edet?"’ 

Could one see her? She was almost on top of 
us, upwind a cable’s length and a hundred feet 
to starboard. Still she lay on the starboard tack, 
fighting the battle of desperation, gaining a few 
inches headway only to lose a foot of leeway. 
Her oil motor sent its hot exhaust into the Swed- 
ish skipper’s white-bearded face as he, a modern 
viking, stood at the wheel, eyes on the bellying 
sail. He scorned the reefs in his lee whose outer 
fangs we had escaped. Not so the other occu- 

ants of the cutter. There were two of them. 
They clung to the mainmast, their eyes hungrily 
upon us, and they called for help. Their calls 
came shrill and agonized. Ralph looked at me 
and shrugged his shoulders. What was there we 
could do? We were not out of danger ourselves, 
and we were helpless to do anything but drag 
astern. 

I took my eyes from the cutter to watch our 
course. Thus I missed her end. But Ralph 
told me that it came when she was only a few 
yards from our safe passage. Then the mainsail 
burst. It flew high like a tattered flag. In- 
stantly her head paid off, and she swept down on 
the reef. Not for an instant was there a chance 
of saving her. No tether to mother earth made 
her course deliberate. Unleashed, she charged, 
the gale behind her. I did not even hear her 
hit, though she smashed up not fifty feet from 
us 


[mtv tte we began to move astern again, 


A cry from Ralph warned me that something 
terrible had happened, and when I looked I saw 
a mast swaying drunkenly above the tumbling 
breakers. Even as I looked, its shrouds parted 
and she sagged heavily from sight. There were 
two figures in the water, drifting down on us. 
I hoped that one of them might be the Swedish 
captain, one glimpse at whom had shown to me 
a hero. He moved, and his arms thrashed. I 
didn’t care who the other figure was that floated 
face down toward us. 

Again I looked astern, for I was not willing 
to let the Lilla Edet’s disaster prove our own un- 
doing. Once more we were approaching break- 
ers; but these were lesser ones, and smooth 
water lay immediately beyond. I felt rather 
than heard a commotion on our deck and, steal- 
ing a glance, saw Ralph helping a man aboard. 
He was a: Swede, but not the captain. He 
was, in fact, the spy whom I had overheard 
in the garden at Visby. Again I 
looked away, for all my faculties 
were required for the job of keep- 
ing the Zandra whole. Perhaps the 
other still figure was the viking cap- 
tain who had kept his eyes on his 
sails and coolly ignored the reef. 

Ralph touched my arm. ‘“‘I got 
the other one, too, but his head is 
laid open, and he’s more dead than 
alive. If you can spare me, I'll 
get him below and bring him to.”’ 


“Who is it?’’ I asked. ‘‘Doctor 
Sarka?”’ 

“Yes. I’m afraid the captain is 
gone.” 


‘‘A dirty shame,”’ I muttered. 

Perhaps five minutes passed. We 
surged * ha h another hole while 
the wash of breakers once more 
flooded our decks. Fifteen yards 
more we dragged and came 
into water that was almost 
smooth. There we stuck. 
The pungent smell of over- 
heated oil filtered from the 


viciously as ever the wind 
thrummed in our rigging 
and whirled the vapid spray 
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Vassili, Ralph's old 
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about us. But our bower anchor, no longer slip- 
ping over smooth sand, but caught now upon 
some rock, held us fast. Unless the wind once 
more changed its tactics we were safe. 

Trembling now that the danger was over, I 
scanned the savage waste of waters. Wreckage 
from the Lilla Edet tossed and skidded under our 
lee. But of sign of the Swedish captain there 
was none. The storm, insensate and blind, had 
taken its toll. 

Ralph reappeared on deck. 
coming to,”’ said he. 

“Is he bad2”’ 

“No. Stunned, and a scalp wound. What 
shall we do now?”’ 

“That's for you to say,” I replied. 
rescued him."’ 

*“Well,’’ returned Ralph, the flicker of a simuie 
on his pale features, ‘‘what will the Swede-- 
Jan Pedersen, his name is—say when he recog- 
nizes you as my friend?”’ 

Without waiting an answer to his question, 
Ralph dropped below, and in a moment came on 
deck with two automatic pistols. One of them 
he handed to me. ‘Put it in your pocket,”' said 
he. ‘The storm caught us napping. Now we'd 
better be prepared.”’ 


“Doctor Sarka's 


“You 


CHAPTER NINE 


The Attack Which Failed 


ERHAPS in the foregoing pages I have paid 
P too much attention to my friend the sea 

and my enemy the wind. Ifso,I have my 
excuse. I love cruising, and the risks and pleas- 
ures of the sport were what induced me to lend 
a hand in Ralph's adventures. But now the 
story concerns him most closely, and the reader 
must imagine all but the most vital nautical 
details. 

While the storm lasted we had no trouble from 
our unwelcome guests. They had narrowly 
escaped death, and with the noise of the break- 
ers in their ears they were content to lie low and 
pray to whatever gods they had for continued 
safety. 

But when the gale died and the sea died 
quickly with it we recovered our bower anchor 
and shifted to a small bay on the southeastern 
shore of Lavansaari Island. Then it was that 
Doctor Sarka began to take an interest in us. 
He had recovered from his stunning blow, and 
a patch of gauze and adhesive tape running from 
his forehead into his hair showed that the scalp 
wound had been attended to. The four of us 
were sitting in the cabin eating a pick-up dinner 
—Doctor Sarka and Jan Pedersen on the port side 
of the table and Ralph and I to starboard—when 
the doctor first gave speech. , 

“Tam grateful to you boys for saving my life,” 
said he. ‘‘It savored of a miracle, finding you 
here when, for all I knew to the contrary, you 
were cruising in the Swedish archipelago.’ 

“You must have been surprised to see us,” 
replied ay drily, with only a shade of em- 
phasis on the ‘‘must.’’ *‘We came on the spur 
of the moment, as you might say.”” 

As Ralph spoke, I looked at Pedersen and saw 
that his round face, with its heavy eyebrows, 
curved, dimpled chin and plump cheeks, was the 
very picture of blankness. He 
looked at me as if he had seen a 
ghost. ‘‘Are you,”’ he asked, ‘‘the 
young American of the burgo- 
master’s garden who spoke no 
Swedish?’ 

He spoke in that tongue, and 
in the same language I answered 
him. Enlightenment and then 
the hint of consternation appeared 
in that mobile countenance. He 
turned to Doctor Sarka and spoke 
four simple words: ‘‘They know 
ital.” 

Not the movement of a muscle 
betrayed the mental reaction of 
Doctor Sarka to this intelligence. 
It is likely that he had already 
jumped to the same conclusion. 
In a low voice he declared, “Boys, 
it is necessary for the good of the 
state that you come with me to 
Russia.”” 

So the showdown had come, 
even more quickly than I had ex- 
pected it. We were two against 


Zandra’s interior. I threw ‘ ” two—they, older and more expeti- 
the reverse gear into neu- Fe me enced. In physical strength each 
tral, well aware that from yi Cb >? PY — was a better man than Ralph, al- 
its unwonted exertion it ¢ J “eo though I fancied that I could hold 
na ready to — into i \ my own with one or both. As! 

ames. I throttled the have said, nature made me Ox- 
motor, and it died. As YOM. * like. We were armed and they, 


apparently, were not. But Doctor 
Sarka’s right hand stole stealthily 


[pace 522 to his pocket as he spoke. Ralph's 
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was already in his, and I knew that it gripped 
a pistol. I felt for my own pistol. 

For a moment we eyed one another, Doctor 
Sarka evidently feeling that it was our next 
move, and Pedersen taking his cue from his 
associate. 

It seemed minutes, but it may have been only 
seconds before Ralph spoke. ‘‘Let’s get this 
clear,” said he. ‘‘By what authority do you 
order us to Russia?”’ 

“By order of the Ogpu, of which I am a 
tain.” The Ogpu, I had learned from Ralph, 
was the successor of the bloody Cheka. 

“Ah,” said Ralph, ‘‘and do you have jurisdic- 
tion in Sweden?”’ 

‘Not in Sweden, but we are in Finland, not 
twenty miles from Russia.”’ 


“Of course,"’ drawled Ralph, ‘‘there would be 


the question of extraditing us even from Finland. 
This small piece of Sweden in which you are now 
floating is not going to Russia tonight.”’ 

I felt that the moment for action had arrived. 
My muscles tensed. Warily I watched Doctor 
Sarka, who sat opposite me. His eyes were fixed 
on Ralph, diagonally across the table from him. 
Suddenly the doctor leaped to his feet, and as 
he did so his right hand left his pocket and a 
steel blade flashed in it. He lunged. I parried 
and caught his wrist. The point of his knife 
ripped my coat sleeve and scratched the skin. 
I tightened my grip and the knife fell, sticking 
upright in the table. With my left hand I 
swept it to the transom behind me, out of harm's 
way. I slipped around the head of the table 
and overpowered the snarling, struggling doctor. 
He was weak from shock and exposure, and I 
was strong. He had attempted to attack me 
instead of Ralph, thinking that I would be oft 
my guard, i my readiness surprised him. 

Meanwhile Pedersen, who had no weapon, 
had leaped around to the foot of the table to 
grapple with Ralph. But Ralph met him with 
the muzzle of a pistol pressed into his abdomen, 
and the man lost interest in hand-to-hand com- 
bat. Thus the attempted assault on two help- 
less yachtsmen was quickly over. Ralph cov- 
ered our assailants with his pistol while I 
bound them, hand and foot, with good strong 
line: from the sail locker. 


Y heart beating like a pneumatic 
M riveter, I followed Ralph on deck and 
closed the companion slide behind me. 

“That was short a ak said I. ‘‘Why 
did you provoke them to a fight?”’ 

“To get rid of them,”’ returned Ralph, cool 
and unruffled. 

““Well,’’ said I, after a moment. ‘‘What next?”’ 

“I'd put our prisoners ashore on this island 
if it weren't for that boat out there in the 
harbor, which they might easily hire.”’ 

“You might better have let them drown this 
morning,’’ I said heartlessly. ‘“That could have 
been done quietly and without publicity.’’ I 
was still thinking of the treacherous attempt at 
my life. 

“T’m not as cold-blooded as all that,’’ re- 
turned my friend. *‘Now, if we were to get 
under way and land them on the shore of 
Khmelevski Bay, what would they think?” 

“You mean, turn them over to the police 
there?”’ 

“No. We couldn't prove anything, and we 

haven't the time. I mean, just let them go on 
the property that used to be my father’s. What 
would they think?”’ 
_ “They'd think, naturally, that the treasure 
is buried on your father’s Russian estate, and 
they'd grab a boat and be after us inside of two 
hours.” 

“Right. Then we'll get under way and land 
them on the Russian shore.”’ 

“What!’’ I exclaimed, so loudly that Ralph 
had to caution me to control my tongue. I 
continued in a whisper: “‘You wouldn't be fool 
enough to land them in Russia. They'd just 
walk around to Koporskaya Bay and nab us 
while we're digging up the treasure.” 

“One thing or the other,’’ returned Ralph, 
calmly. . ‘Which is it? If I land them in Fin- 
land, you say they'll follow us to Russia. And 
then you say that if we land them in Russia 
they'll stay there.” 

“I may be wrong,” I admitted. ‘‘But Ivan- 
Ovitch has gone to Khmelevski Bay. It seems 
an awful tisk.” 

“Of course it’s a risk. So is the whole thing. 
I thought you might have noticed that before.’” 

I laughed, a little breathlessly. “All right,”’ 
I said. “I'm with you.” 

Two and a half hours later, having steered 
southerly courses among dangerous reefs, we 
let go anchor off Kurgalo Point, on the west 
side of Luga Bay. 

First launching our dinghy, Ralph went below 
and unbound the legs of our Swedish prisoner. 
With his captor behind him, Pedersen came on 
deck, fear deeply engraved on his features. For 
three hours he had lain below, guessing at his 
fate, listening to the hum of our motor, knowing 





that treachery is not usually rewarded with 
clemency. 

Then Ralph said, ‘Ken, I'll row them in one 
atatime. The dinghy will only carry two com- 
fortably, and I wouldn’t want to run the risk 
of capsizing with their arms bound.’’ When 
Ralph said this the prisoner groaned as if all 
uncertainty as to his fate had been mercilessly 
removed. But Ralph reassured him and ordered 
him into the dinghy and rowed off. 

In a few minutes he returned and brought 
Doctor Sarka up from below. There was no fear 


in the arch-conspirator’s face—only venomous - 


hatred. His hands struggling with the firm 
knots that I had tied in his bonds, he looked 
about, trying to identify his surroundings. 

“T'll tell you where you are," said Ralph. 
“To the north of us, the gulf; to west, the setting 
sun; beyond, Kurgalo Point. You are, in fact, 
in Russia. When you get ashore you and your 
friend can untie each other’s arms, go to the 
nearest village and swear out a warrant for our 
arrest. We'll be cruising in Russian waters for 
several days, and you ought to have no trouble 
in finding us. Get into the boat.” 

He rowed off and left me alone on the Zandra, 
overcome with amazement at his effrontery. My 
Russian prince seemed to be without fear and 
heedless of consequences. In everything he had 
told the Bolshevik spy he had spoken truth, and 
now he had as much as told him where to look 
for us. I retlected that life had been sweet 
while it lasted and mentally bade good-by to 
my family and American friends. 

As if to clinch the truth of his statement, 
Ralph, when he returned, secured the dinghy 
astern and when we got under way headed across 
the mouth of Luga Bay instead of striking north 
for Finland. I made no objection, as it was his 
show and he was running it, but I sighed with 
relief when in the last minutes of daylight he 
did head north. We could see through binocu- 
lars that our two enemies were watching us 
from the beach, and I knew that in the clearer 
light of the open sea our maneuver was visible 
to them. When darkness fell Ralph laid a 
course direct for the east shore of Koporskaya 
Bay, only twenty miles away. Shortly after 
midnight we anchored in open water, and it 
aw have taken a gale like that of the day 
before, plus an army of Russian secret agents, to 
wake me after my head had touched the pillow. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Alexandra 


T eight of the morning, when we 
turned out, our chances seemed less des- 
perate. The day was hot and breathless, 

the still water shimmering under the sun’s rays. 
The low, rocky shore of Koporskaya Bay, ex- 
tending in an irregular arc around us, seemed 
vaguely friendly, and flocks of birds, wheeling 
above occasional marsh patches, gave forth 
cheerful noises. 

Ralph's memory of childhood scenes was good, 
and as soon as we had eaten a hurried bite of 
breakfast and weighed anchor we headed for a 
curved point on the eastern shore. But he did 
not trust his memory altogether, and with chart 
on deck and lead going we closed with the land. 
At what he judged to be the proper time we let 
go again, and I found that he had brought us to 
a spot where the curving arm of land rendered 
us invisible from seaward and from where it was 
only a short row to the beach. 

“It’s a corking place, Ralph,’’ saidI. “But I 
would like it Goneer if you hadn’t let those 
Bolshevik devils loose on the same shore. 
Ralph, I can’t see why you didn’t keep ’em 
aboard until we’d found what we're after, and 
then let them go.” 

“You'll see the reason coming,’’ said he, 
= And, following the direction of his 

nger, 1 saw a man rowing toward us in a small 
flat-bottomed rowboat. Silently we watched him 
until he was within hail. Then Ralph greeted 
him, and he stopped rowing to wave a hand. 
A moment later . drifted alongside. A tall 
man he was, with dark, tired face and untrimmed 
black beard. His patched shirt he wore with 
the tail outside his faded trousers and the legs 
of them tucked into cheap, worn boots. On 
his rimless cap was a button which had the 
appearance of officialdom. 

The stranger came aboard, and he and Ralph 
talked at some length, finally going below to 
continue their conversation in the cabin. Though 
I could not understand a word of what was said, 
I a that this was some subordinate official 
of the customs or immigration service and that 
he had visited us merely to see that our papers 
were in order and that we were not somanlene 
This was indeed the case. Satisfied that we were 
unoffending yachtsmen, he came on deck again 
and soon disembarked. 

“You see,"” said Ralph, after he had waved a 
cordial good-by, “‘what a mess we'd have been in 
if we had had two bound prisoners in the cabin. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 522] 
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“VY STILL don’t believe that Helena 

Martin did it,” said Connie flatly. 
**Y ourcousin Jim must have the names 
mixed. Why, she can’t even swim 
breast stroke! She had to give up swim- 
ming class because her heart wasn’t 
up to it, or something.” 


“Would the handsomest manat Yale 
be likely to make a mistake?” inquired 
Marcia Haines dramatically. “He was 
on the committee of summer colonists 
that presented her with the medal, so 
he ought to knaw. And you should 


19? 


hear him rave about her bee-eauty! 


There was a shriek from Dot Hill, 
at the window. “Here comes Jemmy, 
and Helena is with her.” 


It took just a half-minute for every- 
one in the room to realize that this was 
a different Helena. Here was a Helena 
who could rescue two people from an 
overturned canoe, and who was a 
beauty—a butterfly just out of its 
dun chrysalis. But it took Connie to 
blurt out: 


“Helena—whatever have you been 
doing to yourself?” 


Helena beamed on them, one and 
all. “I was hoping you’d ask me that, 
so I could boast about it. Though 
there’s no crédit due me— it’s all 
Uncle Joe’s. 


“You know I spent the summer at 
Squantum, with my aunt and 
uncle. Well, he decided that 


MAIL 


“Uncle Joe’s rules are simple. Plenty 
of sleep, plenty of exercise, the right 
food, and no tea or coffee. We drank 
lots of milk—” 


“Ouch!” from Connie. “That kills 
the scheme for me. I hate milk.” 


“Try Instant Postum made-with- 
hot-milk,” advised Helena. “—I have 
it! I'll give a Postum party tonight. 
Can you all come?... Fine!” 


Learn how Helena did it! 


All the rules that Helena followed are 
given, in detail, in an attractive little 
booklet called “The Garden Where 
Good Looks Grow”, that is yours for 
the asking. Helena became healthy and 
attractive simply by following these 
rules—and so can any normal girl. 


You'll like Instant Postum-made- 
with-hot-milk, too, just as much as 
Helena and theother girls did. Postum, 
you know, is made of well-roasted 
wheat and bran, slightly sweetened. 
When combined with hot (not boiled) 
milk, it makes one of the most health- 
ful beverages you can drink, and it’s 
perfectly delicious. 


We'll send you a week’s supply of 
Instant Postum, if you like, to start 
you on the thirty days’ test that 
Helena made when she first started 
training. Just mail the coupon now, 
and we'll send your booklet and the 
Postum right away. 


THIS COUPON NOW! 





my ill health wasn’t due to a 





weak constitution, as I’d 
thought, but to the fact that 
I was living wrong. We went 
into training together. 


Postum Company, Incorporated, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your bookiet, 
“The Garden Where Good Looks 
supply of Instant Postum. 


*& P.—Y. C.- 10-28 


Grow,” and a week’s 








© 1928 P. Co., Inc. Name. 
Postum is one of the Post Health Products, NI ie icintcistecccciceicanietie 
which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. City i 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, 





In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Ltd. 


812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 














but should be boiled 20 minutes. 
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Without them everything is pretty. He's our 
friend for as long as we stay here.”’ 

“As long,” I put in, a little gloomily, ‘‘as 
Sarka and Pedersen don’t pick up our trail. I 
wish they were dead.” 

“Sodol. But things don’t break right. Not 
even a barbaric Russian prince murders his help- 
less prisoners.’” He smiled mirthlessly and 
added, ‘‘Let’s go ashore and find my sister."’ 

I assented and in a few minutes I trod Russian 
soil for the first time in my life. As we rounded 
a bend in the path we came face to face with 
a Russian peasant, with not a trace of officialdom 
about him. One searching look he took at 
Ralph Ruxton and then threw himself on the 
ground, his face on my friend’s canvas shoes, 
arms embracing his legs. 

Any other man than my Russian prince would 
have been embarrassed if not alarmed by this 
demonstration of emotion. But Ralph stooped 
calmly over, helped the man to his feet and 
shook his hand. They conversed in low tones, 
and I did not need Ralph’s subsequent explana- 
tion to know that this peasant was a servant of 
boyhood days and that he regarded Ralph as 
having dropped from heaven. 

For several minutes I stood by, feeling as 
much like an outsider as I had that day when 
my steamer stranded me at Kalmar, while the 
young master and the old servant talked. Then 
Ralph turned to me and said that the course of 
the day’s events had changed. His sister, it 
developed, was several versts away and would 
have to be sent for. Vassili, his old servant, 
would take us to a hut in the forest where cer- 
tain friends would come to meet us, and Vassili 
would then return aboard to guard the Zandra 
in our absence. The search for the treasure 
could not take place until nightfall, as that 
could be done only by his sister, himself 
and me. 

Of course I acquiesced, and there began for me 
the strangest of the many —_ days that I 
passed in Ralph’s company. Following Vassili, 
we entered the forest, devoid of underbrush and 
as clean-swept as any American park. The trail 
wound over gently rolling country, and finally 
we came to a aaah eons house with thatched 
roof. Outside the door the ground was bare, 
trampled earth, and when we came into the hut’s 
dark interior I found that earth took the place 
of flooring. The meagerness of the oe 
and the roughness of the table and stools told 
their tale of poverty. 


LITTLE old man with wizened face and 
A pale, near-sighted eyes greeted us, dis- 
trustfully at first and then ecstatically 
when he learned Ralph’s identity. Vassili hur- 
ried off, and presently men came by twos and 
threes. As others came the earlier ones left, 
but always through a long day there was a little 
group gathered around Ralph and the old man, 
answering questions and offering information. 
After a bit I seated myself on a three-legged stool 
and dozed in one corner of the room. 

It was a short while later when Ralph was once 
more talking with his peasants that a low cry 
sounded at the door and a girl slipped in. Her 
eyes unaccustomed to the darkness, she stood a 
moment peering this way and that, and in that 
moment I saw how beautiful she was. She was 
Ralph’s twin, as I could see, but every feature 
of Ralph’s was in her made lovely, 

It was many minutes before Ralph remembered 
that there was anybody in the world but his 
sister and himself. When he did he turned to 
me and said with an introductory wave of his 
hand: ‘‘Alexandra, this is my friend, Kenneth 
Yalden. Ken, you will have to talk to her in 
Russian, as she doesn’t speak English.”’ 

“Then,”’ said I, stepping forward and shaking 
the hand she offered me, “I'll never be able to 
tell her how easy she is to look at. Honest, 
Ralph, she’s an absolute knockout.”’ 

I looked into her eyes as I spoke, and to my 
great embarrassment she said in English: “‘Be 
very careful what you say, Mr. Yalden. Ralph 
knows that I speak English very well.” 

For the first time since I had known him Ralph 
did more than smile. He doubled up with 
boyish laughter, and when he told his friends 
of the trick he had played on me the house 
fairly shook. It was, I imagined, the first time 
in years that those peasants had had a good joke 
to laugh at. 

Alexandra, as she instructed me to call her, 
asked a few questions about our voyage, to 
which she received glowing answers of mar- 
velous weather and happy times. We then 
talked of plans, quite as if Doctor Sarka and Jan 
Pedersen—yes, and Ivanovitch—had never laid 
counter-plans to upset them; and I learned that 
she was keen to visit the outer world and was 
certain that Ralph would not stay behind. 

**Why should fee" she asked. ‘‘In Sweden or 
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America we shall be unlike other Russian emi- 
grés. We shall have everything we want. | 
know Russia better than he does, and the time is 
not yet ripe to overthrow the Communistic 
régime.” 

“The time is always right for the right man,” 
said Ralph with a return of his Napoleonic 
egotism, ‘‘and my friends here have been telling 
me all day of unrest and incipient revolt.”’ 

“I don’t want to interrupt your dream,”’ said 
I. ‘But if everything's so lovely, why don’t we 
snag your loot and be on the move? Time seems 
pretty precious to me."’ 

“We can’t go until dark,”’ replied Ralph, ‘‘as 
we must be unobserved. These are all my 
friends, but in a group there may always be one 
who is ready to betray his friend for gold.”’ 

And once again ty was right. Who our 
betrayer was I never knew, but he must have 
been present in the room when a boy rushed in 
and said that from the top of a tall tree he had 
seen a motor boat cruising along the shore of 
Koporskaya Bay. Sent up the tree by Vassili, 
he had watched the boat come across the gulf 
from Finland until it was well inside the point— 
and then he had come, running. 

This, of course, was in Russian, and all the 
peasants heard. Ralph at once translated, and 
the traitor must have seen a startled expression 
on my face and drawn the conclusion that the 
Occupants of a strange motor boat would be 
unwelcome to Ralph and me. At the time, of 
course, we knew nothing of the traitor, and 
were glad that the long day was almost over; 
that it would soon be dark in the woods, and 
that Vassili had been left aboard to watch and 
ward the Zandra. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The Battle 
\’ nightfall we three said good-by to the 


asants, and when Ralph had satisfied 

imself that none were following we 
left the patch and struck off through the un- 
tracked woods. Soon we came to the rusted 
remains of a wire fence, and, skirting this, we 
continued for some twenty minutes longer. 

Abruptly Ralph stopped. By the sudden gleam 
of his flashlight I saw that the fence bowed 
out around a forest monarch of unusual size. 
He walked once around the tree and then, kneel- 
ing, began scraping away needles and earth with 
a flat stone which he had picked up for the pur- 
pose. I had little fear that Doctor Sarka had 
tracked us, but I felt that now was the time to 
expect attack. My nerves tingling, I stood 
apart, pistol in hand, trying to penetrate the 
darkness of the forest. Alexandra, flashing her 
brother's torch, knelt beside him as he dug. 

Almost immediately he made a low exclama- 
tion of satisfaction. I looked and saw him pull 
a small copper chest from beneath a partially 
exposed root of the tree. With a key Ras his 
pocket he opened it, and I caught a glimpse of 
such wealth in jewels as I had never even 
imagined—diamonds, mounted and unset, pearls 
and emeralds, and rubies like mammoth blood- 
red hailstones. 

A twig snapped in the forest, and the light 
flashed off. But from the darkness came Ralph's 
unworried voice: ‘These are the heirlooms, all 
right. And the money is in another cache, near 
the shore. We'll take this aboard and see how 
the land lies.” 

After all the peril we had been through it was 
too ridiculously easy, this finding of the jewels. 
Not a moment had been lost since nightfall, not 
a false step made; and here we were, bound 
quietly for the Zandra. As we pushed on 
through the velvet blackness my heart pounded, 
and I felt fears that would not be stilled. I 
determined that if we arrived safely I would 
implore Ralph to leave the gold behind and get 
under way at once. 

In silence we came to the shore and stood 
a moment under the shadow of the trees. In 
the better light of the harbor I saw the dark 
shadow of the Zandra at anchor. Near her was 
the hull of a motor boat. So my fears were 
realized. 

Instantly there came a pistol shot from the 
a ahead of us, not twenty feet away. Ralph 

ell, his automatic a blaze of answering shots. 
I hurled Alexandra bodily to the ground and 
leaped away, fiting as I jumped. Other shots 
replied to mine, and I felt the whine of bullets 
past my ears. Then after this furious fusillade 
came silence. In the sudden lull some repeating 


mechanism in my brain began to count—up to ' 


eight and perhaps to ten. That many shots had 
been fired at us from ambush. Our assailant’s 
pistol would be empty. I heard the click of 
steel on steel and sprang headlong down the 
ath. Once more I fired, and a figure detached 
itself from the earth and fled to the woods, 
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zigzagging. Again I fired and thought I saw the 
running man fall. But the light was very bad, 
and he might only have stumbled. 

“Ralph!” I called, guardedly. ‘‘It’s all over. 
Are you all right? Alexandra, is Ralph all 
right?” I ran to where we had stood when 
the attack opened. The girl knelt on the 
ground, leaning over the outstretched form 
of her brother. She looked up as I knelt 
beside her. ‘‘He is waking up,’’ she said. 
“See, where a bullet grazed his head and stunned 


im. 

Ralph stirred and sat up, his face streaked 
with blood. ‘‘Yes, I’m all right,’’ he declared, 
as if my question had slowly penetrated his 
consciousness. ‘“‘I think I got Pedersen as I 
fell.’ He stumbled to his feet and after swaying 
dizzily asked, ‘‘Did you hit the other one, 
Ken?” 

‘No. He got away. Don't you think you'd 
better stay flat, Ralph, while we stop that 
blood?” 

“I'm all right, I tell you. It takes more than 
that to kill a Radolenski Sister, are you un- 
hurt?” 

“Yes. But I'm worried about you.” 

“Hush!"’ Ralph held up a warning hand. 
“T heard a small boat 
land on the beach. Ken, 
will you go and see if 
that is Vassili? Tell 
him to row Alexandra 
aboard the boat.”” 

I rushed down the 
path, little thinking 
that if it was Vassili I 
should have to speak to 
him in signs. In fact, 
a premonition told me 
that it was not he. A 
short, solid _ 
straightened up from 
the bow of a dinghy— 
Zandra’s dinghy—as I 
drew near. I stopped. 
“Vassili,”’ I said. The 
man hurled himself 
upon me, an oar in his 
hands. I pulled the 
trigger of my pistol and 
knew that it was empty. 
The oar whistled 
through the air. I ducked and we clenched. 

“Ivanovitch!’’ I gasped. 

He dropped his weapon, and we fought—not 
with fists, but with clutching hands and gripping 
knees. He was wet and slippery and hard to 
hold. Over and over on the sandy beach we 
rolled, and for the first time in many days my 
mind was free from dread. This was action that 
I liked, man to man, strength against strength. 
None of your stealthy crawling and shots in the 
back. He shaded me by twenty pounds, but 
he gave me twenty years, and I had length of 
limb and strength of muscle. We wrestled and 
tumbled, and he tried unceasingly for my eyes. 
But I wore him down, and at length my fingers 
closed upon his leathery throat. Then he gave 
up the offensive, and his hands leaped to my 
wrists, for he knew that he was beaten. Un- 
availingly he struggled and at length lay still. 


IHERE was no murder in my heart, and I 

left him there unconscious, outstretched 
= on the darkly golden sand. So quick was 
it over that Ralph had no time to help me. He 
joined me as I retrieved my empty pistol. 

“Who was it?”’ he asked. 

““Ivanovitch it is.’’ 

“So he did go to Finland—and Doctor Sarka 
did rush over there, as we expected. ° 

“You certainly had the right dope,’’ said I, 
breathing heavily. **But don’t stand there con- 
gtatulating yourself. Doctor Sarka will have 
gone for help. Row your sister out and see 
what happened to Vassili This is our boat that 
— —“ to come ashore.”’ 

_ For reply, Ralph seized my hand and gripped 
it. “This is qaskte,” he said. * alenenden 
will go with you, and I shall stay behind.’ 

Ralph turned to his sister, who stood a pace 
behind him, the jewel case in her arms. ‘‘Sis- 
ter,”” he murmured, as I started to speak, ‘you 
will be all right with Ken. Sarka is ashore, 
and I stay with him, for Russia must be purged 
of men like him. The day will come when you 
and I and ?. like us can meet openly on our 
Native soil. Good-by, and go quickly.” 

He kissed her and pushed her toward the 
dinghy. I launched it, and she stepped in. 

Good-by, Ralph,” said I holding out 
my hand. ‘ You know what ‘you want to 
ro — we must be on the Finnish side by day- 

reak,”* 

Ralph thrust my hand aside and put his arms 
around my neck. ‘‘Good-by, friend,”’ he said, 
kissing me on each cheek. ‘You have done 
gteat deeds for Russia, and they will not be for- 
gotten. If, in days to come, you and Alexandra 
should love each other, you both have my 





I saw a man rowing toward us in a 


small flat-bottomed rowboat 


consent. Our aristocratic blood shall not stand 
in your way.” 

Ralph never knew why I laughed at these 
words. I admired him, and I had grown to 
love him. But I had college ahead of me (if 
I ever got there) and love for his sister was far 
away from my thoughts. And the picture of 
Ralph Ruxton, the last of the exiled house of 
Radolenski, standing on the Russian. shore, a 
fugitive from the millions who had renounced 
aristocracy—this picture of an obscure, untried 
Napoleon giving me his royal consent was too 
much for my sense of humor. I laughed, and 
then I kissed him back, right cheek, left cheek. 

““Good-by, old kid,” I said, determined to be 
as slangy and American as I could. ‘Don’t 
worry about me and don’t take any celluloid 
nickels. I'll keep a weather eye on Alexandra.”’ 

I pushed off and leaped in and sculled in silence 
to the cutter. : 

There is but little more to tell. My fears for 
Vassili were vastly exaggerated. We found 
him alive and well, except for a gash in his right 
forearm. Ivanovitch had discovered him on 
guard when he had swum from the motor boat, 
crawled into our dinghy and attempted to take 
the Zandra by storm. But Ivanovitch had 
not taken it. He had 
been glad to esca 
with his life and the 
dinghy, whose painter 
he had parted with 
the last slash of his 
knife. Vassili had 
stood by the Zandra, 
for such had been his 
orders. 

In ten minutes we 
were under way, and 
when daylight over- 
took us we were out 
of Russian waters. 
Down the gulf we sailed 
and across the Baltic 
and back to Kalmar, 
and in the post office, 
where I found money 
awaiting me from my 
father, I found also a 
scribbled note from 
Ralph. It read: ‘‘Hewill 
trouble me no more. 
He admitted being the murderer of my father."’ 

That was all. Alexandra and I could draw 
what conclusions we liked from his brief 
message. We felt then that we should not hear 
from him again for a long time. 


Te years have passed and my story is 
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written, and I was wondering this morn- 

ing how to finish it. Looking down from 
the porch of my rented summer home on Casco 
Bay, I had been watching Vassili polishing the 
bright-work of the Zandra II, the finest little 
cutter that ever threaded the islands of what I 
call Sweden-in-America. And then Alexandra 
came out of the house and sat on the arm of 
my chair and said: 

“Look, Ken, dear. Here is a newspaper 
clipping that a Swedish friend has sent me. I 
cannot make it out very well, but it undoubtedly 
is about Ralph. Please read it.”” 

A knowledge of Swedish is about the only 
accomplishment I have that Alexandra hasn't; so 
I took the clipping and translated aloud: 

‘Further reports from Russia indicate that 
the régime of the soviets is tottering. Moscow 
keeps a strict hold on the censorship, however, 
and the only news that reaches the world is 
smuggled out. But the successes of the new 
White army, five hundred thousand strong, can- 
not be denied. The reputed leader of this 

werful faction is Vladimir, the scion of the 

ormer Russian house of Radolenski. He is 
likened by some to Napoleon, but those who are 
acquainted with Swedish history say that. he 
personifies the spirit and ideals of our liberator, 
Gustavus Vasa. Traditions without number 
have sprung up about him, and the adoring 
devotion of his followers is said to be without 
parallel in history. When a youth of twenty- 
two or twenty-three with vigorous life ahead 
of him and a cordon of exalted men ‘about him 
menaces the government of Russia, then Bol- 
shevism may well clap a censorship on its 
trembling.”’ 

“Well, Alex,” said I, looking up, “that's 
rather partisan and flowery, but I take it that 
— is getting on.” 

“"Yes,’” said she, happily. ‘‘Perhaps we can 
pay him a visit in the Kremlin in a year or so— 
that is, if you can take more than two weeks 
from your beastly business." 

‘You'd have to sell a pearl or two for a trip 
like that,”’ said I, ‘‘and you did enough of that 
when you were the Princess Alexandra.” 

And that reopened a family argument which, 
fortunately, is never treated very seriously by 
either side. 

.THE END 
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can climb to places where the 
slightest slip means instant death 


“T wanted a ram’s head. I sighted in 
the distance, on the mountainside, about 
fifteen ewes and kids walking on a trail, 
but no rams were in the bunch. I knew 
if I followed them they would lead me 
where the big horned fellows were. 

“The ewes hadn’t sighted me as I 
was above them. You know a sheep 
never looks up, always below. 

“Shortly they came to an abrupt 
stop. A five foot jump across the wash 
was facing them. The ewes made the 
jump safely. Turning, they found the 
kids had not followed them. Back they 
went to the side of the wash where they 
had left their young. They jumped back 
and forth several times until finally the 
least timid kid made the leap. This 
gave the others courage and they fol- 
lowed. 

“When I arrived at the spot over 
which they had leapt and looked down 
at the chasm below, I decided to return 
to Camp and not to follow them. 

“You may wonder how the sheep 
dare make these dangerous leaps. Na- 
ture has taken care of this by providing 
a special cushion protection on the heel 
of their hoofs. This cushion acts like a 
shock absorber and also gives a gripping 
quality which enables the mountain 
sheep to cling to places where the slight- 
est slip would mean instant death.” 
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To American Boys— 
An offer of the actual 
footprints of the 
mountain sheep 


By special arrangement with 
Trapper Evans, the makers of 
Keds are now able to offer you 
the actual tracks of many 
American wild animals. Each 
one is an original, identical 
footprint—hardened in clay- 
like material, mounted on 
felt. Write to Trapper Evans, 
care of Keds Outdoor Dept. 
C-173, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, enclosing 50c and obtain 
a track of the mountain sheep 
sent postpaid in U. S. and 
Canada. 

A complete list with prices 
of the wild animal tracks 
made by Trapper Evans will 
be mailed free on ap- 
plication. 
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lions every year. Do you say to your- 
self ““That’s what I’m going to be”? 

Then you’ll need health—business 
battles aren’t won by sickly men. And 
really healthy men must havesoundteeth. 
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HERE are so 
many good older 
novels, called 
classics through the 
agreement of wise 


men Over Many years, 


e BOOKS TO READ =z 


“THE TRUE UNIVERSITY OF THESE DAYS IS A COLLECTION OF BOOKS."—Thomas Carlyle 


Oppenheim, J. S. 
Shaler, Edgar Wat 
lace and a dozen 
others of our time 
have earned the large 
following which 





that we often meet 
persons who briefly dis- 
pose of current fiction with 
a gesture of disdain. ‘‘Why 
should we read present- 
day novels?’ they ask. 
“It is a waste of time. 
Most modern novels are 
trash, anyway, and it is 
too much bother to sift out those that may 
prove to be worth while. Give us the good 
old books!’’ 

This attitude, I have found, is generally taken 
by those who know very little about books, 
either new or old. Such persons often think 
they have read the great novels of the past, just 
as they think 
they have: read 
the Constitution 
of the United 
States, and 
Washington's 
“Farewell Ad- 
dress’’—without 
having read 
either. They are 
the kind of 
readers who pre- 
fer an 1828 al- 
manac to a 1928 
one, and who 
seem to prefer an 
age-yellowed 
newspaper found 
in the attic to 
today’s paper, fresh from the roaring presses. 

Let us low this discussion to fiction. Fiction 
now constitutes one-tenth of the output of new 
books each year; but this one-tenth has so much 
stronger py wg than any other form of litera- 
ture that it has a larger total sale than that of all 
the other nine-tenths of the output. There are 
reasons for this far beyond any popular longing 
for the kind of fiction that is merely trash. 

Against such fiction, we have every year 
dozens of novels that are both interesting and 
significant. They are interesting 
through the appeal of the stories 
they tell and the competent 
literary craftsmanship shown in 
the telling. They are significant 
because they reflect and interpret 
the modern world in which we 
have our own parts to play. 

It is not necessary to belittle 
the outstanding novels of fifty 
years or a century ago in order 
to appreciate the merit of con- 
temporary fiction. The ‘‘Waver- 
ley Novels’’ of Sir Walter Scott, 
the great books of Thackeray 
and Dickens, of Cooper and 
Hawthorne, have their fo as 
landmarks in literary history. 
They bring us close to social con- 
ditions that have vanished for- 
ever, and they ‘mirror the world of thought and 
action that our ancestors knew. We are losers 
indeed if we do not make their acquaintance in 
early life and keep them in memory as old friends. 
But we are losers to a greater degree if we confine 
ourselves to them, going back and re-reading 
them to the exclusion of good present-day novels. 


John Galsworthy 
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Should We Read New Fiction? 


By John (lair Minot 
Literary Editor, The Boston Herald 


All of us are better off if we know the great 
classic authors I have mentioned—and a score of 
others that will come to your mind, like Charles 
Reade, and Dumas, and Stevenson, and Kingsley— 
by their two or three best books, at the same 
time knowing well at least a score of the leading 
novels of this decade. Too many Americans 
have read virtually all the books of the earlier 
masters, but have not gone on to read the current 
work of John Galsworthy, Hugh Walpole, John 
Buchan, Booth Tarkington, Willa Cather, Mary 
Johnston, and a host of other excellent novelists, 
both American and English. Nor would it be 
fair to exclude certain excellent 
writers who have died very 
recently—for instance, Joseph 
Cosel. There is a vigorous 
prejudice against certain writers 
who have presented life and pro- 
gress as it seems to them, rather 
than as it seems to a majority 
of the people; but there is strong 
intellectual stimulus, for those 
who are not too weak-minded 
to form their own opinions, in 
the novels of H. G. Wells, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Edith Wharton, and 
Joseph Hergesheimer. 

The best of present-day novels 
reflect the world around us and 
help us to play better our own 
parts init. They teach us much 
about our neighbors. They set 
forth the problems of life and bring to the dis- 
cussion Hg those problems the things that are 
humanizing rather than academic. 

Perhaps we can understand a little more clearly 
what modern fiction has to make 
it worth our attention by con- 
sidering the four classifications 
into which all modern novels 
fall. There is overlapping, of 
course, and most novels have 
two or three of the character- 
istics indicated, but almost ever 
novel is primarily one of ay 
action, or (2) propaganda, or (3) 
style, or (4) characterization. 

The novels of action include, 
for example, our mystery tales, 
our stories of strenuous life on 
Western ranges and in the 
wilderness. These provide rest 
and entertainment, relaxation 
for the tired mind, and escape 
from our daily routine. But 
many of them offer more than 
that. There is} so much mental stimulation in 
good mystery tales that they are; the favorite 
reading of many scholarly men in their leisure 
hours. True, there are good mystery novels 
among the books of the past, but the current 
ones have the advantage of dealing with situa- 
tions in the world of today. E. Phillips 
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awaits each new book 
coming from their pens. 

There is information as 
well as entertainment in 
many novels of action, 
especially those dealing 
with regions or times un- 
familiar to us. Hamlin 
Garland’s chronicles of the 
Middle Border, Herbert Quick’s three novels 
dealing with the early years of Iowa, Rafael 
Sabatini’s swinging romances of earlier centuries, 
Zane Grey’s stories of our Southwest and Edna 
Ferber’s recreation of the picturesque past along 
the Mississippi in ‘‘Show Boat,”’ are a few recent 
examples. Most novels of action tell about the 
surface of life, rather than its depths, but they 
are happily clean and wholesome for the most 
part. 

Novels of propaganda, also called problem 
novels, have some action and characterization, 
as all novels must, but their main business is to 
enforce some lesson, to argue 
some great cause, to expose some 
evil condition or probe the heart 
of some vital problem that man- 
kind is facing. These novels are 
serious in tone and leisurely in 
movement. They often provoke 
discussion, and often stir resent- 
ment. Sometimes they foreshad- 
Ow great popular movements— 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ is a classic 
example, and Charles Dickens 
was a mighty propagandist in 
his time. The prime value of 
problem novels is that they 
are intensely alive and keep 
us abreast of our changing 
world. 

Novels of style are likely to 
have limited popular interest. 
Their main distinction is nh om the charm 
of their English, or the skill shown in the 
development of their plots, or the success of 
the author in giving us what is known as “‘at- 
mosphere.”’ 

Lastly come the novels in which the main 
stress is upon the portrayal and development 
of character. These give the novelist the 
hardest problem of all Fast-moving action, 
intelligent argument or charming style are all 
easier than to give convincing vitality to the 

tsons in a story. When the novelist makes 

is characters 
seem of flesh and 
blood rather 
than words he 
has accom- 
plished what- 
else he attempts 
in his story, 
and has created 
the kind of book 
that will live. 
In such books 
we meet the per- 
sons we know, 
or would like 
to know—per- 
haps even the 
person we are, or 
wouldlike to be. 
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LETs say a word about The Youth’s Com- 
panion for November—which will be 
crammed with good reading. And we don’t 
mind giving away the secret that this will be 
the largest issue of the magazine that has ever 
appeared in all our hundred and one years of 
ublication! That gifted and popular writer 
he young people, Dr. Edward H. Williams, 
has written a new tale of adventure and called 
it ‘‘Red Plume of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted.”’ It is laid in the wilds of northern 
British Columbia, and it tells of an exciting 
criminal hunt that moves from climax to 
climax so fast that you will not put down The 
Companion until you finish it. It is our long 
story for November. {After his vacation 
this month we shall welcome Jonathan Brooks 
back again with ‘Orders Disorders,’ and you 
will find out from him how Jordan University, 
with Jimmy Byers at quarterback, won a 
football game from mighty Michigan. {[ Joan 
Jordan, cousin of K Blake, the new and at- 
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tractive heroine of Margaret Warde’s new 





A Few November Companion Features 


Stories, Articles and 
Departments that will thrill, 
delight and instruct you 


as never before 


series about a girl who would not give in to 
misfortune, carries her new plans further in 
“The Poet and the Golf Pro."’ Theodore 
Morrison will continue his riotously funny 
stories of that great American folklore hero, 
Paul Bunyan, with ‘“The Ant-hill Moun- 
tains.’’ Fred Gilman Jopp has a spectacular 
surprise for you, and you will learn about it 
next month. One of the sweetest and most 


popular movie-stars in the galaxy of Holly- 
wood has a present to make to you, and Mr. 
Jopp passes it on to every Companion reader. 
{Of course, ‘‘Broken Wings,” by Harford 
Powel, jr., and Russell Gordon Carter, con- 
tinues, and you know these authors well 
enough by now to realize that they have 
the knack of piling interest and suspense a little 
higher with every succeeding instalment. And 
this is the third instalment. {It is too bad 
that there is seldom enough space in this 
announcement to tell you of more than a frac- 
tion of the stories, articles and departments 
that you can look forward to. But we can at 
least find room to say that one of our articles 
will be a new and far-seeing prediction of the 
future by Eric Hodgins, $.B., who wrote ““The 
1938 Cars,"’ which you remember, and that 
our departments, now famous throughout the 
country and unique to The Companion, will 
all continue at present high level. Are you 
certain to receive your copy? It is one that 
you will read and treasure. 





— 
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if on wings. When he looked back on it, 

it seemed to him more like a month than a 

week, so many and varied were his interests. 
But at the end of that time he had mastered the 
main essentials of newspaper reporting. His 
hours were long. He reported each day to the 
city editor at half past one in the afternoon and 
never was free from duty before half past eleven; 
sometimes he was busy until one or two o'clock. 
Harry’s desk was near the center of the room, 
in front of that of Floyd Driggs. It was a flat- 
topped, battered desk; the varnish was pitted 
Ph little black spots and depressions made by 
cigar or pipe ashes. The Royal typewriter on 
top of it was old and battered also—a rasping, 
jarring, stuttering machine full of eccentricities. 
And there was a decrepit and battered look 
about the conical green electric-light shade that 
hung, y wagon and awry, from a long wire 
directly above the typewriter. At the right and 
left were the desks o bry Cleary and Fred Mor- 
ton, who like Harry did. general reporting. In 


Hi first week with the Mercury passed as 


front of him sat Dixon, the police reporter, and 
Darling, who specialized in automobile news. 
In addition, 


Those were the younger men. 
besides Mr. Conover, there were 
Mr. MacFarland, the ae 
editor,—known as *‘Mac,’’—an 
Ben Hobbs and Willis Nash, who 
wrote the editorial articles and , 
did special work. The sports de- 
partment and the arts department 
were in cubby-holes across the 
hall. 

Harry’s companions were friend- 
ly and sociable enough—when 
there was a chance to be sociable. 
But there was a look about them, 
even about the younger members, 
that set them apart from other 
people. They were marked men, 
—marked by the work that they 
would not or could not relinquish, 
—men with premature lines in 
their faces, men prematurely bald, 
men with an intense expression in 
their eyes—the look of a person who has an 
enormous amount of important work to do in a 
very short time. 

“I wonder if I'll get that way?” he thought on 
Occasions; but more often he wondered if he 
should be able to go on, handicapped as he was 
by a deformed foot. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Fire! 


ARRY, dear, I can’t bear to think of you 

H working so hard! Give it up, won't you? 

Or if you feel you must work, try and 
find something less tiring than reporting!"’ 

Harry smiled reassuringly at his mother. 
“Don’t worry about me,”’ he said. ‘‘I love the 
game, and I’m getting along all right—"’ 

“But you're always so very tired,’’ Mrs. 
Irwin interrupted him. ‘‘And you're thinner; 
you've lost weight.”’ 

“There aren’t many fat reporters, I guess,”’ 
observed Harry, grinning. 

His mother refused to smile. ‘‘You're not 
sleeping well either,’’ she went on. “‘I can hear 
you tossing about in bed—and sometimes you 
talk and moan. You never used to. Oh, Harry, 
I'm worried about you!” 

He put his arms round her and made fresh 
efforts to be reassuring. There was absolutely 
no need of worrying. He had been a reporter 
for ten weeks, and the first weeks are always the 
hardest. Things had gone fine with him. He 
liked the excitement, and he was making friends 
all the time. 

He took his hat and coat from the hall closet 
and put them on. It was a quarter past one, and 
he was due at the office at half past. ‘‘Good-by, 
Mother—and remember, don’t worry about me!’ 

On the way to the Mercury he met Jarvis 
Yancey, and Jarvis turned and accompanied him 
a part of the way. 

“I haven't seen your cousin for a long while,”’ 
Harry observed in the course of conversation. 

“Eleanor? Oh, she’s been over at Hinsburg, 
with my aunt, for the past week—aunt’s sick, 
but she’s better now. Beanes’s coming home 
tomorrow. I'll tell her I saw you. She's in- 
terested in your work, Harry. You know that.” 

“Yes, I know she is.”’ 

A strange rp happened to Harry as he was 
801ng up in the elevator to the rooms of the city 
staff. He felt suddenly giddy, and a film clouded 
his eyes. He clung for support to the side of the 
car, and when it stopped he stumbled out and 
made his way to the washroom. There he 
soused his face in cold water, and in a few min- 
utes he felt better. He looked at his face in the 
cracked mirror above the washbow]; it seemed 





The upper story 
blazed like a torch 


paler than usual, but he attached no importance 
to the incident. It was not the first time his 
head had felt giddy since he began to work on the 
Mercury. 

But he dismissed these thoughts promptly 
and reported to Mr. Conover. 

The city editor glanced up at him, then 
grunted. “‘Rewrite,’’ he said, passing Harry a 
number of clippings from other papers. “A 
stick or two for each.”’ 

Harry finished the task in half an hour. 

‘Take the Chamber of Commerce,’’ said Con- 
over, ‘then the bank—see if they’ve done any- 
thing yet about that new mezzanine floor. 
There’s a sewing exhibition at the Woman's 
Club, at three o'clock. Look it over. Call me 
up from there.” 


T was a raw, bleak day early in December, 

I with a strong east wind blowing. Harry 

turned up the collar of his coat as he set forth 

on his assignments. He was not giddy now, but 

he felt very tired. It seemed odd that he should 
be tired at that time of day. 

At a quarter past three, having made a few 
notes on the sewing exhibition, he called the 
city editor. 

“Go over to Westville,’’ said 
Conover. ‘See a Mr. Smythe— 
Carl J. Smythe. He claims he’s 
got a poodle that can talk. Stop 
at the board of health and see if 
there’s anything more to that 
scatlet-fever story Morton got 
yesterday.” 

Harry boarded a trolley car for 
Westville and reached the town 
at a quarter to four. He saw the 
health officer and got a — on 
the scarlet-fever scare. Then he 
looked up Mr. Smythe’s name in 
the telephone book and went out 
to his house. The man owned a 
remarkable poodle, and after much 
coaxing he induced the animal to 
bark in a way that resembled the 
words “‘water’’ and ‘‘out."’ The 
dog could speak other words, his master as- 
serted, but he would not speak them for 
company! 

It was almost six o’clock when Harry returned 
to Ashboro. : He was not hungry; he felt some- 
how too tired to eat. He went up to the office, 
knowing that the place would be fairly quiet at 
that hour. He a Driggs and the police repor- 
ter were alone in the room, the others either 
being out to supper or on assignments. 

Seated bent over his typewriter, Harry began 
to write up his day’s news. He was in the midst 
of his story on the talking le when the city 
editor's telephone rang. He rose and answered 
it. 

“This is Hinsburg,’’ came a man’s voice over 
the wire. “We've got a bad fire here—whole 
block threatened—’’ 

There was a pause; then Harry said, ‘Who is 
this talking’ He waited, but no one replied. 
At last he hung up the receiver. 

“What's the matter?’’ Driggs called across 
the room. 

“Somebody in Hinsburg,”’ replied Harry. 
“He said there's a bad fire started over there— 
whole block threatened—"’ 

Wayne Conover entered at that moment. 

“Fire over in Hinsburg,”’ said Driggs. ‘‘I'll 
put in a call.” 

“Who was it telephoned?’’ demanded Con- 
over. 

‘‘He rang off before I could get his name,” 
said Harry. 

Conover scowled. Presently the telephone 
rang again. 

‘Fast work, if that’s Hinsburg,”” said Driggs. 

Harry was at the desk again, but he was not 
working. He sat with lifted head and parted 
lips, listening to Wayne Conover’s short ques- 
tions. And all the while his heart was pounding. 
Eleanor Lee was in Hinsburg. Possibly it was 
her aunt’s house that was on fire. A violent gust 
of wind rattled all the windows. The sound 
made him shiver. 

“Irwin!"’ It was the voice of the city editor— 
harsh, commaading. 

Harry sprang to his feet. 

“Go over to Hinsburg. Call up as soon as you 
get there.” 

Ten minutes later Harry was on a trolley car, 
speeding toward the neighboring town six miles 

istant—but his thoughts sped on ahead of him. 
He pictured the town as he had last seen it—a 
collection of wooden houses close together, a 
broad main street, a little rivulet that divided 
the town into a northern and southern section. 
In which part was Eleanor staying? He did not 
know. 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 526] 














This year “Vic” 
is the team’s star 


—yet last year he didn’t 
even make the squad 


IGNALS! Crash! A 'streak— fly- 
ing down the field. Vic again. 
He’s tackled. He dodges. He’s free. 
40 yards to go. Only 10 now. Bam! 
Over the line — another touchdown. 


Wild cheers for Vic—star of the 
team —hero of the school. Yet last 
year he didn’t even make the squad. 


A mystery? Not to Vic. He knew 
what had killed his chances before— 
too much sickness. A flashy, clever 
player—but brittle. Couldn’t stand 
the gaff. Frequent colds, repeated ail- 
ments had hurt his form, left him 
run-down, sluggish. 


So this year he took care of him- 
self—as his coach advised. Ate well. 
Slept plenty. And took no chances 
with sickness—he guarded against 
disease germs. 


Keep healthy—and win! 


Health authorities list 27 germ dis- 
eases that may be caught from germs 
our hands pick up everywhere. 


Why take chances? Thousands of 
big athletes, coaches too, always use 
Lifebuoy— because it guards them 
against sickness. Its gentle antiseptic 
lather removes germs as well as dirt. 


Be a winner — keep healthy. Start 


using Lifebuoy today. You'll be keen 
about it—it’s your kind of soap. Boy, 
what a kick to its creamy, generous 
lather. Gets off dirt— quick! Great 
for the skin, too. Keeps it fresh and 
ruddy, glowing with health. Prevents 
body odor. You'll love Lifebuoy’s 
pleasant clean scent. 


Mail coupon for a “get-acquainted” 
cake of Lifebuoy and Wash-up Chart. 
Makes washing a pep-building game 
you'll enjoy playing every day. 


Actual 
Size 
8” x 10%” 


LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 3010 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a “get-acquainted” 


1 cakeof Lifebuoy and “Wash-up” Chart 


—both free! 
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HE same careful 


workmanship and 


precision standards 
that make all Westclox 
dependable are applied 
to building this 
universally popular 
watch. 


Reliability, sturdi- 
ness and good looks 
make Pocket Ben a 
world wide favorite. 


Sold everywhere. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK 
COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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:: Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 

reliable. Fits any car. 

Quickly attached on dash 
or above wind-shield 
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He talked to the conductor, but the man had 


| no knowledge of a fire. ‘‘All I've got to say,” 


he observed, “‘it’s a fine night for a fire!"’ 

Harry left the trolley at Hinsburg Corners, 
half a mile west of Hinsburg. The Corners 
consisted of perhaps a score of houses. There 
were people in the road, staring off to the east, 
where a dull glow tinged the sky. 

“That's a fire,"’ Harry said to a man watching 
from his doorstep. 

“You're right. 
over?” 

“Yes; I’m from the Mercury.” 

“Are you? Wait a minute. I’m going over, 
too.” 

The man went inside, returning presently clad 
in a heavy overcoat. He ran round to the back ot 
his house, and a few minutes later Harry heard 
the snorts and poppings of an old Ford car. 

“Jump in,” 5 the man after he had backed 
out into the road. 

“I surely do appreciate the lift!’ replied 
Harry. 

The glow in the sky grew brighter as they 
approached it. Soon they could see sparks and 
billowing waves of dark smoke that quivered 
in the glare. 

‘That fire’s in the north part o’ town,” ob- 
served the driver. ‘‘I reckon it’s a store mebbe, 
right on the main street near the bridge—Alex- 
ander’s bakeshop, I wouldn’t wonder.” 

He parked his car on the deserted western 
border of the town, and Harry went on ahead 
alone, half-running, half-skipping. 


To man’s guess was correct; it was Alex- 


It’s in Hinsburg. Going 


ander’s bakeshop that was burning—and 

Harry’s first glimpse of the building satis- 
fied him that nothing could save it. One end of 
the upper story blazed like a torch against the 
black sky, growing brighter each second in the 
fanning wind. He pushed his way forward 
through the crowd that filled the main street as 
far as the “‘dead line’’ that the local fire depart- 
ment had established. He noted the pitifully 
small stream of water that the old-fashioned en- 
gine was throwing upon the burning building 
and the buildings that adjoined it. The hiss of 
steam filled his ears—a harsh, vibrant roar 
mingled with the crackling of burning wood, 
the hoarse shouts of the firemen and the throb- 
bing of the engine as it pumped water from the 
rivulet. The sharp odor of smoke stung his 
nostrils; and the heat, together with the brisk 
wind, brought the tears into his eyes. He was 
at once hot and cold; his forehead burned while 
his teeth chattered. 

He interrogated persons here and there in the 
crowd. How did the fire start? When did it 
start? Had anybody been hurt? He crawled 
under the strand of rope that held the crowd at a 
safe distance. A policeman seized him roughly 
and started to thrust him back; but Harry 
explained that he was from the Mercury and 
produced his reporter's card to prove it. 

“All right,’’ grunted the officer. “‘There’s 
Walt Alexander over there with the fire chief. 
Go see ‘em, but be careful, lad!’’ 


Harry talked with the two men. Neither 
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If the proper letter be inserted several times 
among the letters given, the result will be a 
readable sentence. 


2. WORD-SQUARE 


1. A famous city. 2. To 
make up for. 3. To settle for 
a rest. 4. That which is put 
in later. 5. A violent combat. 


3. HIDDEN ISLANDS 


No one has ever heard an animal talk to a 
human being. 


The names of two widely separated islands 
are concealed in the above sentence. 


4. TRICKY WORD-SQUARE 


2. Part of the body 
4. Comfort. 


1. Insects. 
3. Parties. 


Across: 
(plural). 


Each vertical word tells what 
an enraged dog will do. 
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knew how the fire started. A passer-by had 
noticed a blaze in the bakeshop about half-past 
six and reported it, but something had gone 
wrong rs apr fire apparatus right at the be- 
ginning. Even as the chief spoke the words, the 
engine suddenly ceased its pumping and the 
stream failed. He ran toward the apparatus, and 
Harry continued to question Mr. Alexander. Had 
other pieces of fire apparatus been summoned? 
How much was the building valued at? 

A few minutes later Harry was in a telephone 
booth, in Pierce’s drugstore, on the opposite 
corner, talking to Wayne Conover. 

“All right, Irwin,’’ came the city editor's 
voice when Harry had finished his first report. 
“Shoot the stuff in. Cleary’s on his way to 
help you, and I'll send Morton over, too.”” 

Harry hurried out to the scene of the fire. 
The local engine was throwing a stream on the 
fire again, and two pieces of apparatus from 
neighboring towns had arrived; but the fire had 
gained swift headway during the past few 
minutes. 

There was a noticeable change in the attitude 
of the crowd now. It was no longer a crowd of 
curious onlookers; people were excited, worried. 
Everyone looked frightened—grotesque, unreal, 
in the fireglow. Harry thought of Eleanor and 
gazed about in the hope of seeing her. 

The second floor of Alexander’s building fell 
with a resounding crash, sending a multitude of 
sparks forth from the vacant, eyeless windows. 
A fireman re ong back from the doorway, 
pressed his hand to his forehead and collapsed 
in a heap. Two or three men rushed forward 
and dragged him away. Harry found out that 
his name was William Gates of the local squad, 
and that he had been injured in the head by a 
falling beam. There was a commotion in the 
crowd following the accident. A woman 
fainted and had to be carried to the drug- 
store. 

The police forced the crowd farther back, 
enlarging the ‘‘dead’’ area. The building next 
to Alexander’s now looked as if it too were 
doomed; and farther down the block people 
were carrying goods and household effects from 
the other buildings. 

Harry realized for the first time the full mean- 
ing of such historic conflagrations as the Chicago 
fire. Here before his eyes a tragedy was unfold- 
ing. He thought of the labor that had gone 
into the building of those houses and of the 
people driven out into the cold, homeless—men, 
women and little children. And then he 
realized that he was covered with perspiration— 
cold sweat that made him shiver despite the 
intense heat. 

He lost all track of time. Moving about 
among the crowd, interrogating men and women 
and officials, he sought, in a way that during 
the past weeks had become a habit with him, 
to get a rounded story of the fire, complete, 
vivid, human. Quite by accident he met Joe 
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Cleary in the throng. Joe had lost his hat, and 
his copper-colored hair gleamed like metal in 
the glare. 

“Some fire!’’ he greeted Harry, his teeth 
chattering as he spoke. ‘Great lead you 
handed to the boss! He was pleased!’ 

Harry smiled in a mechanical way. The 
tragedy of the scene had smothered all personal 
feelings of pride. ‘‘What’s new?’’ he asked. 

‘More apparatus on the way,’’ replied Cleary. 
‘I came out with a fellow in a car—fifty miles 
an hour! We passed the Ashboro apparatus and 
a hook-and-ladder from over Glenwood. They'll 
be here soon.”’ 

‘Anybody else with you?’ 

*‘No, but Morton's coming, and so is Driggs.”’ 

They separated then, and Harry consinaat’ his 
quest for further news. His head ached horribly, 
and he felt strangely like sobbing. He wondered 
what was the matter with him, not realizing 
that the strain and excitement of his exertions 
had almost exhausted his vitality. He had 
eaten nothing since noon, and all the while he 
had been burning up energy. 


T last he went to the drugstore again to 
telephone. The store was crowded, hot, 
almost stifling. A familiar voice called his 

name. He turned his head, but again there was 
a film before his eyes. The people in the store 
looked strange, far off—men and women with 
white faces and dark, deep-set eyes. He staggered 
into a telephone booth while a roar of sound 
filled his ears. It ceased abruptly as he closed 
the door. In the confined quiet of the booth he 
felt as he had felt in the elevator in the Mercury 
building early that afternoon. 

Clinging with one hand to the mouthpiece of 
the instrument, he called the office. There was 
a long wait; then at last he heard Wayne Cono- 
ver’s voice, very faint. Harry began to talk. 
He could hear the muffled tapping of a type- 
writer over the wire, and he guessed that some- 
one was taking down his story. Occasionally a 
voice called for him to repeat a word; but for 
the most part he talked without interruption, 
describing in minute detail everything that had 
happened within his notice. 

His voice grew fainter as he neared the end of 
his account. 

“Repeat that. I didn’t get it,’ someone said 
to him. 

He tried to speak louder, and the effort sent 
a ~ a of sharp pains shooting through his 
head. 

“Repeat that, will you?"’ 

Harry moistened his lips. He could not see the 
telephone instrument; he could not hear his own 
voice as he made a last supreme effort. Suddenly 
his legs wavered under him, and he felt as if he 
were falling from a great height. Something 
seemed to rise and strike him a sense-deadening - 
blow. The pains in his head left him. Every- 
thing was black. He tried to get up, tried to 
push the door open. There was no strength in 
his legs, and he could not lift his arms. His 
head slumped forward on his chest, and his eyes 
closed. He lay doubled up, unconscious. 

[ro BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH] 








5. ENIGMA 


Four letters compose this word. The first 
two represent a note, the second and third are 
in between the first and fourth. The third-and 
fourth stand for a very large state, but the 
whole word itself is very little. 


6. WORD-DIAMOND 


1. A letter. 
cry of a bird. 3. Pack- 
ing-boxes. 4. To con- 
struct dexterously. 5. Un- 
canny. 6. Turf. 7. A 
letter. 


2. The 


7. CHARADE 


My first is a prefix, means “do it again.”’ 
Next the name for an inn that the English 
like best. 
Then add on the lap of a dog or a cat. 
The whole is our government, easily guessed. 


8. SCRAMBLED SENTENCE 


MAN YAM AN IST OLD TOW AIT FORT 
HE PO WERT HAT BE LONG STOOL DAN 
DAG ED PER SONS WIT HO UTTER 
SEAT TEMPTS TOP RESENT FA ME. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Tur Youtu’s COMPANION 


A series of slight rearrangements of letter 
will make this become a readable sentence. 


9. HIDDEN NAMES 


At ten dollars a grain, diamonds would be 
very cheap. 


The names of a city and the country in which 
it is located are concealed in this sentence. 


10. REVERSED LETTER-CHANGING 


1. STAR SS aeaniag 
2. *** x 6. **** 
(ails 7. RATS 
4, * eR 


Turn this word around, step by step, by 
changing one letter at a time and forming a 
new word at each change. 


ANSWERS TO SEPTEMBER PUZZLES 


1. Crock, Raven, Ovule, Celia, Knead. 2. 
Con-Sort. Consort. 3. D, Pap, Tunis, Pungent, 
Dangerous, Pierrot, Snoop, Tut, S. 4. The 
letter U. (Ewe, Yew, You.) 5. Day, Bay, Bat, 
Bath, Both, Moth, Month. 6. Apes, Ape-X, 
Apex. 7. N, Ret, Doves, Roseate, Nevermore, 
Teaming, Stone, Erg, E. 8. Cam-Era. 9. 
‘There once were slow years, but now these 
times are not so.’ 10. In-Dis-Po-Sit-Ion.  In- 
disposition. 
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LIFE OR DEATH 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 497] 


and go. Had that last convulsive pull of his on 
the joy stick come only a fraction of a second 
later, he would have crashed into the lieuten- 
ant’s plane! But the formation was now hope- 
lessly broken. 


the officers gathered below were think- 

ing. What was Captain Daly thinking 
now, having sent him to his death? Then 
suddenly he remembered the lecture—‘‘life or 
death,”” ‘‘exceptional circumstances.’’ If only 
he had listened! 

Cadet Holt narrowed his eyes as he thought of 
the one way left open to him. He could cut 
the switch, kill the engine, and come down with 
a “dead prop.’’ But that meant only a single 
opportunity to land. His engine could not help 
him to make a second try if he came in too fast, 
or not into the wind. He would now have to 
drop thirteen thousand feet in wide spirals, 
landing into the wind. And the one thing 
above all others in which Holt had proved poor 
was in landing to a mark. 

The shrill, fierce whining of the wind through 
the rigging hastened his decision. The speed 
of the J. H. 6 must be cut down. Once more he 
worked frantically at the throttle, but it was 
no use. 

‘Here goes!’’ he muttered. With a quick 
turn of the wrist the switch was cut, and sud- 
denly the roar of the exhaust ceased. The 
propeller slowed down. The engine was dead. 

Holt nosed the plane downward. For the first 
time since he had discovered the jammed throttle 
he looked for the field. Far below and perhaps 
twelve miles to the east he recognized the 
familiar airport. He had not thought it so 
far away. But fortunately, because of his alti- 
tude, it was within gliding distance. 

Down and down he swooped. There was no 
sound except the eerie wailing of the wind 
through the network of struts and wires. Every- 
thing seemed strange with the engine shut off, 
with no roar coming from the curved exhausts. 
He tried t> keep his mind clear, to forget that 
he should have only one chance to make a land- 
ing. But the strain was too great. He could 
not rid himself of the thought that, if he failed 
to hit the field perfectly and at a speed of fifty 
miles an hour or less, a crash was almost 
certain. 

Only yesterday, he suddenly remembered, he 
had come into the field nicely, and a gust of 
wind had tilted him dangerously, forcing him 
to climb and circle the field again before at- 
tempting a landing. Only yesterday such a 
thing had happened! 

At fourteen hundred feet he was over the field. 
He saw that the two other formation planes were 
just landing. Officers, students, mechanics— 
everybody's face was skyward, watching him. 
They could hear that he was coming down with 
a “dead prop.”’ 

A gust of wind tilted him up on the right. 
Instantly he sheved the joy stick to the left. 
Unconsciously he had been decreasing the angle 
of glide to save altitude, thus also losing speed; 
and without the powerful slipstream of the pro- 
peller the response to the controls was slow— 
too slow. With a sickening whir the J. H. 6 
went into a side slip, and then into a left tail 
spin! 

Thirteen hundred feet in which to get it out! 
Holt fought to keep his mind alert. He had 


Hee grinned queerly and wondered what 











‘Watch for my signals, and check your 


alignments constantly" 


been in spins before, but always with an in- 
structor in the plane holding duplicate controls. 
And always an engine. Now his propeller could 
not aid him. 

The spin had become a screaming, wailing 
descent. Holt was becoming dizzy. With its 
nose pointed almost straight down and with 
its wings whirling like a monstrous fan, the 
]. H. 6 dove toward the ground. 

Holt pulled himself together. He set the 
joy stick at dead center, and with both feet 
forced the rudder bar over to the right. As he 
did so two words came to his lips: ‘Exceptional 
circumstances!”” 

Gradually the plane ceased to spin, diving now 
in a smooth flattened curve. Gintiag below, 
he noticed that he had brought the plane out of 
its spin headed to the north. That would force 
him to turn around and land with the wind on 
his tail. He was too far past the center of the 
field to land directly from an altitude of over a 
hundred feet. It was the only chance, and he 
had to take it. 

His heart was pounding furiously as he banked 
the ship over. Just one more puff of wind like 
the last, and he was a dead man. But he made 
the turn. Then he put all his attention on the 
se With the wind behind, the plane was 
doing better than eighty miles an hour, about 
thirty miles faster than was safe, even into the 
wind. And he was going with the wind. 

Carefully easing the stick from dead center 
toward himself and then back to center, Holt 
barely avoided another side slip and spin. But 
the speed was dropping, i 4 the plane had 
leveled off, sinking slowly. It was ten feet 
off the ground, then five feet, then four. If a 
treacherous ground gust now lifted the tail, it 
would mean a fected nose—and curtains! 

Deliberately he pulled back on the stick. 
There was hardly clearance for the wheels now, 
and he was making a desperately fast landing. 
His lips moved. ‘‘Exceptional circumstances!" 
he muttered thickly. 

It was a three-point landing, but the speed 
and os. were so great that the plane bounced 
tremendously. Holt jerked the stick back again 
as he felt the tail rise under the wind. Once 
more the wheels and tail skid struck earth. 
This time the J. H. 6 rolled a precious few feet 
before bouncing. The left wing dropped, but 
the pilot instantly yanked the joy stick to the 
right, steadying the plane. And then the plane 
bounced again—and slowed. Suddenly a dozen 
hands grasped the wings and tail. The flight 
was over. 


and pulled at the throttle. When he 
stepped down from the lower wing the 
muscles in his cheeks were twitching. He 
turned to Cadet Holt, who stood at attention 
beside the plane, his face pale under its grime. 
“Good work, Holt!” he captain said with 
elaborate casualness. “You kept your head 
even in that spin. You couldn’t -have 
brought her down without cutting the switch. 
You made a fine landing, considering that the 
wind was on your tail. You conducted yourself 
splendidly under,""—the captain paused and 
cleared his throat,—‘‘under exceptional circum- 
stances." 
On his way back to barracks, Holt smiled to 
himself and remembered that he must have Bill 
Wright show him the notes of the last lecture. 


Ca pa DALY leaned into the cockpit 
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‘THINK of the fun for you 
and your chums—with a 
BURROWES billiard table in 
your home! Big enough for real 
billiards and pool. Properly pro- 
portioned to give every shot that 
you’d make on a standard-size 
table. Yet compact enough to 
fit in any living or dining room. 





FREE Sturdy enough to last for years. 
The picture shows And so moderately priced, that 
SURNOWES No. 71. you can get a real BURROWES 
owe Re Rad from $5 to $185. 

from. ,,_[llustrated THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 
Folder “‘C”’ describes First in the Field”’ 
them in detail. Portland, Me. 
Write us for free 

—an our 
BURROWES Dealer's 
name 
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For Every 
American Home 


Christian 
Herald 


is the kind of magazine that fathers and 
mothers want to read. 


New writers—new editorial policies—make it 
an even greater influence than ever before. 


The great Christian Herald Prize Novel con- 
test in co-operation with Doubleday Doran 
Company promises unusual serials. 


Home helps—vocational guidance—person- 
al subscriber service—these make Christian 
Herald a source of inspiration and real help. 


52 issues—one year—$2.00 
In Canada - - - - 2.50 


Combined with Youth’s Companion $3.00 
In Canada - - <== $3.50 
Address, Department Y 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 419 Fourth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Sure 
Pass 


rom Centre 


A running pass, a forward or a clean 
lofty punt depends so much upon the 
true shape of a ball that you will want a 


4 D&M 


VALVE TYPE 


All-America 
Ball 


Lopsided balls result 
from over-inflation with the 
garage air hose, or packing 
a lumpy valve stem under 
uneven laces, All-America 
Footballs are cut and sewed 
accurately, then laced and tested for 
shape by inflation to the correct 10- 
pound pressure. You just pump it up 
and it’s ready for the kickoff. 


AAI 
$6.00 






getttesastteememe. 


Regulation size and weight. Genuine pebbled grain cowhide. 
‘alve bladder. Compression pump and other accessories 
all included. 





CAN YOU TELL WHO WILL MAKE THE 








WE WILL PAY 


$100 BREE = $50 SexaNP 
To those who select an All-America 
Team for 1928 closest to that named by 
Grantland Rice in Collier's. All selec- 
tions must be mailed to D&M, and bear 
an originating postmark not later than 
November 26, 1928, or before Grantland 
Rice’s choice is published. 

IMPORTANT: All entries must include a brief 
account of your REASONS for your selections. Only 
one entry for each person. If selections are identi- 


cal, preference is given the one received rirst by 
The Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth, N. H. 


Ask Your D&M Dealer for Official Selection 
Blank or Send to Factory Direct 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. HOW TO PLAY 


Plymouth, N. H. The Line o 
The Backfeld 

Please send free the book- Hockey o 
lets checked, also D&®M Soccer ra] 
Fall and Winter Catalog Basket Ball o 
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HIS was certainly a week of thrills,” 

writes Lorraine Reynolds, of Vaughn, 
N..Mex. ‘‘To say I am happy is putting it 
mildly. In fact, I’m so excited that I can’t 
make a worth-while suggestion for our G. Y. C. 
page. Instead, I'll just tell you why this week 
has been such a thriller, even before it was 
topped off by your letter telling me I had won 
first prize in the G. Y. C. ‘How I Earn Money’ 
contest. 

“In the first place, Daddy and 
Mother returned from Trinidad, 
where Daddy had just finished 
a 100-hour endurance drive. Then 
the next day Grandmother came 
from the East for a visit, and on 
that very same day we had an un- 
expected guest, and you couldn't 
guess in a million years who it 
was— 

“Col. Charles A. Lindbergh! 

“Oh, it was so informal and 
unexpected. He really didn’t in- 
tend calling on us at all, but the 
elements and engine were for us! 
We were not sure at first, when the 
plane landed, that it was the 
really and truly Lindbergh. He 
wouldn't tell us at first. In fact, 
he didn’t have much to say. 

“I suppose that he is used to 
talking to kings and queens and 
presidents, and it was probably 
rude of us ‘hill billies’ to ply him 
with questions. He wore brown 
overalls and didn’t mind black 
grease. His face was all tanned and sunburned, 
and his hair was as usual. We stood for hours 
watching him climb around on the plane. Fi- 
nally my small brother got tired and sat down on 
the Colonel's suitcase. The Colonel patted him 
on the head when he came to get his suitcase 
to put it back in the plane. I’m sure now that 
little brother will be a great man. 

‘One of the other boys monkeyed with the 


lane, and the Colonel told him a thing or two. , 


e were all quite jealous of that boy. _ You see, 
the Colonel spoke to him in such a personal way! 

“I used to wonder what kings and queens and 
famous people eat; surely not bread and potatoes 
and meat and common things like that, or do 
any other ordinary things that we do, but 
Colonel Lindbergh eats roast-beef sandwiches 
and plain food like that, and is quite human. 
I wish I could take pictures and develop them, 
as Clementine Newman did for the G. Y. C., 
and I'd take one of Lindy’s plane for you. It is 
still in our back yard, though the ‘bird’ has 
flown, in another plane. 

“I organized the G. Y. C. club here, and we 
will have our pictures taken with the dresses 
we are making. I like to cook and to sew all 
right, but I like lots of other things, too. I like 
to dance, and to hike, and I like just to play, but 
my ambition is to write. Don’t you sometimes 
give prizes for stories? I must bring this letter 
to a close if I ever expect to come back, but let 
me add three cheers for the G. Y. C. 

“Lorraine Reynolds.”’ 


We print this letter in full because it is so 
typical of the letters that come to us, by hun- 
dreds and thousands, from our young friends. 
Not all of them, of course, spend hours with 
Colonel Lindbergh, but there is this to be said— 
you never know when he may drop in! And 
when he does, you will find Lorraine Reynolds's 
remarks very helpful. Don’t ask him too many 
questions, and do give him plenty of sandwiches. 
That’s a rule, by the way, which will please 
any masculine guest, from the greatest flyer 
alive to the boy around the corner—who may 
in time become just as interesting and surprising 


as Lindbergh himself. 


‘THAT this column brings old friends together, 
all over America, is a fact we have often 
commented on. The latest example is contained 
in a kind letter from Mr. Henry N. James, of 
Detroit, Mich. Noticing a recent letter here 
from Mr. Arthur N. Ingersoll, now of Maple- 
wood, N. J., but a fellow pioneer in the wilder- 
ness, sixty or more years ago, Mr. James wrote 
to him, and now writes to us. ‘‘Yesterday 
received a fine letter from Mr. Ingersoll, and it 
was of great interest to me. His grandfather 
came to Michigan in 1833, just a couple of years 
after my father did. His grandfather showed 
very great enterprise in taking up a thousand 
acres near Lansing on both sides of Grand River, 
building a dam, a sawmill and gristmill, and 
ahome. He traveled by ox team. The present 





Arlene Harris, who 

won first prize in our 

Fiction Question- 
naire Contest 





generation does not usually realize what the 
pioneers had to endure. I have read The Com- 
panion for about sixty years, and am not too 
old to read it now. I like the change to a 
monthly magazine.”’ 


MSs VIRGINIA KIRKUS -manages the ex- 

tremely important department of books for 
boys and girls ot Hacer & Brothers, one of the 
very few publishing companies in 
America as old as The Youth's 
Companion. In fact, strange as 
it may seem, the Harper house 
was ten years old when The Com- 
panion was founded. Miss Kirkus 
is one of the group of brilliant 
young women in New York who 
have won leading positions. She 
writes: ‘‘I think your August 
issue is the best yet; it has a vital- 
ity that few young people's maga- 
zines show.” 


R. HARRY DENMAN is 

editor of the Farmington 
News at Farmington, Mo. “‘I 
began reading The Youth’s Com- 
panion with Homer Greene's 
story ‘The Blind Brother.’ That 
is so long ago that you perhaps 
do not remember just how long. 
[This story appeared in 1887. 
Editor.] I have not missed devour- 
ing a single issue since that time. 
I have on many public occasions, 
as well as through my paper, 
stated that I considered The Youth’s Companion 
the best magazine published, barring none. I 
like the new form better than the old.”’ 


AFTER careful study, which has included con- 
sultation with leading oculists, the editors 
of The Companion present the magazine this 
month ollned throughout in a new, more legible 
and more beautiful type. You will find that 
the new design will make for quicker reading 
and for greater enjoyment of all our pages. 
We have spared no efforts to make The Com- 
panion the most handsome of all magazines for 
young people, and the gradual changes which 
we have made in the last year come now to their 
final form, which we feel sure you will welcome. 
Readers interested in typography will be glad 
to make reading tests of their own, showing how 
much faster our story and article pages can be 
read this month than was possible before. These 
pages are now printed in a type one size larger 
than formerly, in a face that is known to prin- 
ters as ‘‘Garamont’’—recently designed for the 
Lanston Monotype Company by Mr. Frederick 
W. Goudy, one of the most illustrious of modern 
type designers. It is modelled after the types 
of Claude Garamond, a French type designer 
who flourished in the sixteenth century. De- 
artment pages are printed in the same size as 
ichine, but the greater beauty and legibility of 
the new Garamont, even so, produces a much 
more pleasing effect. Examine the new Com- 
panion under the magnifying glass; it will show 
you ‘how clearly and beautifully each letter is 
drawn, and give you some idea of the care and 
thought that has gone into our new design. 


ARLENE HARRIS, who won the first prize— 
a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica—for 


her answers to our Fiction Questionnaire in| | 


July, is far from being the only winner. Twenty 
contestants achieved Honorable Mention for 
replies only slightly less admirable than the 
first-prize winner, and to each of these, with the 
compliments of The Companion, the editor has 
mailed a book on the fall list of those among our 
*‘Praiseworthy Publishers.’’ Here are the win- 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


The Boy 
The World Forgot 


HIS is a picture of the young King of 

Rome, whose birth was announced by the 

roaring salutes of many guns, and the 
joyful caroling of bells in hundreds of church 
steeples, for he was the son of Emperor Na- 
poleon. Yet his death caused scarcely a ripple 
of interest in the world, for by that time his fa- 
ther had been vanquished in battle and de- 
prived of his empire and had died in exile on the 
dreary little island, St. Helena. 


You will find the story in The Book of Knowl- 
edge. There is a whole department of the book 
containing the lives of famous men and women: 
soldiers, kings, explorers, scientists, inventors, 
heroes and heroines—people you would like 
to know about, and should know about. 


The BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


The Interesting Knowledge of 
the World, with 15,000 Pictures 


Every department in The Book of Knowledge 
is vastly interesting. The department of 
Wonder answers your questions about the sun, 
moon and stars and everything under the sun; 
Familiar Things takes you on fascinating visits 
to the workshops of the world; The Earth tells 
the wonderful story of land, air, sea and sky; 
in Animal Life and Plant Life you read about 
the birds, fishes, insects, animals, flowers and 
trees; Our Own Life tells of our bodies and our 
minds; in Al! Countries you come to know 
foreign lands and their peoples; United States 
tells of the history, government, industries and 
ideals of our own country. Literature and Fine 
Arts, Poetry, Stories, Famous Books and 
Golden Deeds offer fascinating reading. The 
department of Things to Make and Do includes 
hundreds of games, carpentry, theatricals, 
experiments and many other projects. The 
School Subject Guide you will find very helpful 
in preparing your home work. The new Index 
makes The Book of Knowledge a reference 
work all your family will enjoy using: 


FREE—For You—54 Pages 


From The Book of Knowledge 


You will be delighted with 
this Free Booklet of 54 
pages taken from various 
departments of The Book 
of Knowledge:acolorplate 
of butterflies; gravure pic- 
tures of unusual animals, 
buildings of the old world 
and famous paintings; 
Why DoI Dream); Little 
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ners—and to them, our congratulations: Eliza- 
beth J. Bane (15), Princeton, W. Va.; Hiram 


W. G. Brownell (9), Louisville, Ky.; Virginia | x 
A. Chaloupek (13), Chelsea, Iowa; Mildred | 2 


Chapin (15), Sullivan, Ill.; Charles S. Clarkson | 
(20), Pickaway, W. Va.; Carroll C. Connely 
(15), Ballston Spa, N. Y.; Frances M. Garrett 
(17), North East, Md.; John H. Hammond (15), 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Virginia A. J. Harris (18), 
Sleepy Eye, Minn.; Frances L. Hughes (17), 
Columbia, Ky.; Sexon H. Humphreys (15), 
Bloomfield, Ind.; Chen Tse Chung (17), Pekin, 
China; Cecile Martin (15), Lancaster, N. H.; 
Bruce M. Metzger (14), Middletown, Pa.; 
L. Wilbur Nordin (20), Chicago, Ill.; Samuel P. 
Reinke (18), York, Pa.; John B. Sutliffe (13), | 
Plymouth, Conn.; Alden Travis (16), Chesham, 
N. H.; Thomas Wade (15), Bristol, Tenn.; ; 





John R. Wentz (17), Rawlings, Md. . | 
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Ships of Long Ago, etc.; 
a story; four poems; some 
interesting games, etc. 
Ask father or mother to 
sign the coupon below, 
and the Free Booklet will 
be sent to you. 












THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 181 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
You may send me free for my children the new 
illustrated booklet of 54 full-size pages including 
color plate and gravure pictures, taken from 
The Book of Knowledge. 
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GRACE 


XN 


S RICHMoNp 


writes about. Her new book—At the South 
Gate—is a heart-stirring story of modern life; 
a kaleidoscopic play of light and shadow; a tender and 
gallant romance. A book of contrasts, which start with 
the glaring flames that destroyed the home of Michael 
and Ann Paige and plunged them into the gloom of 


A: the world loves the lovers Grace Richmond 





Has Ever Presented 











years of the Orient, hungrier than he knew for _ life clung a mystery. 
the sight of a woman’s face and the thrill of a 


woman’s presence. There too was Julia Heath Given for One 


y Our Offer: 





There are heart thrills for you 
in Grace Richmond’s new book 


AT THE SOUTH GATE 









abandoned pride when they took up their abode in South 
Gate house—owned by Charlton Braithwaite and his 
arrogant wife, Beatrice. But Michael and Ann must 
accept this charity. They were penniless until Michael 
should sell his next novel. And beyond the shrubbery 
from the great Braithwaite house came the riotous, sen- 
suous jazz of mad revels which were to taint their days! 


The Greatest Book Offer The Companion 


to Its Subscribers! 


AME eventful summer months. Came _ of the rich Braithwaite mansion, in which lived searching of a father for the soul of his little 
Dan, Ann’s surgeon brother, home after a child, unloved, and shunned, to whose pitiful son! In order that every reader who has en- 


joyed Mrs. Richmond’s other books—including 
Red Pepper Burns, Cherry Square, and Lights 


Subscription Up—may read this new story, we have ar- 


—lovely, young, fine—the efficient secretary You will want to read every word of this ab- ranged to give it to Companion readers in 

. sorbing book. How you will thrill at the fight return for a slight service. Merely secure one 
to win a life from the grip of drugs; at the new yearly subscription for The Youth’s 
romance of a charming girl who dashes across a Companion at $2.00, (see offer below) and we 
continent for the man she loves; at the wistful will send you a copy of At the South Gate. 


A copy of Grace Richmond’s new book, At the 
South Gate, will be given to any Companion 


subscriber who secures and sends us one new yearly subscription to 
The Youth’s Companion. Add 15 cents for postage. This new book will 
be ready October 12. Orders will be filled in turn. Get yours in early. 
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1HIS SEAL ON MANU- 

FACTURED PRODUCTS 

CERTIFIES TESTS MADE 
BY THE Y. C. LAB 
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Fig. 1: The in- 
strument shelter 


T took Colonel Lindbergh and Commander 
] Richard E. Byrd to waken the American 

public to the enormous importance of the 
weather. In the exciting days in 1927, when 
these two, and Clarence Chamberlin, were 
holding their three planes in readiness for a 
trans-Atlantic hop, and public excitement was at 
fever pitch to know which one would get away 
first, the reports of the United States Weather 
Bureau in New York were looked upon by all 
three flyers as the court of last appeal, for any 
answer to the momentous question, ‘Shall we 
hop today?” 

Thus it is that this country realizes that accu- 
rate observation of the weather may be a matter 
of life and death. Boys who live in the country 
have always been aware, of course, of the ! 
enormous financial difference which weather 
may mean to the farmer. Well, then, what 
are we going to do to increase our knowledge 
of how to predict weather? Nothing is easier 
than to say, after a severe storm, that the rain 
was the heaviest we ever knew, or the wind 
velocity the greatest, whereas neither state- 
ment may be true. To substitute knowledge 
for guesswork requires accurate instruments, 
but any ingenious boy can make most of them 
himself and study from day to day the fasci- 
nating story they tell. 

Since much depends upon the proper ex- 
posure and use of meteorological instruments, 
the first thing to do is to write to the Director 





Use This Famous Coupon 


And Learn the Advantages the Lab Brings 
an Ingenious Boy 


THis is an anniversary month. Three years 

ago—to be exact, on October 12, 1925—the 
Y. C. Lab was established. Now it is a great 
national society, with members not only in every 
state in the Union but all over the world. The 
coupon below, which the Director particularly 
invites you to use in honor of the Lab’s birth- 
day, is now one of the most famous coupons in 
the world. If you are an ingenious boy, inter- 
ested in doing things worth while, clip the 
=, now and without any other formality 
mail it to The Director, Y. C. Lab, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston, Mass. By return mail he will send 
you details on how you, too, may become a 
Member and obtain all the financial and scien- 
tific benefits with which over 16,000 boys are 
already acquainted. Membership opens a new 
world to clever boys, everywhere. 


l'y.c 
To be filled out and mailed to 


“THE DIRECTOR, Y. C. LAB 
8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


YEARS OLD. I AM IN- 
TERESTED IN SCIENTIFIC, ENGINEERING AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. PLEASE SEND ME 
BULLETIN NO. 20 or Y. C. LaB INFORMATION, 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS OF ITS FINANCIAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC BENEFITS TO ME, TOGETHER 
WITH AN ELEcTION BLANK ON WHICH I MAY 
APPLY FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 


| | | ho ee eee eae ] 
LS er ne eee 
TOWN ; 


How to Forecast the Weather 


Any Lab Member may learn to do it now 
By John C. Trautwine, 3d, C.E.,Mem.A.S.C.E.,Mem. Franklin Institute 


of the Y. C. Lab, inclosing’ twelve cents, and 
ask him to send you the “Manual of Instruc- 
tions for Cooperative Observers’’ which is pub- 
lished by the United States Weather Bureau. 
From that you will learn that the Weather 
Bureau uses four kinds of thermometers: the dry 
bulb, for measuring the temperature of the air in 
the ordinary way; the wet bulb, like the other 
except that round the bulb is a single thickness 
of light-weight cloth that is kept wet, in order 
to discover the humidity in connection with the 
dry bulb; the maximum, for automatically regis- 
tering the highest temperature attained in any 
given period; and the minimum, for recording 
the lowest. These thermometers you cannot 
make, and so must buy. 

Having got them, the next thing is to build 
a shelter for them. Without it their readings 
would be untrustworthy. 


The Instrument Shelter 


The shelter should be so constructed (see 
Fig. 1) as to protect the thermometers abso- 
lutely from sun and rain, and shield them from 


your head on stout posts well set into the 
of 
ered 


ground and braced; otherwise the a 
the minimum thermometer may be ren 
inaccurate by vibrations due 
to wind. 

Mount the maximum and 
the minimum thermometer 


depth in it of 10.25 inches, the actual depth of 
rainfall will be exactly 1.00 inch. 

Such an error, however, is immaterial. Other 
things are much more im- 
portant. For example, if you 
were to collect your rain in a 
shallow pan eight inches in 





horizontally on well-braced 
supports, but pivot them at 
the ends farthest from the 
bulbs, and allow room to 
swing the minimum upward 
to a vertical position, for 
resetting, and to swing the 
maximum through an entire 
circle. 

Mount the dry-bulb and 
the wet-bulb thermometer 
vertically. To obtain cor- 
rect readings of them, they 
must be whirled in the air 
or air must be drawn past 
them. The simplest thing to do is to remove 
them from the shelter and swing them at the 

end of a cord or wire about two 


















































2. \\ feet long, with a swivel handle to 
bef TT ae ‘7 _—s prevent =the thermometers from 
i Scale Saal twisting themselves = a If, a. 
led ae ba ever, you have available an o 
— = Weight | electric motor and a fan blade, 
EZ) idee) you can use it as in Fig. 6 to save 
yourself this 
trouble. 
P . 
rf % ee = s, /\, The String 
Fig. 2: The string hygrometer Hy rom eter 


the sky, yet allow the free circulation of air. 
The best way to do this is to make as much as 
possible of the sides of the shelter out of hori- 
zontal slats inclined downward and outward so 
as to shed rain, and spaced close enough to pre- 
vent the sun from entering at any time, even 
when it is on the horizon. A set of old window 
blinds will do admirably. 

The dimensions should be, inside: width, 39 
inches; depth (front to back), 12 inches; height, 
30 inches. The bottom may be a solid board, 
though holes bored in the bottom will add to 
the circulation. of air. To the corners of the 
bottom board attach uprights 2 in. x 2 in. and 
into the sides of the uprights set the blinds. 
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Fig. 3: The rain gauge 


Let the whole front be a door, preferably hinged 
at the bottom, so that it wil dang down out 
of the way when the shelter is opened. Fit it 
with a lock to prevent anyone from stealing the 
instruments or tampering with them. Make 
the roof solid, with a backward slope, so that 
you will not get the drip of rain when you 
examine the instruments. Paint the shelter 
white all over, to reflect the sun’s rays. 

Do not attach the shelter to the wall of a 
heated building. Unless you can find some 
natural support, such as a large tree, or the out- 
side of a porch, mount it firmly at the height of 


After reading the wet-bulb and 
the dry-bulb thermometer, you 
can find out the relative humid- 
ity from tables that the Weather 
Bureauwill furnish at slight cost. 


‘ yaver 
But if you have along porch or [_-}-*--7""->>>- 
other shelter, you will find it | ! 

more interesting to make a Je East 
string hygrometer. This con- be Hole 


sists of a string free from sizing 
and twenty or thirty feet long, 
stretched horizontally until it is 
rather taut, with a light weight 
near the .middle. (Fig. 2) 
Behind the middle of the string 
and close to it place an upright 
piece of cardboard on which 
you can note the position of the string from time 
to time. If the dry and the wet thermometer, 
by means of the tables, indicate a relative 
humidity, say, of 60, draw a line on the card- 
board where the string crosses it, and mark the 
line 60. Do the same for other figures that you 
obtain from time to time. When the humidity is 
high—that is, when the air is damp—the string 
will become more taut and rise at the center. 


The Rain Gauge 


The standard U. S. Weather Bureau rain gauge 
consists of a funnel with a vertical lip of accu- 
rately spun brass, eight inches in diameter, 
which leads the water into a vertical tube about 
two feet long, closed at the bottom and of a 
diameter of 2.53 inches. Those dimensions give 
a depth in the tube just ten times as great as 
that on the ground. If then you insert an 
unvarnished scale marked in inches and tenths, 
zero at the bottom, and as slen- 
der as possible, say % in. x 4% 
in., so that its own bulk will 
not materially raise the level 
in the tube, the height to which 
it is wet when you withdraw 
it will be ten times-the depth 
of the rainfall. 

It may be impossible to obtain 
a tube of exactly the diameter 
of 2.53 inches, but the standard 
so-called 2!4-inch pipe has an 
internal diameter of 2.47 inches. 
Such a pipe, with a cap on the 
lower end, gives a reading about 








Elevation 
Fig. 4: The. 








diameter, raised from the 
open much of the rain that 
ell into it would splash out. 
Again, if you should permit 
the pan to stand in the open 
after the rain is over, a con- 
siderable portion of the col- 
lected rain would evaporate; 
and if the gauge is anywhere 
near buildings, fences or trees, 
the records may easily be 
10, 20 or even 30 per cent too 
high or too low. Therefore 
there is no need to be con- 
cerned about using the 214- 
inch pipe. But it is important to observe the fol- 
lowing points: Get a three-foot length of ordinary 
eight-inch stove pipe, and see that the upper edge 
is round and not battered. In order to keep it 
round and to prevent evaporation, cut out of 
brass or tin an elliptical plate, of a short diam- 
eter of eight inches and a long diameter of ten 
inches. You can lay out the ellipse by the well- 
known method of using a string, two ‘‘focal” 


N 
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wind vane 








Fig. 5: The sunshine recorder 


points and a pencil or scratch awl. Cut a hole 
about ¥%4 inch in diameter as near as possible 
to each end of the ellipse and solder the ellipse 
into the pipe about six inches from the upper 
end, with such a tilt that the pipe will remain 
round. (See Fig. 3) Solder a circular piece of 
metal to the bottom of the pipe, and paint all 
the surfaces with a durable paint. You now 
have a collecting tube. ° 
The 234-inch measuring tube should be abovt 
32 inches long. Place your collecting tube in 
an open space at a distance from any building 
or tree at least as great as the height of the 
building or neta orth away if possible. 
Drive four small pipes or rods into the ground 
by the sides of the collecting tube, to prevent 
it from falling over. Any rain which falls into 
it will pass down through the lower hole of the 
inclined ellipse and remain in the tube until you 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 531] 











2% per cent too great, so that, 
if after a rain you obtain a 


Fig. 6: The wet-bulb and dry-bulb thermometers 
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A boy’s own light 


The Eveready 
Boy Scout Flashlight 


EVERY boy who knows his flashlights 
will want this special lightmaker— 
the new Eveready Flashlight made- 
to-order for Boy Scouts. It is a good- 
looking light —olive-drab in color and 
neatly decorated with the official 
insignia. 

It has all kinds of special features. 
You can focus it to give any kind of 
light you want—from a long-range 
searchlight beam to a broad white 
light. The clip on the back fastens 
the flashlight to your belt or shirt- 
pocket and leaves your hands free. 
You’ll appreciate that every time 
you need both your hands to do 
something in the dark. The ring- 
hanger on the end lets you hang this 
light up anywhere, and it snaps back 
out of the way when not in use. 

Like all Eveready Flashlights, the 
Boy Scout Flashlight has a safety- 
lock switch that prevents accidental 
lighting and wasting of current. It is 
designed so that you can have steady 
light or off-and-on light, as you want it. 

See and try this special boy’s flash- 
light yourself. Ask for Eveready No. 
2697, the official Boy Scout Flashlight. 








Chemical Tricks 
for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends with 
magic chemica! tricks; make ink; dye 
cloth, test water and soil; write secret 
letters with invisible ink; pour blue, 
brown and black liquid from a pitcher 
of water. All these and many more 
chemical stunts are easy with Chem- 
craft Junior. It’s the best box of 
fun you ever had! Get yours now. 


ONLY 25>¢ POSTPAID 


FREE Magazine 


of the ChemCraft Club to 

every boy who writes for it 

now. Full of new ideas an 

chemical stunts. Ask for 

yours right away! 

The Porter Chemical Co,, 
117 Summit Ave. 
Hagerstown, Md. 


FREE TO BOYS 


“THE SHOOTER’S ART” Send 
Sole how te held, aim and handle piles; helps 
pe oe facts that mane a hee Contains Now! 
parent tnd boy should nn Hea oe eee | 
ive. 
oys leaders. Your copy Free. Writeatonce, 


The NEW BENJAMIN 4!8 
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5 at your dealer’s _ 
BENJAMIN or sent postpaid. Writel 
Alr Ritle & Mtg. Co.,627 H. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


are ready to measure it. To do that, lift up 
the eight-inch pipe and tilt it so that the rain 
will run out through the upper hole in the 
elliptical plate and into the 24-inch measuring 
tube. The measuring tube will hold a rainfall 
of three inches, which is an exceptionally heavy 
one for twenty-four hours, but after any very 
heavy rain you must take care not to overflow 
the tube. If too much has collected to measure 
at one time, measure the first tubeful , note the 
amount and throw it away; then pour in the 
remainder, measure it and add the two measure- 
ments together. 


The Snow Gauge 


To measure snow, you should have two other 
eight-inch pipes, each three feet long, with 
bottoms. gt one of them 
about five feet to one side of 
your rain gauge. The rain- 
gauge readings may be 
ignored in dealing with snow, 
even if the snow melts, as 
much of the snow may have 
blown out; but if you want 
the equivalent depth of rain- 
fall, take No. 1 snow gauge 
into a warm room and set 
out No. 2 in its place. When 
the snow in No. 1 has melted 
you can measure it as you 
would measure rain; but do 
not heat it over a stove or a 
fire, as some of it might boil 
away. 

It is always interesting to compare the meas- 
urement of the depth of snow fetes melting 
with that of the melted snow. The ratio of 
snow to equivalent rain may be as low as three 
or four, or as high as thirty, but it is usually 
about ten. That is, a snowfall ten inches deep 
on the ground will melt down to a depth of 
about one inch of water. 


The Sunshine Recorder 


By a simple device you can record the amount 
of sunshine, though you will have to calibrate 
the device, as will & described later, if you 
want accuracy. Take a large tin can, such as 
a baking-powder box that has a cover, and drill 
two holes in it, each about the size of No. 18 
wire. Drill the holes about halfway between 
the top and the bottom (see Fig. 5), one 
quarter of the circumference apart, but one of 
them 34 inch higher than the other. Solder 
a light shield to the outside of the can, as shown 
at the right of Fig. 5, to prevent rain from enter- 
ing the holes. 

Mount the can, with the holes uppermost, in 
some place where the sun can strike it at all 
times of the day, and with its axis pointing as 
accurately as possible toward the North Star. 
But at noon, when the sun is shining, tilt it 
up or down, without moving it sidewise from 
the north-and-south line, until the sun lights 
up the top and bottom of the can equally. You 
will have to change the adjustment from time 
to time as the seasons change. 

Obtain a sheet of blue-print paper, long 
enough to lie around the insite of the can along 
the lower side until it all but touches each of 
the two holes, and as wide as half the height 
of the can. Place the paper inside the can, as 
far down as it will go, but so that neither hole is 
covered, and replace the lid promptly to avoid 
fogging the paper. 

When the sun rises it will shine in through the 
eastern hole, and, except during the first hour or 
so, in summer, will strike the paper at its west- 
ern edge. Whenever the sun is obscured by a 
cloud, there will be a break in the line. 

In order to know from any day’s record 
whether the sun was shining or not at a partic- 
ular hour, you must make a scale. On some 
clear day cover the holes for about a minute 
every time the clock strikes. That will make 
a break in the line at every hour, and so will 
serve as a scale; but you will have to do it over 


d — every month or so, because the movement 
0 


the sun changes. 

After the first day, you should slide the blue- 
print paper up the inside of the can about an 
inch. The sun will then make the second day's 
record on a new part of the paper. You may con- 
tinue to change the position of the paper so long 
as there is room, but it is not advisable to leave 
any one sheet of blue-print paper out for more 
than a week, because the ehe from the sky 
fogs it and spoils the faint records. When a 
sheet has been completed, washing it in water 
will make the amen permanent. 


The Wind Vane 


The standard Weather Bureau wind vane, 
which shows the direction of the wind, is from 
four to six feet long from the point to the rear 





end of the tail; the vane is from six to nine 
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Fig. 7: The anemometer 
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inches deep. The tail is double, consisting of 
two vanes (Fig. 4) exactly alike, placed side by 
side and as close together as possible at the 
vertical pivot rod, but spread to six or eight 
inches at the extreme rear. 

To make a four-foot vane, take a strip of light 
galvanized sheet iron four feet long and six 
inches wide. Bend it double at the center and 
wrap the bend round the vertical pivot rod, 
which should be of solid brass, eighteen inches 
long, somewhat larger than a curtain rod, and 
pointed at its lower end. Keep the two vanes 
of the tail apart at the rear end by soldering to 
them a six-inch strip of metal about an inch 
wide. A piece of brass tubing about 36 inch 
in diameter makes an ideal pointer-arm. Make 
it about 244 feet long, and split one end of it 
lengthwise with a hacksaw 
for about eight inches. Spread 
the split portion and lay one 
half along each side of the 
tail, and either solder or bolt 
it there. Fasten a counter-. 
weight near the front, to 
balance the weight of the 
tail. Any one of several 
things will serve—a piece of 
small lead or iron pipe of just 
the right weight, a metal 
ball or an arrow with a hole 
in one side, which has been 
threaded to take a set screw. 

Solder the pivot rod into 
the fold of the vanes, with 
their lower edges twelve 
inches from the bottom of the rod, and see that 
the lower end of the rod has a good point, to 
reduce friction. Get a funnel with a mouth about 
three inches in diameter, and a nose just large 
enough to goover the pivot rod. Slipit, inverted, 
over the rod at the lower end, and solder it there, 
to exclude rain from the bearings below. 

To make and mount the bearings, get a piece 
of one-inch galvanized pipe, 1114 inches long, 
and a six-inch piece of solid one-inch brass rod 
of the right size to drive tight into the gal- 
vanized pipe. From the brass rod saw two 
Y-inch blocks. Through one drill a hole to 
receive the shaft and drive the block into the 
upper end of the pipe. For the lower bearing, 
take the other block and drill a shallow conical 
hole in the center of one side; then drive the 
block into the lower end of the pipe, with the 
conical hole inside. The gaan cies should 
then be filled with heavy oil, and the pivot rod, 
carrying the vane, slipped down through the 
upper bearing till the point rests in the conical 
hole in the lower bearing. The vane will be 
very sensitive, but will need occasional oiling. 


The Anemometer 


The so-called Robinson anemometer, which 
the U. S. Weather Bureau uses to determine 
wind velocity, is mounted like the wind vane. 
It has four arms, each 834 inches long, set at 
right angles to each other. Each arm carries 
a four-inch hemispherical cup at the end of it, 
and all the cups face the same way. 

Since the anemometer (Fig. 7) should revolve 
with very light winds, and must make thousands 
of revolutions to one of the wind vane, it should 
be so mounted as to be as free as possible from 
friction, yet able to withstand a great deal of 
wear. An excellent mount can be made of an 
old ball-bearing bicycle pedal. If the shaft of 
the pedal is not too hard to drill, make a 3-32- 
inch hole, one inch deep or more, in the end 
that was attached to the bicycle crank. The 
rod for the upright should be 3-32 of an inch 
in diameter and six inches long. Drive one end 
of it into the shaft of the bicycle pedal, and the 
other end into a 3-32-inch hole bored lengthwise 
into a two-inch piece of the one-inch brass rod 
from which you have made the wind-vane 
bearings. Then drill two other 3-32-inch holes 
diametrically opposite and at right angles to one 
another in the piece of brass rod, one just enough 
above the other to miss meeting inside, and drive 
halfway through them two other rods, each 
1314 inches long. Solder all the rods in place 
to prevent them from working loose. 

For the cups get two of the thin metal balls 
that plumbers use for float-valves. If they are 
at all elongated, as some of them are, trim down 
the two halves after you have separated them, 
so that each will be as nearly an exact hemi- 
— as possible. Drill 3-32-inch holes through 
them near op site edges, as the diagram indi- 
cates, and solder them to the ends of the rods. 

At high speeds, the revolutions of the arms 
may be very difficult or impossible to count, but 
the difficulty can be lessened by painting one 
cup white and the others black. better way 
is to use gears. An automobile speedometer, 
a bicycle cyclometer or, if protected from the 
weather, parts of an old den clock can be 





made to do the work. 











































































A rack for your files 
gives a professional 
touch to your work- 
shop. A great many 
mechanics keep files 
that way. 


In your rack, for | 
cutting and shaping 
metal surfaces you 
should have a Nich- 
olson Flat Bastard 
File; for sharpen- 
ing saws a Nichol- 
son Slim Taper File ; 
for enlarging holesa 
Nicholson Round 
Bastard File; and for 
drawfiling and fin- 
ishing a Nicholson 
Cabinet File. 


For wood working and 
cabinet making you 
should have a Nichol- 
son Cabinet File and a 
Nicholson Wood Rasp. 
Nicholson Files can be 
obtained from practi- 
cally any hardware or 
mill supply dealer. 


Nicholson File Co. 
Providence, R.1.,U.S.A. 


Ol 
Sey 
USA 


TRADE MARK) 


A File for 
Every Purpos 
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Plan No. 11b 


The Honors List for October 


Eight new Members of the Y. C. Lab receive cash awards 
and national recognition for ingenious projects 





STANLEY 
PLANS EAD-OFF man in the Honors List for submitting a number of exceller: mechanical 
October is Member Edward Jacobs (15) drawings of his project. QA home-con- 
Io ¢ each of Shawbridge, Canada, whose large-size structe turning-lathe, shown in Illustration 
model airplane is shown in Illustration 1. 5, is the work of Member C. Mather Aldrich 
Plan No. 20b es is The plane is made of wood, canvas and card- (18), of Philadelphia, N. Y. The lathe is 


built of 14-in.x234-in. stock and has a bed 5 
ft. long. It is built of hard maple save for the 
legs, which are pine. The headstock consists 


4b Flower Box 


Here’s a great hobby! | * sisise | 


- sane of two upright pieces bolted between sides of 
Why not enjoy the best hobby job, how to sandpaper, paint . — ™ — spaced about 10 in. apart. The 
of them all—the hobby of and finish it. / Sekine tailstock center is a short piece of a Ford bolt, 
*“*making things’’. The cost is To do your best work you 12b Smoking turned down to a point and inserted ina 
little. The reward in pleasure need good tools—of course! Cabinet brass tube carefully aligned with the head- 
and pride in your work is be- Practically every carpenter 15b Cedar Chest stock center. Adjustment is accomplished 


‘ yond reckoning. Now the uses Stanley Tools. Manual 


simple Stanley Plansmakegood Training classes, too. Stanley 16b End Table 











woodworking easyforanyone. makes the most complete line. 17b Tea Wagon 
Thereare 25 different Stanley Buy yourStanley Plansfrom | 18b Model Sail- 

Plans. A partial list is shown your hardware dealer. If he boat J Cs a 

on the right. Each plan tells cannot supply you, write to 196 Combina- 1: Member Jacobs’s project 

you just how to make the ob- us. Send 10c for each plan and pm = an 

ject, covering every ste ask for a free catalog of Stan- 

iow to ion and a en ley Tools. Address TheStanley 21b Garden Seat board, and Member Jacobs used the wheels 

wood, how to assemble the Works, New Britain, Conn. 71b Tool Chest from a Kiddie-Kar for his landing gear. The 
wood is used for the frame and propeller. 

The best tools are the cheapest to use—ask your hardware dealer Canvas covers the body and wings. Member : 5 
Jacobs used cardboard for the tail planes and 5: Member Aldrich’s project 





. rudder, both of which can be moved by levers . 
ST A N LEY TOO LS [ The choice of in the cockpit. The airplane measures 11 ft. by along bolt with the head filed down and a 
most carpenters overall and has a 13-ft. wing spread. suitable handle attached. Member Aldrich 
| (Member Roscoe Operates his lathe with a %4-horsepower 
Seamans (15) of motor. (One of the most industrious and 
Beresford, S. Dak., active of Y. C. Lab Members is Leo Jylkka 
is the constructor of (15), of Fitchburg, Mass. We show him in 
the neat and well- Illustration 6 with two of his most recent 
built book rack projects, one a model yacht, the other a 
shown in Illustra- model motor-boat 36 in. long, which is 
tion 2. It is 39 in. 
high, and the 
shelves are 15x11 
in.—10 in. apart. 
Member Seamans 
gave the rack a coat 
of ivory flat paint 






















handsome serviceable canvas 
roll or in hardwood three- 
section box, as _ preferred. 
Every bit and every case 
bears the name 
RUSSELL JENNINGS 
Leading bit manufacturers for 
nearly a hund 
you are making repairs 
. about the house, or making 
Standard things suggested by the Y. C. 





double Lab, or if you intend to com- and then three coats 
pete for the Massachusetts 4 8 
thread Institute of Technology of gloss paint with 


° Scholarship offered by the 
screw point Lab, you need good tools, and 
none are more necessary than 
good bits. 
Ask your hardware dealer 
to show you the 


RUSSELL JENNINGS 
BITS 





sandpapering after 
the first three. (A 
miniature steam 6: Member Jylkka’s projects 
2: Member Seamans’s —— —— actually driven by a motor ae by dry 
: Project Fred Tunis, Jr. (13) batteries. (LA Mission clock of excellently 
of Coconut Grove, Fla., shown with his Professional workmanship (see Illustration 7) 
THE RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. COMPANY - - CHESTER, CONN. project in Illustration 3. An ordinary 18 the work of Member Stanley Scott (14), 
packing-box forms the cab, from which the of Steelville, Mo. Member Scott tells an un- 


controls may be seen protruding. [A loud Usually interesting story, which we quote: 
After seeing an 


speaker is a delicate mechanism to construct, oa 
The [MI © Cc ANY R but Illustration 4 shows the success of Mem- 4 o-, and — 
ber George E. Hofmeister (17), of Chancellor, ae Fear 4 ee oe 
S. Dak., who built his own. The cone of the ‘lockworks, I set out 


Model Airplanes to make a clock for 


my room. I first had 
a cabinet-maker saw 
me some quarter-inch 
walnut 74% in. wide. | 
Next I made full-size 

plans, then marked 

and cut the pieces ac- | 
cordingly. The clock 
is 10% in. wide and 
19 in. long over all.” | 
@Member Geddes 
H. Jackson (17), of 
Berkeley, Calif. ,spent 
a year in building the 
model clipper Sea Witch shown in Illus- 
tration 8. Despite the length of time he 
worked, Member Jackson spent only $8.00 











































JOHN HANCOCK SERIES ————— 


The Great Liberty 
Document 


ID you ever see an original his- 

torical document? Few people 
oe They get their history second 
an 





And yet real feeling for our own 
history comes from seeing originals— 
the houses our ancestors lived in—the 
documents they wrote. 

There is the Declaration of In- 
dependence, for example. If all 
Americans could go to the Library 
of Congress and examine it for them- 
selves, they would have a more gen- 
uine regard for the foundations and 






Set No. 1, Only \ . 
$450 
Complete 


BOYS—at last, here isa genuine aluminum model air- 
plane that really flies. And at a small price. 





7: Member Scott's 
project 














ideals of their country. Sts Louis. Win eorend 18" tacos, ‘fusclgue if incheo, pesrer ‘a Pa a hte es — ” for materials. Member Jackson made his 
_ — in oe al a8 comple ony about 2i5%en. ——— a 3: Member Tunis’s project model from the directions in Mr. C. G. 
as a ‘acsimile is a practical, simple, real model plane that gives you a whole lo’ $e’ H 
sashes OF te Diclonsiien mnie te stay Meeawcoisia cory Pe aimetg commence martes || ade of heavy ee eee 
der to bring the original to as man assembly. ‘Pliers only tool necosaary Complete with rene boltoe Speaker is made of heavy paper, cut to 8 in. to Build Them,” and riggs it with the 
order to bring 8 spine hy wheels ring ‘and fuselage covering MF Fy in diameter. The section was then made aid of Capt. George Biddlecomb’s book, 
— — to - rm or - ac a ssiiiasdiiiniiellt hicmieninitle deta. conical by cutting out a sector and gluingthe ‘The Art of Rigging.”’ 
ese facsimiles are free from ad- Jobbers, dealers and schools write for Discounts. cut edges together. Member Hofmeister 
vertising matter and suitable for took the electrical unit from an ordinary ae 
framing. telephone receiver. He soldered a light { 
rod exactly upon the center of the dia- \ 
phragm and used this rod to connect the 
unit with the 
cone. He reports 
Ure INSURANCE Com that, althoug the 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


speaker does not 
produce a large 
volume, its tone is 
extremely good, 
over the entire 


INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me FREE facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence. (I enclose 5c 
to cover postage.) 
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* MODERN RADIO 


Conducted by Y. C. Lab Councilor J. K. Clapp, S.B., S.M., Radio Engineer 





Editor's Note: Councilor Clapp or one of his associates will be glad to answer any of your radio 
questions. Address him at The Youth’ s Companion, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. It will be 
necessary to disregard inquiries unless accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope 


A “Radio Searchlight” 


N the article on ‘‘beam’’ transmitters, a 
] short time ago, I discussed how the effects 

of a number of antenna add up at a distant 
point, when the currents in the various antenna 
wires were “‘in step,’’ or in phase, and when 
they were ‘‘out of step,”’ or out of phase. Some 
very interesting experiments have been con- 
ducted in Germany with the special directive 


CURRENT MAXIMUM 
AT CENTER OF 
ANTENNA 








DIRECTION OF 
STRONGEST SIGNALS 
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PHASING ANTENNA WIRE, 
APPARATUS /2, WAVELENGTH 
NG. 
FIG. 1. 


transmitter pictured this month. This system is 
designed to send out a ‘“‘spot beam”’ of radio 
waves in a manner exactly similar to the ‘spot 
beam”’ of light waves sent out by a searchlight. 
Furthermore, the system is arranged so that the 
‘‘spot’’ may be raised and lowered in the sky, 
though it cannot be turned to point in directions 
other than that for which it was built. The 
apparatus was built to point from Germany to- 
ward Argentina, in which country the receiving 
station is located. 

The ‘‘spot’’ of radio waves is obtained through 
the use of two types of directive antenna sys- 
tems—the “qubdale sonoma” type and the ‘‘re- 
flector’’ type. Considering these two systems 
separately, we find, first, that the beam is made 
narrow, as seen from a point above the transmit- 
ting station, by the use of a series of antenna 
wires, placed end to end. The arrangement of this 
type of beam transmitter is sketched in Fig. 1, 
where three antenna wires are shown. The cur- 
rents in these wires are all in step and are a maxi- 
mum at the middle points of the antenna sections. 
Between the three sections suitable apparatus is 
mounted for obtaining this particular result. 
This antenna system would send out a rather 


narrow beam of radio waves at right angles to . 


wires at R. If the opening of the reflector is 
placed upward, the greatest energy would be 
sent out vertically; if the reflector is inclined, 
the greatest energy is sent out at an angle, as 
indicated by the second part of the diagram. 

In the photograph the antenna system is 
shown with the reflector tipped over almost as 
far as it will go; the greatest energy is sent out 
from the system in the direction of the long poles 
supporting the antenna wires, as marked on the 
photograph. Along the inner edges of the 
wooden lattice frames you will see a number of 
short supporting poles. These poles support the 
reflecting wires, the ends of the poles being care- 
fully placed to give the proper position to the 
wires with reference to the antenna wires, placed 
at the tips of the longer supporting poles. The 
antenna and reflecting wires all extend horizon- 
tally across the whole framework. In later 
experiments the reflecting wires were replaced 
with a sheet of copper, which covered the entire 
inner face of the curved framework shown in the 
photograph. 

The results of operation obtained with this 
transmitter are of great interest in several ways: 
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first, because of the very short wave-length which 
was used—eleven meters; second, for the possi- 
bilities of developing means of avoiding inter- 
ference in long distance communication; third, 
because of the information obtained which in- 
creases our knowledge of the manner in which 
radio waves are propagated. 

The bending of radio waves which are sent up 
toward the sky so that they return to the surface 
of the earth is now generally accepted, and 

efforts are being directed by a 
large number of scientists and 
experimenters to obtain further 
information as to the laws con- 
trolling this effect. The oper- 
| ation of the “searchlight *’trans- 
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i mitter has shown that, even} 


when the spot is pointed almost 
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The unique uni-directional broadcasting antenna of the 
radio station at Nauen, Germany. 


the line of the antenna, but also at various angles 
above the horizon. If we think of the part of the 
sky toward which the radio waves would be 
sent as being lighted up by the waves, we should 
see a band of light across the sky, passing over 
the transmitting station. Some parts of this 
band would be brighter than others, indicating 
stronger waves sent out in those directions, but 
that need not specially concern us here. 

In order to cut down the band of radio waves 
sent out toward the sky to a small ‘‘spot’’ a 
reflecting system is arranged behind the antenna 
system discussed in Fig. 1. This reflecting sys- 
tem consists of a number of wires placed parallel 
to the antenna wires—that is, horizontally. 
These wires are supported by a wooden frame- 
work, clearly seen in the photograph, in such a 
manner that the ends of the wires lie in a special 
curve (termed a “‘parabola’’ by the mathemati- 
cally inclined). When an antenna system is thus 
partially inclosed by a system of reflecting wires, 
Most of the energy sent out from the system is 
sent out from the ‘‘open’’ side of the reflector. 
Thus, in Fig. 2, if we look at the end of this 
composite system, we see the end of the antenna 
Wites at A, and the ends of the various reflecting 





straight up into the sky, strong 





signals were received at the dis- 
tant receiving point. As the 
spot was brought lower and 
—— lower in the sky, the received 
signals first decreased and then 
increased again, and finally, as 
the spot was brought very near 
to the lowest point that could 
be reached wa oh apparatus, 
the received signals became 
slightly weaker. These facts are 
sketched by the curve of Fig. 3, 
which clearly indicates the two 
positions of the reflector for 
which strong signals are re- 
ceived. These positions of best transmission are 
in accordance with our general ideas‘of how 
radio waves travel in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere and serve to confirm conclusions 
based upon other observations. 

Next month I want to talk to you about 
short-wave experimental equipment, by way of 
introducing to you a series of constructional 
articles which I hope to write for you during 
the winter. My November article will deal 
with such equipment in aircraft, since some very 

interesting experimental work in 
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to Stay Neatly Combed 


IF your hair is difficult to keep in place, | derives its health, life, gloss and lustre. 


or lacks natural gloss 
and lustre, it is very easy to 
give it that rich, glossy, re- 
fined and orderly appear- 
ance, so essential to well- 
groomed boys. 

Just rub a little Glostora 
through your hair once or 
twice a week—or after sham- 
pooing, and your hair will 
then stay, each day, just as 
you comb it. 

Glostora softens the hair 
and makes it pliable. Then, 
even stubborn hair will stay 
in place of its own accord. 

It gives your hair that 
natural, rich, well-groomed 
effect, instead of leaving it 


waxy pastes and creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the 
scalp soft,.and the hair 
healthy by restoring the nat- 





THE R. L, WATKINS COMPANY 
J 1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE, asample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid | 





Try it! See how easy it 
is to keep your hair combed 
any style you like, whether 
parted on the side, in the 
center, or brushed straight 
back. 

If you want your hair to 
lie down particularly smooth 
and tight, after applying 
Glostora, simply moisten 

our hair with water before 

rushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any 
drug store. 


TRY IT FREE 
28-G-55 
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Super 8-$250°A-C 


ELECTRIC RADIO 


Direct From Our Factory 


Today’s greatest radio! 1 
$5000.00 





Truly sensational offer! 
The 8-tube PACKARD § CASH BOND 
A.C.$250 Electric Radio ptt 


shipped to any home in 

the U.S. at direct-from- © 
factory price of only $99. And to prove our 
claims we will ship this set to your home on 


30 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL! 


The PACKARD Engineers have invented 
this most unusual, powerful SUPER-8 Tube 
Radio. The volume and tone quality is astonish- 
ing. Selectivity and long-distance reception is 
remarkable. Leading radio engineers unani- 
mously agree that there is no better radio made 
—regardless of price, 


Let us prove this by shipping a set to your 
home on 30 days’ trial. Examine the set from 
A to Z. Let the most exacting critics pass on its 
merits. And if, after the 30 day trial period, you 
are convinced that the Packard 8-tube Electric 
is fully the equal of any console radio set selling 
up to $250, you may keep it at our factory price 
of only $99 — otherwise, return it. 


This marvelous set combines every new 
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WORLD’S GREATEST RADIO 


trimming finish 
Built-in powerful . 
of cabinet, 54” high, 27” wide; 
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communication between aircraft Protec - aw 
scientific development in receiving sets — pos- 
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Bu r~ ANGLE The Packard Radio is shi direct from our Don’t miss this opportunity. Send letter or ! 
at we Oe Sn factory. All of the ATR g ofits are deducted at once for full information about the PACK ARD 
243 from the price of the set, and of paying $250 A.C.—8 TUBE ELECTRIC RADIO and our lib- 

20w you pay only $99. Quantity production, economy in 0 trial offer. No onsettee on 
W254 selling, and only a small profit for the manufacturer, your part. Our ,000.00 cash bond ks ni 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





The letters G. Y. C. 
signify “Girls of The 
Youth’s Companion.” 
This is our key- 


stone pin of gold 
and blue 








The G. 


7... 


A CLUB FOR GIRLS EVERYWHERE 


Directed by Helen Ferris and Our Active Members 


Our aim: greater 
knowledge, skill and 
happiness through en- 





terprises ‘which 
lead to successful 
achievements 











Sok: And Now Comes Halloween! 
‘By ALICE BRADLEY, “Principal of Miss Farmer's School of Cookery” 












OMETIMES I think 
S no party we have all 
year is so much fun 
as Halloween. It is such 
fun decorating for it, 
what with jack-o’-lan- 
terns and old witches’ 
corners and fancy paper and colored cheesecloth 
to give weird and artistic effects. It is such fun 
planning the games for it; and there is no need 
to change the old games and the old charms 
from year to year, for isn’t a new fate to be 
made each time? 

The old charms—do you know the “‘light of 
fate,"’ when two candles are placed on a table 
and two of you stand at a certain Cistance 
from them? You are whirled rapidly about, 
and each then tries to go to her candle and 
blow it out. And if you do? You will meet 
your fate during the coming year. There is 
making a long apple paring, throwing it up 
and seeing what initials it makes when it 
falls to the floor. There are ‘‘fortune cakes,”’ 
with every small article imaginable baked 
in, them and fortunes revealed in the cutting. 
There is ducking for apples. There is hiding 
sticks, with each guest’s name tagged to one. 
A straight stick means a handsome husband, 
without a doubt. And as for the others, use 
your imagination! 

But it is in planning Halloween refreshments 
that there is more enjoyment than in all the rest, 
to my mind. In selecting these recipes 
for you, I have wished to give you a 
new kind of Halloween suggestion, a 
Halloween supper, for one thing, as well 
as some of your own cake recipes, 
tested and suitable for ‘‘fortune cakes,” 
together with some ‘‘sand-witch"’ recipes 
should your guests come for the evening, 
rather than for supper. I wish I a 
come to your Halloween Party! ‘ 


At Your Ease 


And one more word to 
the wise. You have noticed, 
have you not, two kinds of 
hostess —the one over-anx- 
ious and flurried, the other 
entirely at her ease and hav- 
ing a good time herself? It 
lies within your own power 
to be either kind. If you 
leave your preparations until 
the last day, you can scarcely avoid being 
a flurried hostess. If, on the other hand, 
you make a careful plan at least a week 
in advance, you will be surprised to 
see how much you can do beforehand. 
The best plan of all is that the only cook- 
ing on the last day shall be what is ab- 
solutely necessary. 








HOBGOBLIN CARROTS 


From Grace I. Harbison, Ellwood City, Pa. 


12 medium-sized carrots, parboiled until tender 
¥ cup sugar — 4 tablespoons lard or other fat 
Y% cup water _—2 tablespoons chopped mint 

Dissolve sugar in water and add to lard in 
cold frying-pan. Heat until lard melts. Cut 
carrots in half lengthwise. Add carrots and 
mint; cook until carrots are glazed but not 
brown. 

Sweet potatoes, parsnips or beets may be 
glazed in this way, with or without mint. This 
recipe serves six persons. 


PORCUPINE SPOOKS 


An old family recipe from 
Clara Fristoe, Dayton, Obio 
11% large cans tomatoes, or 5 


, cups 
{ 1 pound round steak 
PF gene fat salt pork 
Oo 


ft 

14% pounds Hamburg steak 
1 cup uncooked rice 
1‘small onion 
1 tablespoon salt 
Y{ teaspoon pepper 

Empty tomatoes into shallow 
baking-dish and heat on top of stove, 
then force through puree sieve. Meanwhile 
grind steak, pork and onion. Mix with rice, 
salt and pepper and make into balls about the 
size of a large egg. Drop balls into tomato 
juice and place in oven covered. Bake in 
moderate oven at 350° F. for two hours, 
turning at the end of one hour. The rice 
swells and sticks out all over the balls, 
giving the dish the name “‘porcupines.”’ 
When cooked this dish will have an 
orange shade. This recipe serves twelve 


people. 
OLD HARVEST SPOONBREAD 


Her grandmother's recipe, From Ruth K. Darby, 
North Branch, N. J. 


5 level tablespoons corn meal 
1 pint milk 
2 eggs 
¥ teaspoon salt 
2 teaspoons baking powder 

Put dry ingredients into buttered 
baking-dish. Beat eggs and milk 
together until thoroughly mixed. 
Add to dry - in- 
gredients and stir 
until smooth. Put 
in oven at 350° F. 
and bake about 
thirty minutes or 
till browned on top. 
Serve in dish in 
which spoonbread 
isbaked. This 
recipe will serve 


six people. 


HALLOWEEN SPECIAL 


wy Her aunt's original recipe 
SS, | from Clare L. Steel, Portland, 
= Ore. 


-~ 6 apples 
12 marshmallows 
1 cup water 
34 cup grape juice or cider 
¥g pint whipping cream 
6 walnuts 

Core apples and fill with 
marshmallows cut in thirds, 
two to an apple, and put in 
pan with one cup of water. 
Bake about forty-five minutes 
to an hour, or to a delicate 
brown, at 350° F. When 








done remove from oven and fill with grape 
juice or cider, about two tablespoons to each 
apple. Top with whipped cream and sprinkle 
che broken nut meats over the top. This 
recipe serves six people. 


WITCH’S DELIGHT 
From Priscilla R. Perry, Springfield, Vt. 


Yolks 3 eggs 2 to 4 tablespoons 
cocoa 
6 tablespoons sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
6 tablespoons flour Whites 3 eggs 
Vf teaspoon salt Small can marsh- 
mallow fluff 


Beat egg yolks well and to them add 
three tablespoons of sugar. Mix thor- 
oughly and add remaining sugar. Add 
flour in same way. Add salt, cocoa 
and vanilla, beating constantly. Fold 
in whites of eggs, beaten stiff. Put ‘| 
mixture in shal ow oblong cake tin 
8 by 12 inches, greased and floured. Bake 
from five to ten minutes in 
a medium oven or at 350° 
F. Take out on damp towel 
sprinkled with pulverized 
sugar. Spread with marsh- 
mallow fluff, colored with 
orange paste, and roll. 
This recipe serves six people. 


FORTUNE CAKE 


From Ruth A. Lubbers of Cedar Grove, Wis. 


Ye cup sugar 4% cup butter or other 
shortening 

4 egg yolks 

1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

¥ teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

4 tablespoons milk 


Meringue Icing 


4 egg whites 
1 cup sugar 
6 cup chopped nut meats 
Work butter until creamy, add 
sugar and when well blended add 
beaten egg yolks. Add milk and 
vanilla. Sift flour with baking 
powder and salt and add to first 
mixture. Pour into greased cake 
tin. Beat egg whites until very 
stiff but not dry, add sugar, 
spread on top of the batter in 
cake tin and sprinkle on the nut 
meats. Bake in a moderate 
oven or at 350° F. for forty-five 
minutes. This cake should be 
eaten while very fresh to be most 
er. This recipe serves 
about twelve people. 


BLACK CAT SURPRISE 


A recipe used by her grandmother. From Florence A. 
Bunker, Chicago, Ill. 


14 cups flour Y4 cup shortening 
2 teaspoons baking 2 eggs 
powder Mil 


1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon extract 


Cream sugar and shortening together. Break 
eggs into measuring cup and fill cup with milk. 
Add milk and eggs to first mixture and beat 
thoroughly. Sift flour and baking powder 
together several times. If bread flour is used, 
one and three-eighths cups is enough. Add flour 
and baking powder gradually to mixture, beating 
continuously. Add extract and beat thoroughly 
for five minutes. Bake in layer, loaf or small 
gem pans, greased and floured, in a hot oven or 
at 400 F. for twenty-five minutes. This recipe 
makes a double layer cake. Stand a paper cat 
in the middle of the cake. 
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MIDNIGHT 
SAND-WITCH 


From Virginia Gray, 
Corning, Ohio 

30 slices bread 

5 tablespoons creamed 
butter 

1 cup finely chopped or ground cooked. ham 
or other meat 7 

2 hard-cooked cBBs, finely chopped 

les, finely chopped 
1 teaspoon prepared mustard 





| ¥ teaspoon salt 
Yi 1 teaspoon lemon juice or sweet- 
| \ pickle brine 
Ls} ¥ 4% cup mayonnaise or enough to 


moisten well 


Mix ingredients in order given. If 
other meat than ham is used, it will 
be necessary to season more highly. 
Spread one half the slices of bread, 
either with or without crusts, with 

the creamed butter. Spread 

remaining slices. of bread 
very evenly with the sand- 
wich mixture. Put slices 
together and cut diagonally. 


GHOSTS’ MYSTERY 


SX From Margaret Morrison, 
Tidioute, Pa. 
16 slices graham, whole wheat or 
white bread 

3 tablespoons creamed butter 

1 4-ounce package cream cheese 

1 tablespoon cream or salad dressin 
¥ cup seedless raisins, finely pres, 
14 cup nut meats, finely chopped 
Few grains salt. 

Plump raisins if they are hard by 
using equal parts of water and raisins 
“= and simmering for five minutes. Drain 

==" if necessary. Mash cream cheese with 

silver fork, moistening gradually with 
cream or salad dressing. Add chopped raisins 
and nuts and a few grains of salt, if wanted. Re- 
move crusts from bread and spread eight slices 
with creamed butter and remaining eight with 
cream cheese mixture. Put slices together and 
cut as desired. 


Costumes and Favors 


The costumes and favors on this page have 
been especially designed for the girls of The 
Youth's Companion, and full directions for 
making them will be sent free to any girl re- 
questing them and inclosing a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. They are simple and 
inexpensive, as you will see from the follow- 
ing directions for making one of the most in- 
teresting of the costumes. 


A Haystack Costume 


The Haystack costume in the center of the page 
is made from a foundation of dark amber crepe 
paper, green crepe paper and brown crepe paper, 
cut into fringe and sewed to the waistline to 
give the appearance 
of a haystack. Cat 
and pumpkin cut- 
outs decorate the 
skirt. The hat is 
a cornucopia of yel- 
low mat stock cov- 
ered with fringe. At 
the side of the brim 
is pasted a black- 
bird cutout. 
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recipes for 


MUFFINS 


There’s nothing that quite takes their place for 
breakfast or lunch—especially when you make 
them with Rumford, the original phosphate 
baking powder which adds real food value as 
it leavens, 


Delicate flavor and body-building wholesome- 
ness go hand in hand in unusual measure in 
these inviting hot breads, and they are quickly 
made...In the Rumford Everyday Cook Book 
—which we’ll gladly send you—in addition to 
recipes covering general cooking there are four 
pages of muffin recipes—you’ll enjoy each one. 


pinior, 


R THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING 
POW DER 
E a >, Ask for the 
ERUMFORD 
EVERY DAY 
COOK 
BOOK 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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A Fine New Story for 
Boys by the Editor 
of The Youth's 
Companion 


HARFORD POWEL, JR 
In Collaboration With 
RUSSELL G. CARTER 


The 


GIANT’S HOUSE 


The story of a plucky youth who 

comes to a great city and braves 

alone the portals of Big Busi- 

ness. This unusual story will 

appeal to every boy looking for- 

ward to a business career. 
$1.75 at all Booksellers. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street, New York 








BIGGEST BARCAIN SALE £9 
ewest ShapeLadiesWristWatch 
nN ron Cut 


= erland 
‘(Gey o= 


his eXQuisite watch & ee, ff you duplicate 
elsewhere special ~ rice of "49 for this 
14K. solid white cit effect ladies’ it watch, Ms pes; 
Foc lar, square, tonneau, oval--all same price. Highest quality 
jeweled movement, ‘tested and adjusted accurate. uisitely en- 
Staved. Two years’written guarantee. Send no money. Pay postman 
3.49. JENKINS, 623 Broadway, New York, Dept.51 £,10 









Boys-Girls, Earn Xmas Dollars 


Send for 50 sets Christmas Seals. Sell 10¢ a set. 
us $3, keep $2. FREE gifts for promptness. Get 


Parents’ or guardian’s consent and write immediately. 
N. Y. Premium House, 


296-V Bway, New York. 



























It is our desire to make the advertising 
solumns as well as the reading columns of 

he Youth’s Companion provide you with 
entertainment, increase your knowledge, 
and contribute to your comfort and hap- 
Piness. If you miss reading the advertise- 
mente you lose part of the benefit to be 

ae from this magazine. In answering 
the rtisements it will be a favor to both 
the advertiser and to us if you will men- 
tion The Youth’s Companion. 








GOOD MANNERS 
and GOOD FORM 


AVE you a question about etiquette? 

We shall be delighted to answer as 

many as possible of the most uni- 
versally interesting questions in this col- 
umn every month. 

A few have already sent in some inter- 
esting questions on ‘‘Good Manners and 
Good Form.’’ Iam answering them here. 

And now just a word about introduc- 
tions. Perhaps new boys and girls have 
come into your classes and your parties. 
What is the correct way to meet them and 
to introduce them to your friends? Re- 
member that a boy is always introduced to 
a girl, and as simply as possible. The old 
days of elaborate formality have gone 
forever, replaced by “‘Mary, this is my 
friend, Robert Johnson,”’ or ‘“‘Mary, may 
I introduce Robert Johnson?’’ To which 
Mary may say, “How do you do?’’ Or 
they both may simply smile, shake hands 
and fall naturally into conversation. No- 
body should ever use the worn-out old 
phrases, ‘“‘Pleased to meet you,” or 
‘Happy to know you.”” Haze Grey 


Q.—When walking down the aisle of a motion- 
picture theater, does the boy go first, or the girl? 
B. H. G., Illinois. 


A.—A boy or man leads the way when any 
danger must be faced, or there is a service to per- 
form, like finding a seat or opening adoor. But 
if an usher is show- 
ing you to your 
seats, your mascu- 
line escort will fol- 
low, not precede 
you. 

Q.—Who shouid get 
off a bus or street car 
first, a girl or the boy 
she is with? E.S., 
Massachusetts. 

A.—This question 
follows naturally 
after the one above. 
Here a real service is to be performed. The boy 
steps off first in order to assist the girl to alight 
and to guard her from traffic, mud, etc. 

Q.—If a girl is going to a party with a boy, és it 
necessary to have her mother or father at home to 


speak to him when he calls for her? N. B., Florida. 


A.—I think perhaps you have misinterpreted 
the reason why it is a mark of good breeding to 
have an older member of the family greet your 
friends when they call. Your mother is the 
hostess of her own home. For her to extend 
a welcome to it is 
the gracious thing 
to do. If she is not 
there, some other 
older member of the 
family may take her 
place. 

Q.—Should a boy 
always remove his hat 
in an elevator when 
women and girls are 
present? H.C., New 
York. ; A 

A.—For many alight first? 
generations removing the hat has been a mark 
of respect and still is. It still differentiates a 
gentleman from people of less breeding. 


Q.—May a sandwich be eaten with the fingers at 
atea? R.S.M., Massachusetts. 


A.—Yes, at a tea or any other social function, 
unless.it is so soft and moist that a knife and fork 
are necessary. The girl who is planning a party 
with sandwiches among the refreshments should 
keep this point in 
mind. 

Q.—Is it correct to 
use the expression, ‘‘a 
salad course,”’ a“‘soup 
course,”” etc., which I 
see in accounts of 
parties in my local 
newspaper? H. D., 
Rhode Island. 

A.—It is correct 
enough, but unnec- 
essary.  Well-bred 
people may say that 





Who goes first down 
the aisle? 














Should he remove his 
hat in the elevator? 


they had soup, chicken, salad and dessert for 
luncheon, but they do not speak of each dish 


as a It is taken for granted that 
these are not all served at once. 


Christmas Gifts for Girls To Make 
— Charming, Colorful, Modern 
LePace’s Latest Book Shows How 


In the last few years over a 
million women and girls have 
bought LePage’s Books, and 
with their help, and the help 
of the old mending friend, 
LePage’s Glue, have made 
many uscful, practical and at- 
tractive gifts. 


One woman wrote, “I have 
always used LePage’s Glue for 
mending things, but until I 
got your book, I had no idea 
what lovely gifts I could make 
with its help.” 


Now a New Book 


in my studio, wanted me to 
show her how to make them, 
they are so fascinating.” 

This entirely new book, hand- 
somely illustrated in colors, 
shows you how to make 30 of 
the loveliest, most popular 
modern gifts to be seen in New 
York; the latest of gift things, 
new, unusual, very attractive 
in design and color. 

Miss McClure made all of the 
things herself, and worked out, 
as only a professional could, 
the easiest way for making each 
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LAMP SHADE 
See LePage’s Book, page 7 


" < A 


NOVEL BOOK ENDS 








: one. Her directions for making 
1,000 Times Better are clear, simple, accurate and See LePage’s Book, page 13 
Now there’s a NEW LePage’s  a8y to follow. Any girl can 
Book. It cost $15,000 to make them, easily, right at A few of the 
publish. It was prepared by home, at a fraction of store other 27 gifts 


Miss Edith McClure, a well- 
known interior decorator of 
New York City. She says, 
“When I was making these 
gifts, every girl who.saw them 


E 


DESK SET 


self. 






prices, with no special training 
or expensive set. 


Try making some of these 
handsome modern gifts your- 
Send coupon today. 


AGE’S 
GLUE 


See LePage’s Book, page7 


you can make 


Boudoir or Closet Boxes, 
Waste Basket, Fire Screen, 
Foot Stool, Chest of 
Drawers, Recipe Box, 
Kitchen Spice Shelf, Writing 
Paper Case, Magazine Rack, 
Folding Screens, etc.—all in 
the charming modern 
manner. 


Send Coupon and 25 cents for this 
latest LePage’s Book 








LePage’s Craft League, 

683 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 25 cents 
in payment for LePage’s Latest Book, 
“*Craft Creations in the Modern Manner.” 
Please send a copy of this book to: 




























ALWAYS Ask For DENI P Years of Hits \Y CLASS PINS 35 } 
Comedy- Dramas audeville Acts, ~ 
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SAVE 50% 


"i 30 DAYS 
TRIAL 


Latest Electric AC 
or Battery Radios 
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turn every 


Sth 
Suecessful Year 


Territory 
America’s big, old, reliable Radio Corpora- 
tion eprings its 9th annualsensation! Latest 
shielded 1-dial, Super-powered, hum-free 
Electric AC and newest battery sets of fin- 
est construction and costliest features at 
astounding low factory 
arose. re with ra- 
ios at 2to 4 times the price 
—unless your Miraco proves 
TIVE, RICHEST, CLEAR: © RAS 
A a tric 
EST TONED and MOST Badio-Phonographs 
POWERFUL DISTANCE 
GETTER, don’t buy it! 
Delighted thousan 
Fo Coast to 
cent cl 
of beauttfal consoles, metal or 
wood table cabinets, latest dy- 
namic power speakers, radio- 
phon combinations. In- 
sure complete satisfaction, sav: 
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New Low 
Prices! 
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Price Offer 


ADDRESS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu’s CoMPANION 





Storekeeper for STOVINK _ = 


frs. Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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FREE! Plans for a New 
kind of Hallowe’en Party 


W invitations, decorations, costumes, games, 
stunts, prizes! All the plans fora gala party with 
which to surprise your friends. It’s something new 
m Dennison’s, and it’s free! Just send coupon, 
And remember thatnomatter what kindof party you 
are planning, a gay evening at home, an afternoon 
children's party, a festival for your churchorclubor 
school, you can get everything to make it a big suc- 
cess at your local store where Dennison goods are sold. 
But send this coupon now for special plans for your 
Hallowe'en party. They are free! And why not the 
Hallowe’en, Harvestand Thanksgiving Numberof the 
Party Magazine at the same time—it’s only 20c. Also 
the Dennison book of Crepe Paper Costumes—1l0c. 
tats ilies dime debe, an annie alten dein om oman —_—— + 
\" DENNISON’S, Dept. 56-X 
Framingham, Mass. 
{ Please send free, the plans for a Hallowe’en Party | 


Name. 













iia cisco ene econs A eee eee 
Ifyou want the Party Magazine (Hallowe’en 
Number) enclose 20c and check here... 
Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose 10c for each. 
~-..Crepe Paper Costumes ...-Crepe Paper Flowers 
Table Decorations ....Lamp Shades ....Rope Weaving 
Halls and Booths ----Sealing Wax Craft 
‘ome Course in Crepe Paper Flower M ahing($2) 
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No wonder she’s| 


happy! 
Betty has her pearls 


FOR the GIRL of CHARM 


FASHIONS ESPECIALLY SELECTED FOR THE G. Y. C. 





Take 
Your 
Choice 


By 
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| 









is 


Peet eree cere 


Betty Geffine 
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Betty Geffine is a G. Y. C. Member in Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Last month she saw on our G. Y. 
C. page the story of =o who earned a string 
of pearls for her party dress. Now Betty is an 
up-and-coming, regular G. Y. C. Member. It 
didn’t seem to us that the magazine had had 
time to get to Lakewood before she sent in a new 
subscription, two dollars, 60c extra—and a re- 
quest for pearls, please. 

It didn’t take us long to write to Betty, either. 
“Won't you tell all the other G. Y. C. Members 
just what you did? And won't you have your 
picture taken for us?’’ we asked her. And Betty 
did. So here is her picture and her letter. 


Betty tells all about it 


Dear Hazel Grey: 

I just love my pearls. And I am only too glad 
to tell the other G. Y. C. Members how I earned 
them. You see, it was this way. My friend, 
Virginia (she is the new subscriber I got, you 
know) and I always like to do things together. 

So when I heard about the pearls and wanted 
some of my own, I thought right away about 
Virginia. I got out my latest copy of The 
¥outh’s Companion and took it over to her 
house. I showed her our G. Y. C. pages and 
told her all about our contests and the lovely 
prizes we have. And I told her about the excit- 
ing and entertaining stories we always get every 
month in the magazine. 

Then she talked it over with her mother and 
decided to subscribe. I think it is nice to have 
an intimate friend take The Youth’s Companion 
because then you can work together in The 
Ce a ee 

I hope the other G. Y. C. girls will enjoy 
earning Y. C. premiums as much as I have—and 
if you choose pearls like mine, you will love 
them! 

Your friend, 
Betty Geffine. 


You can do what Betty did 
Wouldn't you like a string of pearls like 
Betty's? You may have it. Or any of the love- 
liest premiums imaginable, if you will secure 
only one new subscription and send it in with a 
small amount extra. 


Here is the G. Y. C. Premium List 
60 in. Omar Pearl Necklace, for one new 
subscription and 60 cents. 
24 in. Omar Pearl Necklace, for one new 
subscription and 35 cents. 
15 in. Omar Pearl Necklace (choker size), 
for one new subscription and 35 cents. 
18 in. Omar Pearl and Cut Crystal Necklace, 
for one new subscription and 35 cents. 
Sterling Silver Birthstone Ring (give 
month and size), for one new sub. 
Aquamarine Ring mounted in sterling 
silver (give size), for one new sub. 
French Atomizer (pale blue, hand deco- 
rated), for one new sub. and 40 cents. 
Set of 4 Chime Bracelets (very popular), 
for one new subscription. 
Set of 3 HandEmbroidered Irish Linen Hand- 
kerchiefs, for one new subscription. 
Genuine Eversharp Pencil (silver plated), 
for one new subscription. . 
Secure the new se Send her—or his 
name (don’t forget the boys) with two dollars, 
check or money order, and the amount extra to 
the address below. 


Don’t forget to say which premium 
you wish—then watch the mails! 


Dept. G. Y. C. 10 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 





Elizabeth 
Lee 


HE day I went to choose 

these fall styles for you 

a most attractive girl 
was walking in front of me. 
She had on a smart little 
tailored suit and an adorable 
hat to match. But, oh, her 
shoes! Fancy slippers! 

After I selected these 
dresses for you—one for 
everyday wear, one for after- 
noon occasions, and one for 
parties—I told our artist 
about the girl with the sli 
pers. Her eyes flashed. 
“Why don’t I watch the 
girls who come my way,” 
she said, ‘‘and then draw for 
our October pictures what I 
have seen? Because, my 
dear, a charming frock isn't 
the whole story.” 

“It certainly isn’t,’’ I told 
her. ‘‘By all means draw 
our October pictures that way.” 

Which is what she has done. In every picture 
here you will find two ways of wearing the same 
dress. Which do you prefer, and why? Do you 
think some of these girls are dressed in poor 
taste? I wish you would write me a letter 
about it. I shall be delighted to award to the 
three girls who write the best letters copies of 
that splendid book, ‘‘Any Girl Can be Good- 
Looking,’’ by Hazel Cades. Be sure your letter 
reaches me by November 1, here at 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

The dress with the scarf (Fig. 3) I saw in lovely 
soft-bordered woolen material of rust color. 
And if you wish to make it yourself, it is from 
Butterick pattern No. 2188, costing forty-five 
cents. The velvet dress (Fig. 2)—and how much 








Fig. 2. Having a Charming Frock of a 
Becoming Color Isn't the Whole Stery 


ws 





velvet is being worn this season!—is simple, 
easily made, yet extremely effective. It is from 
Butterick pattern No. 2154, costing forty-five 
cents. And the party dress (Fig. 1) was in 
light-yellow taffeta, made from Butterick pat- 
tern No. 2112, costing fifty cents. You may 
obtain all three patterns from the nearest pat- 
tern store or directly from the Butterick Com- 
pany, 223 Spring Street, New York City. 

Seldom has any fashion note in The Com- 
anion received more attention than the letter 
rom ‘‘A Suffering Man,’—I think that was how 

he signed himself—complaining about the hiking 
costumes that we see all over the country in 
summer. You have met the girls who wear silk 
stockings and high-heeled shoes with breeches 
of tweed or khaki. You would not imitate 
them. But there are subtler mistakes which 


* make the judicious grieve just as sadly. 


So watch our next Charm page for the answers 
to, “‘What’s wrong with each picture?”’ 
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still doing 
good Work 
— and no 
repairs ” 


— so writes 
Mrs. W. D. Kirkwood of 
Fruita, Cal. “I wouldn’t trade 
my machine for any other,” 
she continues. 


ND in this experience Mrs. Kirk- 

wood is but one of many thousands 
of women who know the joy of a New 
Companion—the machine that is guar- 
anteed for 25 years. 


ELEVEN STYLES 
At Factory Prices 


DeLuxe Console 


This attractive model 
serves as a desk or 
table when not in use 
for sewing. A splendid 
drop-head, electrically 
driven machine in a 
beautiful two-toned 
American walnut con- 
sole cabinet of a dig- 
nified period style. 





You cannot se- 
cure greater sew- 
ing efficiency, or 
durability, than 
will found in 
this splendid foot- 
treadle model 
‘Number 3" New 
Companion ‘ sew- 
ing machine. 








Elec. Portable 


This popular style 
has built-in motor 
and new electric 
light. It is compact, 
efficient, and 







may be easily 
carried from 
room to room. 


SAVE $20 to $45 


The New Companion is the greatest value to 
be had in a sewing machine. You can save 
from $20 to $45 on a New Companion over 
what you would have to pay elsewhere be- 
cause we sell direct from factory to home. 
Our NEW catalog shows the very latest 
improved styles, including the finest electri- 
cally driven models. Sold on Cash or Month- 
ly Payment Plan. 


Three Months FREE Trial 


If the New Companion you select is not 
perfectly satisfactory after you have tried 
it in your home three months, we will RE- 
FUND YOUR MONEY and take back the 
machine at our expense. We also PAY ALL 
FREIGHT CHARGES to your nearest rail- 
road freight station. 


A postal request will bring our FREE 
Catalogue and Attractive Terms 
by return mail 
The YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Lorraine’ s customers come back for more 





“How I Earn Money” 


Our prize-winners and their letters, announced by 


I WISH to congratulate the 
G. Y. C. upon this con- 
test. Your letters, coming 
from girls in forty-seven 
states and describing the 
ways by which you earn 
money, are splendidly written, and they tell of 
splendid money-earning achievements. I was 
ale to select the three best only after many 
hours of careful study and taking into con- 
sideration many points. Even then I could not 
let a fourth letter go without Special Honor- 
able Mention, nor the letters of many more of 
you without an Honorable Mention list. The 
winner of the first prize is Lorraine Reynolds of 
Vaughn, N. Mex., whose letter is published here 
and a picture of whose customers you see above. 
Second place is awarded to Margaret W. Swift, 
of Truro, Mass., third place to Dorothy E. 
Loomis, Wayne, Neb., and Special Honorable 
Mention to Peggy Saxton, Grand Junction, Colo. 
Lorraine's letter has been given first place for 
several reasons. I am sure you will agree with 
me that it is well written, clearly expressed and 
interesting. But thatisnotall. In it Lorraine 
shows that she has grasped important business 
= She knows that there must be a real 
emand for an article before it can be sold. When 
her classmates asked her for more taffy apples, 
she at once saw that a demand existed. She also 
realizes that to keep her young customers and to 
increase her sales the product must be of excel- 
lent quality. It is interesting to note that the 
taffy apples also carry out the suggestion given 
you by Miss Alice Bradley on our candy page 
several months ago—the advantage of having a 
specialty which people will remember in connec- 
tion with what you have to sell. Taffy apples 
and Lorraine are well-known in Lorraine’s 
school. Lorraine shows me that she realizes 
the importance of taking into account the cost 
of materials as well as the cost of labor in setting 
the price for what is sold. And I like her co- 
operation with her teachers in selling an article 
that is healthful as well as delicious. 

Margaret's letter telling of making and selling 
quaint bean-bags won my admiration because of 
her overcoming unusual handicaps. Theré are 
difficulties in any work. But to overcome a handi- 
cap such as Margaret’s—that of being a shut-in 
—means determination and persistence which I 
am especially proud to find in the G. Y.C. I 
like, too, her se plan of eventually having a 
gift shop. She is thinking of the years ahead. 
Many of your letters showed me this. You have 
said you wish to become teachers, dietitians, 
librarians, writers, artists, musicians, farmers, 
county agents for the Department of Agriculture, 
chemists, nurses, doctors—the list is long. Iam 
glad you are thinking of the years ahead. I 
like Peggy's letter because it shows me she has 
not relied entirely upon herself for her raising 
of baby lambs. She has gone to 
books and magazines and so has had 
the help of experts in her field. This 
kind of help is open to all of us, in 
any kind of work. Government 
bulletins, magazine articles, books 
—your librarian will help you to find 
what will be of greatest use to you. 

I am glad that so many of you 
keep careful records of what you 
carn. I am glad that you are defi- 
nitely planning for further educa- 
tion and training, and that so fre- 
quently your money is going toward 
your education fund. And I am glad 
that you are having’ fun with part 
of your money as well as saving it! 





TERESA FITZPATRICK 


G. Y.C. Business Adviser 
and Judge of the Contest 





makes a deposit 


f wish we had room to 
ublish many more of your 
| van here. But Helen Ferris 
tells me that they will ap- 
pear from time to time on 
the G. Y. C. pages. I am 
happy to have been your judge in the contest. 


The First Prize—Won by Lorraine 
Reynolds, Vaughn, New Mexico 


Like myself, I suppose every boy and girl has 
earned money from their parents. I wanted to 
earn money, but it felt almost like stealing to be 
paid for washing dishes that I had eaten on. 

I didn’t see how things could be different until 
last Halloween. Mother made us taffy apples, 
as she always did on Halloween. The next day 
I took a taffy apple to school to eat at recess. 
The first girl I met begged me to sell it to her. 
I never thought of selling anything before, so I 
gave her the apple; but she insisted that I take 
her nickel. 

That started it all. Before school was over 
that day fifty children had asked me to bring 
them a taffy apple. Mother helped me make the 
taffy for thirty apples. This seemed like a lot, 
but at the morning recess the pans were cleaned, 
and I ran home and begged Mother to make 
more. We lived across the street from the 
school. To be exact, sixty-five apples were sold 
the first day, and I felt like a millionaire when 
I counted my money, all in nickels. 

However, I found that there was more to do 
than count my money. Mother said, ‘“This is a 

ood chance to put your arithmetic into practice. 

ou must keep accounts and learn your cost and 

rofit.’” My average profit was $3.00 per school 
I learned not only the actual making of 
taffy apples but how to buy materials and how 
to bank money. 

Frankly, I met with very little difficulty. 
Taffy apples are easily and quickly made. 
Teachers are always glad to have them sold in 
the school because they are a perfect food and 
good for children. Also, the profits are large 
even when apples are high. 

Mother says that it is just about as bad to save 
all of one’s money as it is to spend it all; so, 
although I banked most of mine, I spent some 
too. Ihave $300.00 in the bank. My plans are 
not definite as to how it shall be spent—probably 
to further my education. 


The Honorable Mention Girls 


Honorable Mention is also given to the follow- 
ing: Elizabeth Baum, Potsdam, N. Y.,.Beatrice 
Beveridge, Ellsworth, Pa.; Ruth Blackwell, 
Buda, Tex.; Margaret Covell, Havre, Mont.; 
Ruth Daniels, Saint Cloud, Fla.; Dorothy Fahey, 
Malden, Mass.; Elise Fay, Northeast Har- 
bor, Me.; Dorothea Foster, Bernardston, Mass.; 
Barbara Frizzelle, Snow Hill, N. 
C.; Lillian Greenwood, Blunt, S. 
Dak.; Mary Haines, Mars, Pa.; 
Rosemary Hampton, Bethany, IIl.; 
Myra Hanthorne, Garnett, Kan.; 
Charlotte Honberger, Chesterland, 
Ohio; Margaret Johns, Rockford, 
Ill.; Marian Kraft, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Harriet Lange, Seward, Alaska; 
Phyllis de Lappe, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Elaine Markey, Bay City, 
Mich.; Margaret McCrae, Lebanon, 
Ore.; Marjorie Nesbitt, Bel Air, 
Md.; Ellen Pemberton, Terrell, Tex.; 
Lorene Rabourn, La Junta, Colo.; 
Muriel Rabourn, La Junta, Colo.; 
Inez Price, Findlay, Ohio. 





about it.’ 


I was a 





I Was Afraid of This 


to believe you can learn to play the piano by 
that method. You are silly to even think 


That is how my husband felt when I showed him 
an ad telling about a new way to learn music. 

But how I hated to give up my new hope of 
learning to play the piano. 
for me one of those dreams that never-come-true. 
Others could entertain their friends. 


mere lhscener. 


For a week I resisved the temptation to look at 
the ad again, but fluaily, half-frightened, I wrote to 
the U. 8. School of Music—without letting Jack know. 


Music had always been 
But 


New Way to Learn Music 


——Until | Found It Was Easy As A-B-C 


D*© ’T be silly, Mary. You're perfectly foolish 














Cc 







Imagine my joy when the lessons 
found they were easy as A. B. C. 
could master them! 

I quickly saw how to blend notes into beautiful mel- 
odies. My progress was so rapid that soon I was 
rendering popular and classic selections. For thru 
this short-cut method, all the difficult, tiresome parts 
0! usic have been 
eliminated. 


and I 
A mere child 








“ Finally 1 dec'ded to 

Pick Your Cour se play Ls Pewee 
aston - “Why... 
— _., why .. .” he floundered. 
Ukulele Flute I simply smiled and went 
Cornet Saxophone on playing. But soon, of 
Trombone course, Jack insisted that 
Piccolo Mandolin I tell him where I had 
Guitar Cello learned ... when... how? 


So I told of my secret. 
And what did Jack do but 
start learning the violin! 
Now our musical evenings 
are a marvelous success 
and we are always flooded 
with invitations. Music 


cordion 
Voice and SpeechCulture 
Drums and Traps 


jomatic Control 
Banjo(Plectrum,5-String 
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them by our “Musical Ability Test.” You, too, can 
learn to play your favorite instrument thru this short- 
cut method md now for booklet, ‘‘ Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” and free Demonstration Lesson. In- 
struments supplied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. 
School of Music, 6810 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 
—_ ee ewe ee eee 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
6810 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 

Send me your amazing free book, ‘‘ Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, also Free Demonstration Lesson. is does 
not put me under any obligation. 


or Tenor) has given us Popularity! 
Also for Advanced Pianists Fun! Happiness! DAG 6 sclececucuacedesenecesundecsduadenss 
a ial Course | including ES aw of nm 
oo 2° 3 students never dream SI aa ac cébesdees snes scab esaeuseccdtiesclws 
Slants socetane to any | they had musical ability Have you 
until it was revealed to be SPN a6 6:05440604 





DON’T LET 


HAY FEVER 


develop into BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA 


HAY-FEVER being a progressive disease tends year by year to invade the lower respiratory 


tract and develop into Chronic Bronchitis and Bronchial or Spasmodic Asthma, with its train 


of untold suffering. 


THE HAYES METHOD OF TREATMENT 


REVERSES THIS PROCESS and by removing the underlying CAUSE of the disease restores 


the normal power of resistance and eradicates 


the disease from the system. 


For information and blank for Free Examination address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ASKING FOR BULLETIN Y-289 
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The Beauty of Youth 
Need Not Be Lost 


Cuticura Soap daily, with touches 


and heal any irritations, will keep the 
complexion fresh and clear and the 
hair healthy. Cuticura Talcum is the 
ideal toilet powder. 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25 and 50c. Talcum 25c. Sold everywhere. 
= le each free. Address : “Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 12T, 


Ointment as needed to soothe 


3 Cuticura Shaving Stick 25c. 
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Every family should have one or more pets. 
In establishing this column, it is our desire 
to assist our subscribers in the selection of 
these pets by publishing the advertisements 


of reliable persons, who have them for sale. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 
ane Ws neh a ot 

‘ares $2 New each 
Soe Feces See a 


ise skunk, or 


SuTDOON ENTERPRISE GO. Bax eS. 














SQUAB (j BOOK (j FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
Printed in colors telling how to do it. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

197 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. 







TRIAL 
every week IS WEEKS 
$1A YEAR ISCENTS 


hfinder and you will like it--the every- 
it from the Nation’s Center. 
pendable, different--nothing 
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THIS CLASS PIN 30c. 


if you buy 13 or more. Silver plate. Bingly 40c ea. choice of 2 
colorsenamel, 3 letters & date. Sterling Silver, 12 or more 50c 
ea. Singly 60cea. Big Free Cat. shows Emblems 95c to $3 ea. 
METAL ARTS CO.,Inc., 873 Portland Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 














MYSTIFYING CARD TRICKS 
done with ordinary pack |playing cards. Easily 
learned, Full instructions postpaid 25c, includ- 
ing large catalog listing over 600 different tricks 
WIZARD MAGIC CO.Dept. 29, Box 
1055, Station “C,” Los Angeles, Calif. 


Earn’510 an hour tiv 


Selling beautiful, inexpensive Personal Christmas 
Cards. Daily Pay. No Experience. Samples Free. 


CYPHERS CARD CO., 90-126 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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60-Day CUT Price 
MAGAZINE CLUBS 


Giving you a Big Saving over the regular 
rates for early orders sent in before the 
holiday rush of subscription business. 





The Family Trio 





YOUTH’S COMPANION All S 75 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION } . 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE Three t 
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Youth’s Companion Both for | Youth's nion 
People’s Home Journal $9-10 Junior Home-Little Folks 
Regular price $2.50 Regular price $4.50 
Youth’s Companion Both for | Youth’s Companion 
Better’ Homes & Gardens $9.30 Child Life 
Regular price $2.60 Regular price $5.00 
Youth’s Companion Both for | Youth's Companion 
Pathfinder $9-50 Harper’s Magazine 
Regular price $3.00 | Regular price $6.00 
Youth’s Companion Both for | Youth’s Companion 
Modern Priscilla $9.75 Review of Reviews | 
Regular price $4.00 t Regular price $6.00 
Youth’s Companion Both for | Youth’s Companion 
Christian Herald $3.00 Etude Music Mag. 
_ Regular price $4.00 Regular price $4.00 
. i ’ . Both for 
Youth’s Companion Both for | Youth’s Companion All three | Youth’s Companion 50 
Woman's Home Com. | e 4% ae rapa 4° Collier’s Weekly 2 t 
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YOUTH'’S COMPANION... .$2.00 Both 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL....... 3.00 | ¢ 4.5 
—_—e + 
Regular price $5.00 x 
YOUTH’S COMPANION... .$2.00 Both 
i ATLANTIC MONTHLY..... 4.00 | $m 25 
Regular price $6.00 t 
YOUTH’S COMPANION... .$2.00 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY..... 4.09 | All Three 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL....... 3.00 as ae 
Regular price $9.00 














Youth’s Companicn $ 3 5 Sentit Caonte 
7 2 e ic s jagazine 
McCall’s Magatine ) t Modern Pri fia 
Regier poten S008 Regular Price $5.00 
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Youth’s Companion 

McCall’s Magazine 

Woman’s Home Com. 
Regular Price $4.00 


$3 35 








Youth’s Companion 

Christian Herald 

McCall’s Magazine 
Regular price $5.00 


Youth’s Companion 
McCall’s Magazine 
Etude Music Mag. 


Regular price $5.00 J 


$4.00 


| $3.75 


Youth’s Companion 
McCall's Magazine 
Pathfinder 
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Youth’s Companion 
McCall’s Magazine 
People’s Home Jour. 


Regular price $3.50 
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eCall’s Magazine 

Better Homes & Gar- $9.80 
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Youth’s Companion 

McCall's Magazine 

Woman's World 
Regular price $3.50 


$9.80 











‘Pictorial Review’’ Specials 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION ) Both $9.50 
| for 3s 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 
Regular Price $3.00 
SIX SPLENDID OFFERS 














Youth's Companion Youth’s Companion 
Pictorial Review $3 -10 | Pictorial Review $400 
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Make Up Your Own Clubs 


All clubs for full year. No extra postage required on Canadian subscri plions for The Youth's Companion 


or {Club Offers—Foreign Postage 50c extra., Postage extra on ‘Club Offers” 


not marked } for Canadian 


and Foreign addresses. Lowest club prices quoted on request on any list of magazines. 
The left column gives the price at which the magazine may be added to any club 








Price Reg. Club | Price 
n with wit n 
Clubs Y.C. Y.C. | Clubs 
$1.00 American Home.............. $3.00 $2.50] $ .25 
2.50 *American Magazine........... 4.50 4.25] 3.50 * 
3.75 ..Atlantic Monthly............. 6.00 5.25) 2.75 
1.75 Baseball Magazine............ 4.00 3.50 50 * 
50° Better Homes & Gardens...... 2.60 2.30] 2.00 * 
be YS aera 4.00 3.25 .90 
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HE National Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
of the G. Y. C. take 
great pleasure in an- 
nouncing the promotion 
of the following Ac- 
tive Members to Con- 
tributing Membership, 
our highest honor: Ada 
Berkey, Elton, Pa.; 
Elizabeth Lehman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grace 
Leonard, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Dorothy Netherwood, 
Tower City, Pa.; Grace 
Ramsey, East Liver- 
ol, Ohio; and Grace 
ombaugh, Streator, 
Ill. Most of you know 
what these girls have 
done to achieve Con- 
tributing Membership. 
They have been Active 
Members of the G.Y.C. 
for more than a year, G. 
reporting on their 
achievements regularly, and for an entire year 
they have kept their G. Y. C. diaries of 
achievement. 

I think I shall tell you what these diaries look 
like. Elizabeth Lehman’s is made from a note- 
book with a stiff cover. Over this she has put 
cretonne of a small, flowered pattern, making a 
very decorative book. Grace Leonard’s book is 
smaller, with a cover of cardboard covered with 
rather heavy blue paper and decorated with 
a floral cut-out design, pasted on, of green and 
yellow paper. Grace Tombaugh’s is made from 
a notebook, with a cover of heavy blue paper, 
on which she painted the G. Y. C. pin in gold. 
Grace Ramsey's and Ada Berkey’s also carry out 
our G. Y. C. colors with blue covers and G. Y. C. 
emblems, which they have cut out from yellow 
pare and pasted on the covers. Inside, each 

ook is distinguished for its neatness and its 
attractive ap- 
pearance. Some 
of the diaries are 
illustrated with 
originaldrawings, 
sketches and dia- 
grams or with 
pictures which 
have been cut 
from magazines. 

These points, 
however impor- 
tant though they 
are, are not the 
only ones by 
which the Na- 
tional Executive 
Committee select- 
ed these diaries 
for our highest 
honor. They are 
interesting. They 
tell their stories 
well, And the 
achievements de- 
scribed give us im- 
portant informa- 
tion about the girls who accomplished them. 
Each girl on this honor list has proved that she 
is an all-round girl, interested in many things. 
She has shown us that she is a craftsman who 
tries to do well whatever she undertakes. She 
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Dorothy Netherwood 
with her silver bowl 





This is the silver bowl awarded to 
each Contributing Member of The 
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is alert to her oppor- 
tunities to learn, to 
achieve, to make plans 
for the future, and to 
have fun. For we 
wouldn't have you 
think that our G. Y.C. 
Contributing Members 
are girls who don’t like 
fun. They do. And 
they appreciate beauty 
—there are descriptions 
in these diaries of beau- 
tiful things seen and 
heard and enjoyed. 

Grace Leonard, out 
in Seattle, is, I think, 
most interested in her 
writing. She tells of 
the stories and poems 
she writes for school, 
for her writing club and 
at home because she 
can’t seem to help it! 
But she tells of her wild- 
flower garden, too, out 
at their camp, of the clothes that she has made 
for her younger sister and herself, of the Christ- 
mas gifts she has made for her family and 
friends, and of the cooking she has done. She 
is frank to admit that she likes writing better 
than cooking—but she cooks, nevertheless, even 
a and preparing a luncheon for her 
riends. 

Lois Elliott is especially fond of sewing. Her 
diary is illustrated with 
drawings of the many 
dresses and other things 
she has made. And she 
likes to cook—she is 
gled when her college 

rother comes home 
with a new candy 
recipe. She likes to 
take cast-off dresses, 
rip them up, dye 
them and make them 
over. Lois plays 
in the school orchestra 
and loves music. 
And she, as well as Grace, enjoys reading. 

Grace Ramsey kept her diary by enterprises, 
twenty-four of them, including interior decora- 
ting, handicraft of many kinds, tutoring, cook- 
ing, sewing and making money. During the 
year, Grace was awarded our Treasure Chest, 
and in her diary she gives an excellent account 
of the money she earned and saved. Grace 
Tombaugh also kept an account of her financial 
transactions. Grace's diary has some especially 
good descriptions of every article she made, with 

iagrams for some of them, such as a jewelry 
box for her dressing table. Grace is also an ac- 
complished cook—I do wish I could drop in for 
some of these G. Y. C. Members’ parties! And 
her diagram of her flower garden is quite the best 
that anyone has ever sent in. 

I hope many more of you are keeping diaries 
for our Contributing Membership, and that you 
have gotten some ideas for yours here. 

Your friend, 


Executive Secretary of the G. Y. C. 





Grace Leonard 





Announcing 


LIZABETH C. 

EMLEN, G. Y. C. 
Active Member, of West- 
erly, R.I., as winner of 
our Treasure Chest. This 
award is made twice a 
year to the girl sending 
the best account of 
«money earned and saved 
during six months. Elizabeth’s account is neat 
and businesslike. She earned and saved $52.46 
by washing dishes, looking after a baby, running 
errands, cooking meals and making a coat, 
dresses, shoe bags and other articles. She gives 
the cost of all materials, the hours she worked, 
at ten cents an hour, and the amount each article 
made would have cost if bought. Our next 
Treasure Chest award will be made early in 
1929. Are you keeping your records for this last 
six months of 1928? H. G. 








CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
Hazel Grey, 8 Arlington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Hazet Grey: 

I am a girl who enjoys what the G. Y.C. 
Members do, and I am interested in worth- 
while achievements. 

Will you please write and tell me how 
I may join the G. Y. C., earn the right 
to wear the blue and gold Keystone 
membership pin, and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of being an Active Member? 
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IN NATURE'S LABORATORY 


aphis-eaters? A shrub peopled with plant lice 
is a world in itself; it is at once a cow-shed, a 
game preserve, a slaughter house, a sugar re- 
finery, a butcher's shop and ameat factory. All 
imaginable industries and methods are here at 
work, exploiting the stratum of animalized mat- 
ter. Let us halt before one of these workshops, 
as tumultuous as our own, more varied in its 
trades and often fertile in original inventions. 

My investigations will by preference bear upon 
a tall broom (Spartium junceum), whose branches 
ravel out into rush-like twigs. In June its fra- 
grance is wafted over my acre of pebbles. It is 
the sacred tree of Corpus Christi. If the summer 
is tempered with a little coolness, its branches 
are colonized by an infinite number of black 
aphides, which, pressed close together, cover the 
green boughs with a continuous animal bark. 
Like their cousins living in the open, the broom 
lice carry near the tip of their abdomen two lit- 
tle hollow tubes of syrup, the favorite dainty of 
the ants. Remember that the turpentine lice, 
immured in their galls, are without these appli- 
ances. Isolated from the world, sequestered, 
they do not go to the trouble of preparing sweets 
by which no one would profit. But the others, 
those in the open air, exposed to the greed of all 
comers, never fail to produce them. 


The Ants’ Cows 


They are the cows of the ants, who come to 
milk them—that is to say, to provoke the ejec- 
tion of the sugary fluid by tickling them. The 
tiny drops that at once appear at the end of the 
tubes are swallowed by the milkmaid. There 
are ants of dairy-farming habits who keep a herd 
of aphides penned up in a farmyard constructed 
of particles of earth around a tuft of herbage. 
Without leaving their own premises, they are 
able to milk the cows and drink their fill. Many 
of the tufts of thyme at the foot of my broom 
re are converted into cattle pens of this 
kind. 

Now a host of epicures who do not know how 
to milk come hastening toward this toffee burnt 
by the sun: common wasps and sphex wasps, 
ladybugs and cetoniz, and, above all, flies and 
gnats, of every size and color. The gold-green 
corpse fly (Lucilia cadaverina) is especially abun- 
dant. And this multitude, swarming and buzz- 
ing, incessantly renewed, suck po lick and 
scrape as though in emulation. The plant louse 
is confectioner-in-ordinary to the insects; she 
generously invites to her sweet-stuff shop all 
the thirsty creatures of the torrid summer 
months. 

Her merit is even greater as a source of butch- 
er’smeat. The sweet-stuff shop is a luxury; the 
butcher’s shop is a necessity. Whole tribes 
have no other food. Let us recall the best 
known. 

Black plant lice, powdered a greenish blue, 
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like the bloom on a plum, form, as we have seen, 
a continuous sheath around the slender twigs of 
the broom. Pressed one against another with 
their tails in the air, they are stratified in two 
layers: the old insects, grown corpulent, occupy 
the outside; the infants lie crowding beneath. 
With the glutinous movement of a leech, a mag- 
got streaked white, red and black crawls over 
the herd. It fixes itself on the wide base of its 
hinder end; it raises its pointed fore end, thrusts 
it forward with a sudden jerk, and, brandishing 
and twisting it, brings it down at random upon 
the layer of lice. Whether the harpoon of its 
mandibles fall here or elsewhere, the stroke al- 
ways comes off, for the prey is everywhere. 
The blind ogre stabs at a venture, certain of 
seizing a prize, no matter in what direction it 
lunges. 

A plant louse is carried off on the point of the 
jaw, which is immediately withdrawn. A pis- 
tonlike tongue advances and retires; a pumplike 
action empties the quarry. The captive Ficks 
for a moment; and the thing is done. The aphis 
is sucked dry. With a sudden movement of the 
head, the maggot throws the crumpled skin 
aside. Another is at once captured, followed 
by others still, to satiety. At last the glutton 
has had enough for the moment. It shrinks into 
itself, dozes and digests its meal. In a few mo- 
ments it will begin again. 

The slayer does its work quickly, the more 
so as it is by no means economical of its food. 
When all is gone there is still plenty left. An 
aphis is seized by the paunch and ripped open. 
The morsel does not suit. The disdained dish 
is cast aside and forthwith replaced by a second. 
This too is rejected. Others follow, sometimes 
quite a number, before the grub finds one to its 
taste. And every pinch means a dying louse, for 
the fangs inflict a mortal wound each time. And 
so the maggot’s track becomes a charnel-house 
of empty skins, of dead and dying insects that 
mark the wake of the slayer. 

Curiosity impelled me to estimate approxi- 
mately the number of the victims. I placed the 
ogre in a glass tube with a twig of broom en- 
tirely covered with plant lice. In one night the 
maggot denuded the twig of its animal bark 
over a length of six or seven inches, which repre- 
sents about three hundred lice. This figure 
means that the total number consumed in two 
or three weeks, the lifetime of the maggot, 
amounts to several thousands. 


Ladybugs 


Now let us consider the elegant tribe of the 
Coccinellz. The commonest is the seven-spot 
coccinella, which adorns its red carapace with 
seven black dots. This is the common ladybug. 
She enjoys a very pretty reputation. The Pro- 
vencal village maiden places the insect on her 
raised finger and releases it, singing: 


‘Tell me, Catarineto, 
Where shall I go? 
When shall I marry?” 


The ladybug takes to her wings. If she flies 
away toward the church, she indicates the con- 
vent; if in the contrary direction, she announces 
marriage. This is a reminiscence, it may be, of 
the ancient omen based on the flight of birds. 

It is a pity that the ladybug’s peaceful reputa- 
tion is not matched by her habits. Here, as al- 
ways, reality kills poetry To tell the truth, 
the ladybug is a murderous creature, a highly 
accomplished butcher, whose superior in feroc- 
ity hardly exists. She browses on the beds of 
— moving with tiny steps and making a 
clean sweep. Where she has grazed, promiscu- 
ously with her larve, which consume the same 
carnivorous diet, there is nothing living left on 
the aphis-laden bough. 

Let us now look at the foot of the broom 
bushes. Among the fallen and withered refuse 
is a larva which is the most splendidly clad that 
I know. With a magnificently white wax, an 
exudation of the skin, it makes itself a fleece 
divided into curly locks, which give it the a 
pearance of a tiny spaniel. Nothing could 
prettier than this little white creature, this drop 
of milk that nimbly toddles along and runs to 
hide itself behind a grain of sand when we seek 
to capture it. The old naturalists celebrated it 
by the appropriate name of barbet, or poodle. 

The poodle too is an eager consumer of plant 
lice; but keeping its equilibrium is a delicate 
matter, on account of its great coat, so that it 
prefers to remain on the ground, where it picks 
up whatever the ladybug and her larvz drop as 
they prey on the close-packed herd on the top- 
most twigs. It hunts the lice that tumble from 
on high. If the insect manna does not fall 
thickly enough, it ventures to climb and browse 
among the rest. 

About the middle of June, the poodles reared 
in captivity have hidden themselves in the folds 
of dead leaves and are transformed into nymphs 
of arusty red, half-emerging from the fluffy tufts 
of their mantle. A fortnight later the adult in- 
sect appears. It is aladybug, black all over, save 
for ared spot on each wing case, andslightly hairy. 

Here we must close this record, with the hope 
that it has not been distressing to those who per- 
haps fail to realize that behind all this slaughter 
is the mysterious and beneficent se of the 
Creator of the world. The caadis ittle aphis, 
or plant louse, is one of the leading assistants in 
the food laboratory of our globe. The hoarder 
of atoms extracts the essential food substances 
furnished to the plant by the rock. In its plum 
little alembic it refines this niggardly broth, an 
turns it into flesh, a superior foodstuff. It yields 
its product to legions of other small consumers 
who transmit it to still others of a higher order. 
until at last it becomes food for man. 





of him. Even to this day he is apt to wax 
enthusiastic over what that raven knew and 
what good company he was in the woods. 

If Sambo heard any unusual noise outside the 
camp at night, he was immediately on the alert 
and uttered a guttural sound that usually at 
once waked Willis. If it did not, Sambo would 
come and give his sleeve a pull. 

Once Willis was somewhat disturbed to dis- 
cover that, while he and Sambo were off visiting 
traps one day, two snowshoe trails had come to 
his camp from the Border side, beyond the 
mountain. He surmised that these were tracks 
of French Canadian hunters who had seen his 
smoke above the tree-tops and* were curious. 
They had apparently lingered about for a while. 
If they were heady, he wondered why they 
had not waited to see him. 

Once after that, during a snowstorm, while 
they were in the camp with the door shut, Sambo 
gave Willis to understand by certain low sounds 
in his throat that there was something or some- 
One not far away. Willis went out but discov- 
cred nothing suspicious. 


ATE in February a thaw occurred, with rain, 
followed by a cold wave which crusted the 

~ Snow so firmly that Willis visited’ his traps 
Wwithcut snowshoes; the snow crust bore his 
weight. In fact, walking was so good that he 
got back to camp an hour or two earlier than 
usual—fetching three mink, but no marten. 
Mink were abundant that season, marten rare. 
He had over sixty mink skins, worth nearly four 


SAMBO the TYRANT 
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hundred dollars, but no more than eleven marten. 

As usual when returning to camp from a trip, 
Sambo flew on ahead of him; and while he was 
several hundred yards away Willis heard him 
squall savagely, as if raising an alarm. He ran 
to the camp and found the door open, with 
everything inside upset. His first glance showed 
him that his entire winter catch of fur was gone! 
The camp had been robbed. Sambo was flapping 
about, squalling fiercely, pulling at his sleeves. 
He appeared to know quite as well as Willis 
what had happened. 

It had been done while they were away, 
seemingly not an hour before their return. In 
great excitement Willis replaced the light 
charges in his double-barreled gun with buck- 
shot cartridges and dashed out to look for 
traces of the thieves. Very soon he discovered 
slight marks and scratches on the snow crust 
and, keeping his eye on these, ran as fast as he 
could in pursuit, with Sambo close after him. 
Sambo in fact soon flew ahead, following the 
marks on the snow, or the scent, as readily as 
a hound. Three or four times he came back to 
meet Willis, then flew on again. 

It was nearing sunset, but was still light in 
the woods. Willis ran on up past Roachback 
Mountain, for four or five ae in the general 
direction of Lake Megantic. All the while he 
could hear Sambo squalling not far off, and 
presently he sighted the rogues hurrying for- 
ward, drawing a loaded scoot sled, with Sambo 
hovering close over them, dabbing at their heads 
with his bill. They were running rapidly, and 
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for a time Willis lost sight of them in the thick 
forest, but shortly afterward he heard a shot fired. 

Thereupon he set his teeth and, though out of 
breath, ran faster, cocking one barrel of his gun 
as he went. A little farther on he came upon 
Sambo lying in the snow, shot, faintly flapping, 
slowly bleeding to death. 

Again he gave chase and caught sight of the 
two woodsmen, drawing the scoot with his 
pack of furs on it. Willis now ran even faster 
and, gaining on them, shouted, ‘‘Stop!"’ in no 
gentle tones. 

With that they both let go of the sled, and 
one of them raised a gun as if to Willis 
jumped behind a tree-trunk, raising his own gun. 
Seeing this, both thieves abandoned the sled and 
decamped. Dragging the scoot with his re- 
covered furs, Willis hastened back where he 
had passed Sambo, but found him quite dead, 
his left wing, with its one white feather, out- 
stretched on the snow crust. 

The fracas had so disturbed Willis that he 
took up his traps next day and came home three 
weeks sooner than he had intended. 

“I'm mighty glad, now, that those scamps 
ran,”’ he confessed when telling me of his ad- 
venture. ‘‘I was so mad over what they had 
done that, if they had fired on me and started a 
fight, I’m afraid I would haveshot bothof them!” 

I wonder how far this little biography of 
Sambo fully convinced my young naturalist 
friends that the raven is the wisest of birds. 
Of course they might allege that Sambo may 
have been gifted beyond the average raven. 


L 
| Ron GRulber~ 






















With “Our Gang” 


“Our Gang” maybefullof @ 
tricks, but they are also @ 
wise little rascals. 4 
That’s whythey picked 
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composition Rub- 
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Chicago Roller Skate Co. 


Established Over 20 Years 
4443 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill, 

















High School Course 
{in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home 

inside two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

and the leading professions. This and thirty-six other practicai 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 
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Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering. “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammerin: 


20 yrs. B.N. 
11807 Bogue Bidg.,1147 N. lik St. indianapolis 


AMMER 


Write for my free book ‘“Millard’s Advanced 

atural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 

my speech magazine; 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Lar school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Speech, Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wia, 











can you no! A 
Send for free booklet telling how. 
SAMUEL Y. ROBBINS 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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NCE upon a time there was a 

O very old man, and a very old 

woman. They lived in a nice 

clean house, which had flowers all 

around it, except where the door was. 

But they couldn’t be happy, because 
they were so very lonely. 

“If we only had a cat!’’ sighed the 
very old woman. 

*"A cat?’ asked the very old man. 

“Yes, a sweet little fluffy cat,’’ said 
the very old woman. 

“I will get you'a’cat, my dear,” said 
the very old-‘man.- And he set out over 
the hills to look for one. 

He climbed over the sunny hills. He 
trudged-through the cool valley. He 
walked a long, long time. At last he 
came to a hill which was quite covered 
with cats— 

Cats here, 
Cats there, 
Cats and kittens everywhere; 
Hundreds of cats, 
Thousands of cats, 
Millions and billions and trillions of cats! 


“Oh,”’ cried the old man joyfully, 
“now I can choose the prettiest cat and 
take it home with me!”’ 

So he chose one. It was white. 
But just as he was about to leave, he 
saw another one, all black and white, 
and it seemed just 
as pretty as the first. 
So he took this one 
also. But then he 
saw a fuzzy gray 
kitten and iP aed 
Now in a corner 








“*T am the prettiest!” cried hundreds 
and thousands and mil- 
lions and billions 
of cats 
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Wanda Gag 


he found a kitten which was black 
and very beautiful. ‘“‘It would bea 
shame to leave that one,”’ said the very 
old man. So he took it. 

And now, iz that corner, he saw a 
cat which had brown and yellow 
stripes like a baby tiger. ‘I simply 
must take it!’’ cried the very old man, 
and he did. 

So it happened that every time the 
very old man looked up he saw another 
cat which was so pretty he could not 
bear to leave it, and ne Se he knew it 
he had chosen them all! And so he 
went back over the sunny hills and 
down through the cool valleys, to 
show all his pretty kittens to the very 
old woman. 

It was very funny to see those hun- 
dreds and iene and millions and 
billions and trillions of cats following 
him! 

They came toa pond. “Mew, mew! 
We are thirsty!’ cried the hundreds of 
cats, thousands of cats, millions and 
«billions and trillions of cats. 

“Well, here is a great deal of water,”’ 
said the very old man. Each cat took 
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Millions of Cats 


Written and illustrated by 


a sip of water, and the 
pond was gone! 
Pretty soon the very 
old woman saw them 
coming. ‘‘My dear!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘What are 
you doing? Lasked for 
oue little cat, and what 
do I see? Hundreds 
of cats and thousands 
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lions and trillions of 
them; and we can never 
feed them all! They 
will eat us out of 
house and home.” 

“I never thought of 
that,’’ said the very 
old man. ‘‘What shall we do?” 

The very old woman thought awhile, 
and then she said, ‘‘I know! We will 
let the cats decide which 
we should keep.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the 
very old man; and he 
called to the cats, ‘Which 
of you is the prettiest?”’ 

“IT am! I am! No, I 
am! No, I am the pret- 
tiest! Iam! No, Iam! I 
am! I am!’’ cried hun- 
dreds and thousands and 
millions and billions of 
voices, for each cat 
thought itself the pret- 
tiest. 

And then they began 
to quarrel. They bit and 
scratched and clawed 
each other, and made 
such a great noise that 
the very old man and the 
very old woman ran into the house as 
fast as they could. They did not like 
such quarreling. : 

But after a while the noise stopped, 
and the very old man and the very old 
woman peeped out of the window to 
see what had happened. They couldn’t 
see a single cat! 

“They have eaten each other all 
up,’’ said the very old woman. ‘“‘It’s 
too bad!” 

‘“But look!”’ said the very old man, 
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Warning 


When pumpkins shine like balls of 


gold, 
And the moon hangs big and 
mellow; 
When the black cat’s fur is thick 
and cold 


And the gray cat’s eyes are yellow; 
When nuts fall plunk, and the frost 
cuts keen— 
Look out, it’s Halloween! 





By Nancy Byrd Turner 


Now keep your eye on the tallest 
broom; 
For if not, woe betide it— 
An imp will whisk it out of the 
room, 
And a gay old witch will ride 
it 


Never again will that broom be 
seen— 
So watch out, Halloween! 
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Every day they gave it plenty of milk, and 
soon it grew nice and plump 
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and he pointed to a bunch of high 
grass. In it sat one little frightened 
kitten. 

They went out and picked it up. It 
was thin and scraggly. ‘‘Poor little 
kitty!’" said the very old woman. 
“Dear little kitty,’’ said the very old 
man. ‘‘How does it happen that you 
were not eaten up with all those hun- 
dreds and thousands and millions and 
billions and trillions of cats?’’ 

‘Oh, I’m just a very homely little 
cat,’’ said the kitten, ‘‘and when you 
asked which was the prettiest I didn't 


say anything. So nobody bothered 
about me.” 

They took the kitten into the house, 
where the very old woman gave it a 
warm bath and brushed its fur until it 
was soft and shiny. Every day they 
gave it plenty of milk, and soon it 





old woman gave it a warm bath and 


brushed its fur 


grew nice and plump. ‘‘And it is a 
very pretty cat, after all!’’ said the 
very old woman. 

“Tt is the most beautiful cat in the 
whole world,” said the very old man. 
“I ought to know, for I've seen 

Hundreds of cats, 

Thousands of cats, 
Millions and billions and trillions of 
cats—and not one was as pretty as 
this one!’’ 


Would you like to have a whole book of cats, 
and this story, too? It will be published very 
soon as a most adorable picture-book called 
‘“‘Millions of Cats,’’ by 
Wanda Gag, Coward-Mc- 
Cann, publishers. You will 
find in it stories about all 
sorts of cats. Was there 
ever a little boy or girl who 
didn’t love a kitty? 
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The Magic Merry-Go-Round 


























“LOOK OUT—I?’s Halloween!” 
By ‘Patten “Beard 


HAT is exactly what it said at the top of 

the invitation the postman brought Betty 

and Jimmy one morning in October—‘‘Look 
out—it’s Halloween.”” The invitation was 
from Polly and Jeanne, their friends across the 
street, and it said to come dressed in a sheet, 
because they were going to have a Goblin Bag 
arty. 
. Betty and Jimmy were terribly excited, because 
they didn’t know what a Goblin Bag party 
was, and the day of the party they could scarcely 
wait until it was time to dress up in the sheets 
and hurry over. There were lots of other boys 
and girls there, and who should appear the 
minute they got inside the door but an old 
witch with a paper bag over her head. A witch 
face was drawn on the 
front of the bag, with 
holes for the eyes and 
the nose and the 
mouth. The witch mo- 
tioned them to come 
in, and gave each of 
them a paper bag. 
Then she explained to 
them in a queer voice 
that they must go into 
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the living-room, where 
they would find scissors 
and crayons on the 
table, and then they 
were to make their own 
Goblin Masks. There 
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were going to be prizes Goblin Macks 
for the best ones, too, Betty and Jimmy 
she said. They could made 


make Jack-o’-lantern 

faces, or witch faces, 

or brownies, or animals, or anything. So 
Betty and Jimmy set to work with the rest and 
made the masks you see here. 

It was the best party, with games that were 
more fun! Everybody liked the Fortune Game. 
In the doorway between the living-room and 
the hall a big yellow paper Jack-o’-lantern hung 
down by a string. The old witch told them this 
was the Fortune Jack-o’-lantern, and that they 
were all to stand up in line and try to knock it 
open with a switch she had. It sounded easy, 
but after she had blindfolded them and turned 
them round three times it took five girls and 
four boys before Dannie Calkins knocked it 
open. Then everyone scrambled for the fortunes 
which were in the cunningest little bags with 
Jack-o'-lanterns pasted on the outside. And the 
fortunes were so funny that everybody laughed 
and laughed over them. 

Then they played Bag Hunt. The old witch 
said, ‘One, two, three—go!”’ and everybody had 
to find little bags which were hidden all around. 
What a hunt! Those black-cat bags were every- 
where you could imagine, with candies and 
peanuts and apples and lucky pennies and 


Halloween favors inside to take home. The 


favors Betty and Jimmy 
found are at the bottom 
of the page. And when 
it was time to eat, if 








To make this Brownie, use a red apple. 

Cut white cardboard arms and legs, and 

head. Color with crayons. Press the neck, 

arms and legs into place so that your 
Brownie will sit up 


To make this Potato Cat, use black card- 
board cut in the shape of a cat’s tail, head 
and legs, made to fit a long potato body. 
Make slits in the potato for the head and 
legs and tail, and your cat will stand right up 


everybody didn’t line up for a Goblin March, 
upstairs and down into the cellar, where Jack-o’- 
lanterns were lighted in the corners and the table 
in the center was covered with Goblin Bags! 
There was a bag for every guest, and it was as 
ull of surprises as the black-cat bags—Hal- 
loween napkins and plates and sandwiches and 
little lucky cakes, and lots more. ‘‘Oh, boy!” 
was what Jimmy said when he looked inside 
his Halloween surprise bag. 

Anyone may have a Goblin Bag party. All 
you need is a collection of every-day Seuiee 

aper grocery bags—big and little. The very 
arge bags make Halloween masks, and the 
medium-sized bags make part of the Fortune 
Game. The little bags are for the Bag Hunt— 
and of course the party ‘‘eats’’ are in bags too! 

When your friends come to your party, give 
each a large-sized brown-paper bag with which 
to make a mask. There should be crayons and 
scissors. Show the mask you have made your- 
self as a sample: it is a brown-paper bag that 
slips right over your head, with holes cut where 
eyes should be, and 
holes where the nose 
and mouth come. 
Everyone may make 
what he wishes, color- 
ing with crayon and 
then putting his mask 
on for a disguise. Offer 
a prize for the best 
mask made. It may be 
some jolly Halloween 
favor. 

For the Fortuns 
Game fill many me- 
dium-sized bags with 
paper slips on which funny fortunes are writ- 
ten. Make the fortunes happy or funny ones, 
and put them into the bags and tie the 
mouth of each bag with string. There should 
be as many of these bags of fortune as there are 
guests. Place them all inside a large-sized 
brown-paper bag and tie this bag with a long 
string, so that it hangs down in some doorway; 
when this bag is hit so that it falls, everyone 
scrambles for one fortune bag, and then all the 
fortunes are read aloud. To play this game, 
blindfold the players one by one and give the 
blindfolded oliver a light switch. He is 
“turned arourid three times’ and sent in the 
direction of the door and allowed three turns. 
If he hits the big bag down, he can pull off 
the bandage, and the others can scramble for its 
contents. But it is hard to hit the bag! It may 
take many players to bring it down. See who 
can do it. 

For the Bag Hunt, clear the room and hide 
many tiny paper bags, filled with candies, 
peanuts, apples, and even onions and carrots, or 
nothing but — In some, if you choose, 
there may be lucky pennies and Halloween 
favors. When all is done, the hunt starts. The 
one who finds the most bags gets a prize. 

There may be a bag race after this, arranged 
like a potato race—two lines of bags a yard 
apart. hwo players enter the race at a time. 




















FREE—New catalog 
of Kingsbury Speed 
Toys. Send today. 
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KINGSBURY 
BLUE BIRD 


$3.50 


(West of Miss. $3.85) 


KINGSBURY 
SUNBEAM $3 





EVERY red-blooded boy who wants 
SPEED wants this toy—this 19 in. 
model of the famous speed car that raced 
over 207 miles an hour down in Florida 
—Captain Campbell’s ‘‘Blue Bird.” A 
# lifelike copy in every detail—long, slim 
blue body—rudder-like back end—ex- 
ternal radiators—built-in wheel guards— 
real Dunlop rubber tires. Made all of 
steel—with a clock-spring racing motor 
that is making speed records of its own! 
A fit companion toy to the 


KINGSBURY SUNBEAM RACER 
copied after Major Segrave’s famous 
speedster, the first car to go over 200 miles 


KINGSBURY MFG. COMPANY, 














( KINGSBURY 2 TOYS ) 


an hour! Finished in brilliant red. Dun- 
lop tires. Clock-spring speed motor. 
Every detail correct. 


SPECIAL OFFER—BOTH TOYS $6 
(West of Miss. $6.60) 


Awonderful pair for Christmas! 
Especially where there are two 
children in the family. You must 
show this ad to your dealer in order 
to secure the special price. If he 
doesn’t sell Kingsbury Toys, order 
direct from us. Money back if 
you're dissatisfied. 


84K Myrtle St., 











KEENE, N. H. 














SKATE COMFORT 
at HIGH SPEED 


Winslow’s New Idea 
Tube Outfits 





Gee! Fellows, 
They’re Great 


Get On Winslow’s 
Stay On 


Your dealer should have 
them in stock for you, but 
if not write us now before 
the ice arrives. Send for a 
copy of our catalog. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Over 70 years skate manufacturing experience. 


New York Sales Office and Warehouse 
85 Chambers Street 


WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


Trade Mark Reg.U. S. Pat. Office. 





When writing to advertisers, please ment‘on Taz Youtu’s CoMPANION 

















Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


Fresh sweet milk modified with 
Mellin’s Food is a palatable mix- 
ture—all babies like it and take 
it eagerly. 

The baby’s food properly pre- 
pared from fresh sweet milk and 
Mellin’s Food is full and com- 
plete nourishment for it contains 
all the nutritive elements needed 
for the continual building up of 
various cells and tissues of the 
body, and in such well adjusted 
proportions as to assure constant 
growth of flesh, muscle and bone. 


Babies who are fed in this 
manner offer ample evidence of 
satisfactory progress by their 
strength of body, healthy color, 
regular gain in weight and good 
resistance. 





Mellin’s Food Biscuits 


Especially suitable when it becomes time to 
wean the baby from the bottle. 


A sample box sent free, postage paid, upon request. 
Mellin’s Food Co., 177 StateSt., Boston, Mass. 

















(Westof Miss. $3.30) 
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Every Boy Who Buys Approvals 
Should Read This Advertisement 


N° boy should buy approvals until he has several thou- 
{ sand different stamps in his collection, for, up to that 
point, packets, first . . . and then sets, are very much 
cheaper. So, unless you are SURE of what you are doing, 
do not waste your money on approvals, but send for the 
FREE 80-page price list containing more than 1,100 sets 
and packets put up by the Scott Company. We will send 
this anywhere free. Write for it now. 

But if you really have reached the point where you 
should be buying approval selections, remember that the 
Scott Company has maintained its leadership for more 
than sixty years, because, year after year it has main- 
tained a reputation for honest value, backed by an iron 
clad guarantee covering everything sold under its name. 

The Scott Company lists four classes of approvals. 

Blue Book Approvals. 80% discount off catalogue. 
These are space fillers only. Defective stamps of all groups. 

Brown Book Approvals. 50% discount off catalogue. 
An endless variety of stamps in ordinary condition, put 
into the books, as we get them. 

Pink Book Approvals. These are stamps all in good 
condition. Strong in unused 20th Century Issues, and 
items which will be a distinct ornament to the average 
album. 

Yreen Book Approvals. Green book approvals are 
stamps in superb condition. They are listed alphabetically 
by country, so that you can specify the country in which you 
are interested (which, however, you may be able to supple- 
ment by ordering Pink and Brown books at the same time). 

And then of course is the Scott Want List Service, 
in which classification comes anything that the oldest and 
largest stamp concern in America can put at your dis- 
posal, regardless of cost. 

References required from approval pugficente. 

Address: APPROVAL DEPARTME 
Scott Stamp and Coin Co. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 





MYSTIC’S “QUEER COUNTRY” PACKET!! 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands, 
San Marino, Antioquia, Congo, Cyprus, Fiji Islands: 
lIeeland, Kenya, Uganda, Lebanon, Monaco, North 
Borneo, Nyassa, Siam, Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Ubangi, 
Upper Volta, Alaouites. Get this wonderful packet of 
“freak countries’’ and make your friends envious! Price 
only 19¢ to approval applicants! ! Write TODAY. 
MYSTIC STAMP CO. (Dept. 9) CAMDEN, N. YORK 


100 sams FREE 
to applicants for Popular Net Approvals, postage 2c 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Canadian Confederation Special Packet. 25 diff. 
Canadian with Confederation stamp and 5 diff. Nild. 
for only 10c if you ask for stamps on approval. Full set (9) 
Canadian Confederation (very scarce) only 65c. Our lists 
and Special Summer Bargain Bulletin are free. Specials— 
500 diff. 25¢e; 1000 diff. 75c; 2000 diff. $2.50; 10 Triangles, 
25c. Victoria Stamp Co., Dept. 8, London, Ont.,Can. 





FREE Germany Air Mail (5 Var.) for new appli- 
cant of my ic, 2c and 3c approvals and also 
my 50% discount. Charles W. Schmidt, P. O. Box 
No. 4832, Frankford Sta., Phila., Pa. 





at one-third catalog price. 
STAMPS on approval No free premiums until 
you spend a dollar, then I send FREE a dozen stamps 


cat. over 50c. G. E. RICTER, _ Box 157, Wells, Me. 





100 500 diff. 25c, 200 diff. 12c, 2000 diff. 5 


DIFF. STAMPS to App. Applicants 55¢c 
JOHNSON STAMPCO. (YC) Jamestown, N.Y. 





ti al at 709 
70% DISCOUNT iisccing trom stendard ‘prices, 
References required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. AB, Hanover, Pa. 





OLD COINS Bought and Sold—162 pp. Coin Book 60c. 
Retail List and Coin 6c. Elder Corp'n., 8 W. 37 St., N.Y. 





STAMP: a 
ICELAND $7 3™ines binper‘Monceine 





50 different Portugal Colonies 10c; 200 different World 
10c. Louis Morrison, Glenolden, Pa. 





STAMPS—Hundred diff., set of flags, mill. scale, all for 
12c. Lists free. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio. 





STAMP COLLECTING HINTS. This booklet free to be- 
ginners. T. D. Bottome, 2934 Shriver, E5, Indianapolis, Ind. 





STAMPS 100 Foreign all diff. Free. Postage 2c. 1000 
binges 15c. List Free. Q. STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 





20 Varieti 
STAMPS ¥ SouiAMi STAMP Co., Tons, 0. 
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A DEPARTMENT FOR STAMP 


ENTHUSIASTS OF ALL AGES 








ABOUT THE SURCHARGE 
Tas noun “‘surcharge’’ is defined in one 


dictionary as ‘‘Something printed . . . on 

a postage stamp to give it a new legal effect, 
as a place, a date, etc.’’ ‘‘Overprint’’ is a 
synonymous word. ‘‘Surcharge’’ and ‘‘over- 
print’’ are, while among the most familiar 
philatelic terms, nevertheless also among the 
most important ones, because nearly one half of 
all existing postage stamp varieties were created 
through overprinting—upon their surfaces or 
occasionally on the reverse sides—new wordings, 
dates, values or designs. There are known to be 
approximately 80,000 postage-stamp varieties 
ms either major or minor character, and about 
48 per cent. are surcharged adhesives; so it is 
obvious that these two terms are significant. 

When a new stamp appears with a surcharge 
there is usually a good reason for it, though that 
is not universally true, because sometimes a 
stamp is overprinted for | sree purposes. 
Let us examine some of the legitimate reasons. 

France recently stabilized her franc. Prior 
to that the value of her monetary unit had been 
fluctuating for some years, because of World 
War conditions, As the value changed, postage 
rates were altered commensurately. New rates 
required new stamps in the new values. Before 
definitive stamps in such values could be issued, 
the franc fluctuated again, resulting once more 
in new rates that made new values necessary. 
And so France resorted to creating the required 
stamps by overprinting the new values upon 
adhesives previously distributed. This went 
on also in the various French colonies. More 
than fifty such surcharged stamps appeared in 
four years. 

In January of this year Lindbergh made his 
good-will flight. Several Pan-American coun- 
tries desired to commemorate his coming, and 
there was not time to have special stamps made; 
so his name and a date were ner on cur- 
rent adhesives. 

Bulgaria, recently issuing air-mail stamps, 
created these by overprinting an airplane de- 
vice on adhesives already in existence. 

During the World War some countries wished 
to aid their Red Cross organizations, and a 
crimson cross and new values were surcharged 
on stamps then current. Other lands raised 
funds by requiring extra fees on letters, and an 
inscription such as ‘“War’’ or ‘‘War Tax’’ was 
overprinted on stamps. In 1891 Hongkong 
commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of coloni- 
zation by surcharging the word ‘‘Jubilee’’ and 
the dates 1841 and 1891 on a stamp which had 
appeared a decade earlier. Such overprints as 
“Multa” and ‘‘Official’’ have been placed on 
some stamps, converting the latter from regular 
postal adhesives into postage dues or officials. 
“‘Republica’’ on certain stamps signifies a change 
of government from a monarchy to a republic. 

The foregoing are only a few illustrations of 
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A variety of surcharges: a French alteration due to currency fluctuation; a zoned 
plebiscite issue from Schleswig; St. Vincent’s war-tax stamp; German overprint for 
use in Belgium; Ecuadorian revenue issue overprinted for postal use 


why stamps are overprinted to give what the 
dictionary calls *‘a new legal effect.”’ 

Not always, however, does a surcharge give 
a stamp ‘‘a new legal effect,’’ even though the 
overprinting may have been officially author- 
ized. For example, a note under ‘‘Turkey in 
Asia’ in the American standard catalogue says 
that in 1923 several stamps were surcharged with 
an inscription including ‘‘Smyrna Economic 
Congress,’’ and that this was done for advertis- 
ing purposes. In that instance the overprint 








Belgian Congo’s Stanley commemora- 
tive; an a Games issue from 
ortugal 


had no “‘new legal effect’’ on the stamps so 
treated. Turkey selected this means of giving 
publicity to the Smyrna congress, but neither 
the use nor the value of the original stamps was 
altered in the slightest, and so the overprinted 
copies are not considered new varieties. Sim- 
ilarly various stamps of the Straits Settlements 
were in 1922 surcharged to advertise an indus- 
trial fair at Singapore. 

Thus there are legitimate and speculative 
overprints. Experience has trained the editors 
of the standard catalogue to distinguish between 
the two, and only those stamps having sur- 
charges which give “new legal effect’’ are 
chronicled. 


STAMP NEWS 


Henry M. Stanley and the Congo 


COMMEMORATING the first trans-African 
expedition of Sir Henry M. Stanley, and also 
the formation, by King Leopold II of Belgium, 
of the Comité d’Etudes du Haut Congo,—the 
latter event occurring in 1878,—Congo, a Belgian 
colony in Africa, has issued a series of stamps, of 
tall, upright format, in fifteen values ranging 
from 5 centimes to 10 francs. These adhesives, 
with a portrait of Stanley as the uniform design, 
appeared on the recent arrival of Belgium's 
present king and queen in the Congo. 
The set is a bit international physically. 
Prepared for an African possession, it was 
printed in Belgium from Holland ink by Amer- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


BIG All for 12¢c; 98 diff. from all countries, many 
unused, incl. charity and special delivery 
12c stamps; 5 diff. French Colonies; 5 ditt 


Portuguese Cols.; 10 diff. Danzig; 10 diff. 

OF FER Gfecho-Slovakia: 1_packet from obscure 

countries of Transvaal, e .» Cape of Good 

ovina; perf. gauge, milli- 

metre scale ruler; small album for duplicates. This big 
$8 outfit for 12c to approval applicants. 

A. R. PERRY, Dept. C, 36 Exchange Place, 

rovidence, R. I. 





FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains erent stamps of far-away countries de- 
picting wonderful thrilling scenes. Included are: Belgium 
(Satan with pitchfork); Barbadoes (chariot and flying 
horses); Chile (battle scene); Egypt —_ and pyra- 
mids); Jugoslavia (nude slave breaking chain); a 
foundland (wild Teiponht Malas | ferocious tiger); Trinidad (Goddess 


of Victory); Tunis h tiand others. To approval appli- 
cants enclosing 5c this great packet will be sent. Pike's 
Stamp Co., Box 215, Color: ‘colo. Important: If on 


s. 
act right now, we will also include free a triangle stamp perforation 
gauge, and a small package of hinges 


100 ALL DIFFERENT 

FREE stamps to applicants for 
Universal Approvals. Post- 

Badger Stamp Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





age 2c. 








different choice selected foreign stamp 
410 emg o —_ to get. Cata- 

logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 
at Only One Cent Each. References please. 


EARL C. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 





DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c. Lists free to a 
picants for our approvals. BACHUS STAMP 
O., 102 Bartholdi Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 





FREE WITH APPROVALS: Stamps from Alaouites, 
Iraq, Rhodesia, Samoa, etc. Postage 2c. MOLINE 
STAMP CO., P.O. Box 13, Sta. A, Moline, Ill. 





BRUNEI: 1924 1-12c Native Scenes, unused, 46c. 
e Ask for our ig | list of over 1500 bargains. 
MOWER, 12 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 





50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 
Approval Sheets Youth's Companion Goes. 
Frederick B. Driver, 1430 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 





FREE sample Stamp & Coin Collector, monthly. 
raus, 409 Juneau, Milwaukee, Wis. 





ANOTHER JUNK MIXTURE, 1000 for 27c, prepaid. 
Or. Hartman, 3803 Humboldt Street, Denver, Colo, 





109 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 
2c postage. aige Stamp Co., Oak Park, Ill. 





FREE Surprise Packet to A re Applicants. Postage 
2c. L. H. McEwen, 755 Wilson Ave.,Columbus, O. 





STAMPS. 105 China, Egypt, etc., 2c. Album (500 pic- 
tures) 3c. A. BULLARD & CO., Sta. A8, Boston. 





OR 25 different AIR MAIL 25c. 1000 OK hinges 10c. 
O. K. STAMP CO., BOX 581, UTICA, N. Y. 





size, 27¢; $14 size, 53c. 100,000 German 


California Gold. $ 
Mar logue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, Utah 


ks and Ca’ 





200 DIFFERENT Stamps 10c; 1000 Hinges 10¢. 
R. H. Cariton, 380 W. So. Temple, Salt Lake, Utah, 





BRAZIL: 20 diff. 15¢ postpelé, Lists free. Other 
* ads still good. ALLION, Angola, Ind. 





60% Dis. APPROVALS— 100 Diff. Stamps Free. 
(9) CHAS. GIVENS, 25 N. Farson St., Phila., Pa. 








STAMP COLLECTING 


provides many happy hours during the long 
winter days and evenings. Try it and see. 
The advertisers here listed have something 
which your collection needs. Write to them. 





ican machinery on Swedish white wove paper! 











FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


ture, exploration, mystery, sports. 


tion price! 
fiction to be had anywhere. 


THAN EVER IN 





FASCINATING FICTION 


IN all the world there is nothing like a 
good story well told for giving genuine 
pleasure. The Youth’s Companion is filled 
from cover to cover with the things 
young folks like. Tales of action, adven- 
The 
whole realm of youth is covered by the 
fascinating stories of the best writers to be 
found who write in the way young people 
like and understand. Sixteen book-length 
stories every year alone make The Com- 
panion worth sixteen times its subscrip- 
There is no cleaner, finer 


BIGGER AND BETTER 
1929 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Clty. iis 





| COUPON ORDER FORM | 


FOR THE FAMOUS PICTURE “WE” 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $2.00 for which you will—send me 
The Youth’s Companion for one year—extend my subscription one yeat 
from present expiration date—(cross out one). Also send me without extra 
charge a copy of the Art Print “WE,” in 12 colors, framing size 18x24 inches, 
the original of which is soon to hang in the Capitol at Washington, D. C. 


(As it appears on the address label of magazine) 


NN s We sickidcks kiensenuaeandeksdewek aeebe 


eee ee wee 


BE ONE OF THE FIRST TO 
§ THIS MASTERPIECE. SEND FOR YOURS TODAY. § 


I 


ASME 0. 
OWN A COPY O 


ey eee 





GLORIOUSLY PICTURED 


through later hours of storm and dark- 
ness, sustained by the perfect engine of 
his plane, his own indomitable courage, 
and the 
the artist has succeeded in immortalizing 
this adventure of the ages. 
reproduction shown on the facing page 
fails to do it justice. 
all the beauty of its 12 colors. 
beauty as well as for its historical and 
inspirational value, it should hang in 
every home. 


READ OUR OFFER OF “WE” 
ON THE NEXT PAGE (ge 


A GLORIOUS EVENT 


NTO the dawn of a May morning flew 
Lindbergh. The lone lad sped on 


rayers of millions. In “WE” 
The 4-color 


It must be seen in 
For its 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Taz Youtu’s COMPANION 
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“@il Use the Convenient Order Blank on Page 542 








Here it is, boys! A line of football equipment 
specially designed for you by Knute K. Rockne, 
the greatest football coach of all time—famous 
builder of the great Notre Dame teams and 
maker of many leading coaches. ‘‘Rockne knows 
his football”? and knows just what your game 
demands. He has designed it—and Wilson has 
built it with the finest manufacturing skill ob- 


Last Word in 2 , 
Football Equipment” K ochre 


tainable. A marvelous combination that will 
surely develop your game. 

Don’t risk your athletic future by playing 
with second-rate equipment. Build yourself to- 
ward stardom—play with the best. The best is 
designed by Rockne and built by Wilson. It 
costs no more than ordinary equipment. Ask 
your dealer to show it to you. 


Also—at lower prices—the Junior Rockne Line 


Wilson-Rockne Clear Vision 
**Prep”’ Helmet 

Covers all vulnerable spots of the head 
with complete protection, yet giving un- 
obstructed vision. Light, reinforced, 
lined throughout with fine white felt; 
new webinner suspension ; deep moulded 
ears; adjustable forehead piece and 
special chin strap. Well constructed of 
fine tan strap leather. Each $9. 


ilson-Rockne“‘Prep”’ 
Lineman Shoulder Pad 


An armored pad built to give 
maximum protection. Built 
specially for line play. Fine 
quality white felt; tan leather 

trimmed; fibre reinforced over chest; extends 
down over ribs and back; moulded shoulder ca 
and collarbone protector ;Wilson Adjusto Rapid 
Lacing in front. Each $8. 


Wilson-Rockne ‘‘Prep”’ 
Backfield Shoulder Pad 


Wilson-Rockne “Prep” 
Specially built for speed. 


Football Pants 


Many unique Rockne features insure 


complete protection of all vulnerable 
spots. Adjustable—allowing great free- 
dom of action with minimum tackling 
surface. Space prohibits detailing of 
many unusual features. See them at 
your dealer’s. Pair $11. 


Compact, form-fitting—giv- 

ing ample protection to collarbone, 
chest and back. Reinforced with steel 
bands; lined with fine quality white 
felt; trimmed with best leather; round 
elastic under arms; Wilson Adjusto 
Rapid Lacing feature in front. Perfect 


freedom—full protection. Each $7.50. 


Wilson-Rockne 
“‘Prep”’ 
Football Shoes 
Built for protec- 
tion and speed. 
Scientifically 
placed leather 
cleats; black 
chrome leather 
uppers with web 
reinforcements 
on each side; 
leather vamp lin- 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT —y trond 
WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. +» New York + Chicago + SanFrancisco 


THE SCHWBINLER PRESS, NEW YORK 


FREE—‘“‘How to Kick’ by Knute K. Rockne 
Get this valuable book free. Here’s how: Call on any sporting goods 
dealer. Ask if he handles Rockne equipment. Then write us his name, 
address and his answer. For this favor we’llsend you “How to Kick”’ free. 


Address Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co., 2037 Powell Ave., Chicago. 


Wilbon 








